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“What is the 


relationship between 


editorial preference 


and ad readership?” 


*Richard S. Hayes, 
Director of Public Relations and Adv ertising 
The Okonite Company 


McGraw-Hill Research had the answer 


“In trying to get the most for our advertising dollar, 
we believe it pays to know a lot about the magazine 
preferences of customers and prospects.” relates 
Dick Hayes. “That’s one reason why we refer to the 
LAP information.” During five separate investiga- 
tions of editorial preference vs. ad readership, 
McGraw-Hill’s Laboratory of Advertising Perform- 
ance discovered: 
In a given industry interest-field, readers prefer 
the advertising of the same publications in which 
they show a preference for editorial content. In 
short, there is a definite and positive correlation 
between editorial and advertising preference. 
Studies such as these are a continuing project at 
McGraw-Hill. They are designed to provide a better 
understanding of how good advertising in good busi- 
ness magazines helps create more sales. 

By concentrating your advertising in one or more 
McGraw-Hill magazines serving your markets, you 
will receive the benefits of advertising in magazines 
with preferred editorial content. 


@ McGraw-Hill Publications 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 


PREFERENCE FOR EDITORAL AND ADVERTISING I PUBLICATIONS IN FIVE FELDS 


# of in Reader 
Field terviews Preference 





Editorial Preference Advertising Preference 


' 123 
Pub. B 
No Pref 


Pub. C 
Pub. D 




















From Laboratory of Advertising Performance Sheet 1064: 
Five surveys were made by personal interview among readers 
of two publications in each field. Only those who were sub- 
scribers (no pass-along readers were questioned) were asked: 
“Which of these publications do you prefer for its Editorial 
Content?” “ Which of these publications do you prefer for its 
Advertising Content?” In every case, editorial and advertising 
preference went hand-in-hand. For your copy of this study, 
contact your McGraw-Hill office. 
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Anybody who is anybody 
in ANY field who buys 
anything industrial, uses 
THOMAS REGISTER 

_ to locate 
sources of supply, and 
they use it more than 
70,000 Times a Day! 





Prove it yourself—Call any number of purchasing 
agents—4 out 5 will tell you they buy and use 


Thomas Register in their purchasing activities. 
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461 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
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FORMS CLOSING — For Space Reservations: Write, Wire or Phone NOW! 








ammunit 
is worth 
nothing 
unless 

it hits 
the 
mark... 


PIT & QUARRY reaches more individuals 
with purchasing authority and less in the 
non-supervisory classification. 


A publication can have the best editorial in the world, 
but unless it reaches a quality audience its effectiveness 
is totally lost. 


That is why PIT & QUARRY ’s editors and circula- 
tion department combine to bring the best possible 
information to readers who are best qualified to use it. 


send for your copy 


ontinuocus 
a This brochure gives all 
urvey 
the facts concerning 
PIT AND QUARRY ’s 
Continuous Reader- 
ship Survey .. . and 
what it means to you 
as an advertiser. Write 


for your copy, today. 
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AD-GAGE reports Reader Response 
to Advertising and Editorial in: 


PIT and 
QUARRY 


431 S$. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 











You can’t beat that combination for a strong adver- 
tising medium, and advertisers know it, because more 
of them use more space in PIT & QUARRY than in 
any other publication exclusively serving the industrial 
minerals field — not only this year, but for the past 
17 consecutive years. 
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shop talk 


= We'd like to introduce a new 
name on our masthead this month. 
Thomas S. Hook is IM’s new man- 
aging editor. He brings to our staff a 
wealth of background in the indus- 
trial advertising and sales promotion 
field. 

While the name is new to our 
masthead, the Tom Hook by-line 
has appeared a number of times in 
the past, with an identification line 
reading, “advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, Pemco Corp., Bal- 
timore.” He was with the Baltimore 
maker cf ceramic finishing mate- 
rials for four years. 

Before joining Pemco, editor Hook 
was assistant to the advertising 
manager at Black & Decker Mfg. 
Co. Other experience included a 
stint as media director, The S. A. 
Levyne Co., Baltimore agency, and 
as an interviewer for Alfred Politz 
Research. 

Previous business publication ex- 
perience includes a spot as associate 
editor of Garden Supply Merchan- 
diser. He has been active in NIAA, 
last year serving as program chair- 
man for the Maryland Industrial 
Marketers. He has also been a direc- 
tor of the Middle Atlantic Assn. of 
Industrial Editors. 

A graduate of Washington & Lee 
University, IM’s new managing edi- 
tor also attended the University of 
Baltimore and University of Mex- 
ico. For the past several years, he 
has taught night classes at the Uni- 
versity of Baltimore in “Basic Ad- 
vertising Principles’ and “Adver- 
tising Media.” 

Add to this the experience of hav- 
ing directed a number of successful 
16mm motion pictures, including 
one produced in Europe early this 
year, and service with the Air Corps 
during World War II, and you find a 
versatile managing editor at IM’s 
helm. 

Tom Hook replaces Leo Anderson, 


who resigned August 1 to accept a 
position as public relations account 
executive with The Brady Co., Ap- 
pleton, Wis. advertising agency. 


= Industrial publicity is getting 
special attention in this issue, as is 
already pretty obvious if our cover 
caught your eye. We are particular- 
ly proud of the well-rounded pack- 
age we've been able to put together. 
The subject is certainly deserving of 
special attention. 

During the past decade, industrial 
publicity has grown by leaps and 
bounds. But with the growth has not 
necessarily come increased quality. 
Thousands of dollars are “going 
down the drain” annually as a result 
of poorly planned publicity. 

Why not take a few minutes right 
now to review your own publicity 
operations. Even if you are con- 
vinced that you have the finest pub- 
licity program in the nation, you can 
pick up some new ideas from this 
month’s package of nine articles. 
You'll find a detailecl index on the 
next page. 


= Next month, IM will focus its at- 
tention on the subject of marketing 
new products. As we reported in last 
month’s special feature, “Where Do 
We Go from Here?,” new products 
will be the most important factor in 
1959’s industrial advertising picture. 

Because of the obvious interest 
among our readers in this subject, 
the November IM will feature a 
number of special articles such as 
“How to Combat New Product Mor- 
tality” by Karl H. Tietjen of Now- 
land & Co. and “How We Introduced 
a New Product to Industrial Distrib- 
utors in Two Weeks” by W. R. Kun- 
kel, Boston Gear Works. 


Complete table of contents ... pages 4&5 





SPA 
Hitchcock’s Machine and Tool 
Blue Book delivers your sales 
message to a circulation of over 
50,000 each month . . . a select 
group that makes up the prime 
buying power in the complete 
metalworking market. Circula- 
tion 93.3% verified (BPA). Issue 
after issue, MTBB commands 
the interest of *173,794 readers 
... readership that pays off in 
an ever bncreasing number of 
solid, business building results. 
If you sell the metalworking 
market, it will pay you to talk 
readership with your “Man from 
Hitchcock.” 


*based on 3.4 readers per copy. 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON a ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 
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TABLE OF 


Nine special articles on industrial publicity 


How to evaluate your industrial publicity efforts ... . 68 
Phillip J. Desmond 


A basic guide to better press releases ............ 81 


ThA 


Tenth in IM’s “Encyclopedia of Marketing” series. 


Seven deadly sinners of public relations .......... 
public relations practitioners who are 
George Sullivan 


An editor's candid desc 


anathema to any trade publication writer 


How to make missionaries out of salesmen ........ 
By use I a stanaaraizea questionnaire this company cc nverted saies 


men into part-time case-history reporters. Hal Bergen 


What editors want in new product releases ....... 
A business paper editor describes what is wanted and gives details 
of style, content and format Ramsey S. Oppenheim 


Sending editors releases they can use .......... 
Here's how one pr man gets wider placement of his news releases 


and feature material, with a list coding system. George Dashnau 


Value of case histories in company sales programs . . 
explains methods used to generate salesmen’s enthusi 

> history advertising and publicity. J. B. Strenski 

How to make good case histories better .......... 
A simplified formula is offered for the start-to-finish process of getting 
> quality case histories. Andrew M. Hilliard 
Getting better industrial photos for case histories . . 
There’s a simple system for getting excellent illustrations and the 


mechanics and tricks of the trade are listed here. Norman Weissman 


New ‘product use’ ideas—yours for the asking .......... 
The country’s top scientific brains were tapped in a contest which 
H. A. Scribner 


changed a company’s product and marketing future. 


How to handle more callers in less time ..............6.. 
Man-hour savings plus increased benefits from conferences 


and pr men resulted from this company’s “contact hour. 


Trouble’s comin’ if you’re not organized for sales ........ 
A management consultant offers a detailed analysis of how to sto 


sales troubles even before they start. John R. Sargent 


Building a market with a trade show ............+...4: 
New markets for this company’s products result from its sponsorshit 
f an exhibit of machinery made by others. 


How to raise your sales rep’s sights ...........-.50065 
whipping up enthusiasm in your manufacturers 


Robert V. Weston 


Here’s a recipe for 


agents. The article tells why, as well as how. 
Working with media salesmen—a new trend .......... 
Ad managers and agencies are becoming progressive in methods of 


media evaluation. Here’s a summary of reasons and techniques. 


Bud Reese 
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Talk about widespread pre-digesting of business papers worried this 
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this article illustrates typical examples. 


Pictorial anatomy of a versatile ad photo 


Danger lurks in false sales claim ........ 


Avoiding lawsuits for false advertising claims isn't hard, provided you 
Albert Woodruff Gray 
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know rules like those cited here. 


A look at procurement in the aircraft and missile market . . . 


Changing market characteristics require an analysis of the customer 
in terms of needs and procedures. This is one view. Louis J. DeRose 


A unified ad campaign sells a diverse market ........... 


Similar products with different applications had to be sold in over- 
lapping markets. Here’s how it was done. 


Selling a nine-ton ‘intangible’ .................-. 


Product sales result from selling a philosophy—not the product. 
How to get the most from a company award ....... 
Tips on tricks of exhibiting in foreign countries ...... 


Here’s an inquiry system that works ............... 


This company uses ‘mechanized’ inquiry handling and gets plus 
benefits of mailing list and market analysis. Bruce P. Mattoon 
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By asking customers what kind of ads they want, this company 


aroused buyer interest—and ad readership. Betty Aulenbach 
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THE HITCHCOCK 
MEDIA-WOMAN of the Month 


Mrs. T. Giannini 

Media Supervisor 

Hugh H. Graham & Associates, Inc. 
New Britain, Connecticut 


Mrs. Giannini says, “Registration with- 
out frustration expresses our experi- 
ence with Machine & Tool Blue Book 
Our search for more effective adver- 
tising for Pratt & Whitney of West 
Hartford, Connecticut resulted in a 
unique format, probably a “first” in 
space advertising circles. Half-page 
ads in 2 colors were positioned di- 
agonally opposite each other on fac- 
ing pages, with editorial matter sur- 
rounding them. MTBB offered no re- 
sistance to this unusual format. In 
fact, they were as excited as we. RE- 
SULT —a series of ads that pulled top 
inquiries, had high readership ratings 
and were soon imitated—format-wise— 
by competitors. Hitchcock’s open- 
mindedness to new ideas in publishing 
provides added values for smart ad- 
vertisers, making adventures in space 
pay off.” 

Complete media data and marketing 
information available by writing 
Hitchcock Publishing Company, 222 
East Willow Avenue, Wheaton, Illinois, 


THE HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 
“FAMILY” 


Where editorial leadership guarantees 
ad readership. 
METALWORKING 
Machine and Tool Blue Book 
Hitchcock’s Machine and Tool 
Directory 
Carbide rig ee 
Grinding and Fini ing 
Hitchcock’s Machine Tool “Cyclopedia” 
jason and Fastener Engineering 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 
yes remapersecion D 
ass Transportation’s Directo 
School Bus T 5 
WOOD WORKING 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Directory 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON e ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 
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Now in his thirty-second year of engineering 
service to American Air Filter Company, Engi- 
neering Vice President Nutting knows precisely 
why his company’s products justify his com- 
pany’s slogan: “Better Air is our Business.” He 
has played a leading role in the design of 
American Air Filter's diverse line of air filtration, 
dust collection, heating, and ventilating equip- 
ment. His many activities include Chairmanship 
of the American Society of Heating and Air Con- 
ditioning Engineers’ Committee on Industrial En- 
vironment, Vice Chairmanship of the Committee 
on Air Cleaning, membership in the Committee 
on Research. 











© Our experience in selecting thousands of original equipment materials and component parts 
makes it clear that manufacturers’ catalogs can be our most valuable information source—and 


that no other catalogs are so convenient and easy to use as those in our Sweet’s Files. 


“T hese catalogs are always at hand when we need them, and they free us from the time-consum- 


ing, difficult job of trying to collect, classify, and maintain files of loose and bulky catalogs. 


“Any manufacturer who wants to make it easy for engineers to consider his products can 


profitably study the value of making his catalog available to us via scape iy 3 


Arthur Nutting 
Vice President in Charge of Engineering 
American Air Filter Company 


Louisville, Kentucky 


mL Bese | reese) | Beads |! 


MEMO TO MARKETING MANAGEMENT: The 
oftener your catalog is used by industry’s buy- 
ers, the oftener your products are seriously 
considered, the oftener they are bought. If your 
products are sold in the product design, plant 
engineering, metalworking production, or 


building markets, Sweet’s can make sure your 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


pays to get your catalog used 





catalog is used more often, by more buyers of 
importance, than is possible in any other way. 

Your nearest Sweet’s office will be glad to 
give you complete facts about this unique, 
provedly effective, surprisingly low-cost cata- 
log service, now employed by over 1,700 lead- 


ing companies. 


Division of F W. Dodge Corporation, 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York 


Sweet’s helps you market . . . the way industry wants to buy 


ATLANTA 3 + BIRMINGHAM S + BOSTON 16 + BUFFALO 2 * CHICAGO 54 + CINCINNATI2 + CLEVELAND 15 »* DALLAS 2 + DETROIT 26 


LOS ANGELES 17 - MIAMI 1 + NEW ORLEANS 12 + PHILADELPHIA 7 + PITTSBURGH 19 * SAN FRANSCISCO 5 + ST. LOUIS 8 +» WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Coal preparation is BIG business 


This cone cleaner represents one of eight 
basic methods used in mechanical cleaning. 
Over 125 new plants or major equipment 
additions were contracted for in 1957. Their 
total hourly capacity —over 22,000 tons; total 
cost—over $65,000,000. 
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MINING IS 


BIG 


and automation paces its expansion 


Today, mining is on the threshold of a vast 
expansion period. Big as it already is, the in- 
dustry must drive ahead to keep up with the 
coming decade’s demands for coal, metals and 
minerals. Take bituminous coal as an ex- 
ample. By 1970, bituminous mines will: 

e double today’s tonnage . . . to 900 million 
tons annually. 

e spend $2 billion on new mines and plants, 
$2 billion more on modernization and re- 
placement equipment, and another $10 bil- 
lion for operating supplies, machinery 
parts, etc. 

e boost output per man by 100% and more. 

The key to mining’s expansion plans is auto- 

mation—using more and better mechanical 

equipment to cut the cost per ton mined and 
meet changing market requirements. Look at 
prepared coal, for instance. Increasing cus- 
tomer demand for a uniform, high-quality 
product has boosted mechanical cleaning from 

38.5% of the bituminous output in 1950 to 

59.2% in 1957 . . . a total of 290 million tons. 

When a new mine is built today, its coal 

preparation facilities will feature automatic 

operation with pushbutton control, cost as 
much as $3-4 million. 

Progressive management’s keen interest in 

increased efficiency gives you a concentrated 

market in coal mining: 11.5% of the com- 
panies operate 14% of the mines, produce 


COAL AGE 


87.9% of the industry’s tonnage, make 90% 
of the industry’s total expenditures for capital 
equipment and supplies. 


In COAL AGE, you pinpoint this concen- 
trated buying power. 89.4% of its paid circu- 
lation is in the 8-state area where 93.7% of 
the total tonnage is mined, penetrates deep 
among the key executives and operators who 
influence this 90 of total expenditures. Small 
wonder, then, that advertisers bought 1,712 
display pages in COAL AGE during 1957, 
over 60% more than in the next publication. 


In the metallic and nonmetallic mining field, 
too, technical and scientific developments in 
the last 10 years have created a growing de- 
mand for new chemicals and reagents, proc- 
essing equipment like valves, pumps and 
controls, and chemical engineering and con- 
struction services. As the industry’s leading 
information source and editorial authority, 
E & MJ is also the top advertising value, 
carried 78% more display space in 1957 than 
the next publication. 


Mining’s future is BIG . . . a growth market 
for companies seeking profitable new sales 
opportunities. If your company is one of these, 
you can reach the key purchasing influences 
by concentrating your advertising in the mag- 
azines they read and depend on... the 
McGraw-Hill Mining Publications. 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


Serving the Mining Industries 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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we “sell” 
your customers 


twice 


every month 


Your job is the same as ours. You have to sell the same men we have to 
sell. Every issue of EL&P has to be its own salesman. It has to arouse 
interest — speak for itself — and make the sale stick by holding its readers. 
And EL&P is doing it — 24 times every year. 


The men we both have to sell are the key men in the electric power indus- 
try. And you know as well as we do these men are hardheaded buyers. 
You can’t sell them without up-to-date, factual, practical information. 
These men want to know. 


And that is exactly why they “buy” Electric Light and Power. We “sell” 
it to them by giving them the kind of information we know they want 
- — the kind of information they can use in their daily work. Every check 
we know how to make proves they read EL&P. Starch Studies prove it. 
Letters from readers prove it. Spot checks prove it. Requests for reprints 
prove it. And you can prove it, too. 


If you are trying to sell the key men in the electric power industry be sure 
your sales story is in every issue of EL&P. We sell ’em. So can you if you 
will keep your sales story where they will see it — in EL&P. 


Electric Light and Power 


The Only Magazine Serving the Electric Power Industry Exclusively 


SALES OFFICES: 


Chicago 2, IIL, 6 N. Michigan Ave., CEntral 6-3690 
G. E. Williams, D. R. Crane 


New York 22, N. Y., 130 East 56th St., PLaza 1-1863 
W. A. Clabault, Wm. G. Dunn 


Cleveland 15, Ohio, 1836 Euclid Ave., PRospect 1-0505 
Orrin A. Eames, Thornton Warren 


West Coast: McDonald-Thompson 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 


Denver, Tulsa, Houston , 











This is what your 
customers are doing , 


Your customers are building 
power plants like this 'Tan- 
ners Creek Plant at Law- 
renceburg, Indiana, owned 
and operated by the Indiana 
& Michigan Electric Com- 
pany of the American 
Electric Power System (for- 
merly American Gas and 
Electric System). 


Our customers are the 
key men 


EL&P reaches key men like 
these in the American 
Electric Power System 


President 
Executive Vice President 
Manager of Operations 
Rate Agent 
Research Engineer 
Engineer 
Chief System Operator 
Meter Service Engineer 
Cons. Transmission Engineer 
Engineer 
Assistant District Engineer 
V. P. & Director 
Plant Consultant 
Pl. & Operating Manager 
Administrative Assistant 
of Operations 
Industrial Sales Director 
Chief Engineer 
Head Mechanical Engineering 
Operating Manager of Production 
Res. Engr. 
Assistant Electric Engineer 
Public Relations Director 
Distribution Engineer 
Exec. Vice President 
V. P. & Construction Engineer 
Dep. Chief Engineer 
Vice President 
Oper. Engr. 
Assistant Chief Construction 
Editor 
Vice President 
Administrative Assistant to 
Exec. V. P. 
Assistant Head of Designing 
Senior Distribution Engineer 
Underground Distribution Engr. 
Engineer 
M. H. Engr. 
Exec. Vice President 
Personnel Supervisor 
System Planning Engineer 
Tech. St. Engr. 
Int. Ag. Eng. 
Elec. Engr. 
D. Elec. Engr. 
Elec. Equipment Engr. 
Relay, Engineer 
Transmission Engr. 
Air. Cond. Sales 
Pur. Agt. 
Sp. Pwr. Engr. 
Designing Engr. 
Head Designing Dept. 
Head M. Designing 
Head St. Designing 
Head El. Designing 
Chief of Construction 
Construction Engr. 


EL&P reaches the key > 
men in every leading 
electric power company 
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REASONS 


why “U.S.News & World Report” is the 


outstanding advertising value in its field 


Z@.. FIRST IN VOLUNTARY CIRCULATION METHODS 


—no pressure methods, no premiums, no 
door-to-door salesmen. 





4. BIGGEST NEWSSTAND CIRCULATION GAINS 


—from 30,000 ten years ago to 125,000 in 
1958. 


1(Q. BIGGEST IMPACT ON IMPORTANT PEOPLE 

—in survey after survey America’s most 
important people name ‘‘U.S.News & World 
Report” as the magazine they find “most 
useful’’ to them in their work, and the 
magazine in which they place the “most 


§&. HIGHEST CONCENTRATION OF IMPORTANT 


PEOPLE four out of five (78.5%) hold mana- 
gerial jobs—highest managerial concentra- 
tion of the news magazines. 


G. PENETRATION _ provides thorough cover- 
age and deep penetration into all levels of 
management. Managerial circulation is di- 
vided almost equally between general officers 
and other executives and managers. 


7. HIGHEST FAMILY INCOMES subscriber 
family incomes average $15,009, highest of 
the news magazines, highest of any maga- 
zine with more than 1,000,000 circulation. 


&.| HIGHEST CONCENTRATION OF HIGH-INCOME 


FAMILIES _ highest percentage of families with 
incomes of $7,500 or more and $10,000 or 
more of any news magazine. 


9. HIGHEST VISIBILITY FOR ADVERTISING 
—latest full-year figures (1957) show that 
“U.S.News & World Report’ published 
1,700 more pages of news than any other 
news magazine. 


confidence”’ 


Based on 19 surveys of more than 161,000 key people in busi 
ness, industry, finance, government and the professions. The 
magazines studied were: Business Week, Fortune, Nation's 
Business, Newsweek, Time and “‘U.S.News & World Report.” 


11. BIGGEST TEN-YEAR ADVERTISING PAGE GAINS 


—more than triple the page gains of any 
other news magazine. 


12. FIRST IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 


ADVERTISING more advertising pages direc- 
ted to business and industry than any other 
news magazine. Biggest consumer advertis- 
img page gains for first half of 1958. 


HIGHEST QUALITY CIRCULATION AT LOWEST 
PER-THOUSAND COST IN THE FIELD—$4.97 

Here is a quality market of high-income managerial 
people—your best customers and prospects for the 
coming year. Check all twelve reasons why this is so. 
Here is your best advertising buy in the field for 1959. 


THE 


COMPLETE 


NEWS MAGALINE 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
America’s Class News Magazine 


Your agency has all the facts. They are based on public records and 
sound independent research. The detailed reports are always available 
at our advertising office—46 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 
Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington and 
London 


1959 advertising rate base 1,100,000 net paid circulation 





NEW IRON AGE PURCHASE-DECISION STUDIES 
identify buying-specifying team for seven major types 
of metalworking equipment, four types of components, 
three materials, and engineered products and services. 
Data is based on probability sampling, analyzes pur- 
chase-decision roles of metalworking executives by 
title, primary function, and multiple function—by 
industry and by plant size. 
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How to Increase Your 
Sales Efficiency in Metalworking 


New IRON AGE purchase-decision research tells you 
how metalworking buys ...identifies buying-specifying 
team... Shows influence of each executive function 


If you know the industries that comprise your 
metalworking markets, as well as their relative 
importance and location,* you are well on your 
way to getting more for your marketing dollar 
in metalworking. To complete the picture, how- 
ever, you need to know how each industry buys 
and also which executives are influential in 
purchase decisions. 

This information is now available to you in 
the IRON AGE’s new ARF-appraised National 
Analysts Studies of Buying Influences in Metal- 
working. This authoritative data — compiled 
by one of the country’s leading research organi- 
zations—identifies, by industry and plant size, 
the buying-specifying team for each of 15 
major product categories sold to metalworking. 
Also it analyzes the relative influence of various 
executive functions on purchasing decisions. 
Thus it pinpoints the executives you must pre- 
sell for successful marketing—many of whom 
cannot ordinarily be reached by your salesmen. 

Based on probability-sampling techniques 
and interviews in depth with 2211 executives in 


596 plants, this new IRON AGE research data 
provides definitive purchase-decision patterns 
for the metalworking plants doing 94% of the 
buying—those employing 20 or more plant 
workers. Data is presented in detail to show 
the extent to which executives participate in 
purchase decisions, the level of their purchasing 
responsibility, and specific roles played in pur- 
chases. It is analyzed in terms of title, primary 
function and multiple function, as well as by 
2-digit industry groups and plant size. 

These buying-influence studies are just one of 

the tools available to you under the IRON 
AGE’s new Marketing Assistance Program de- 
signed to help you carry out the four steps 
below in meeting today’s profit squeeze and 
preparing for tomorrow’s new wave of expan- 
sion. For complete details, contact your IRON 
AGE representative. 
*For help in classifying prospects and customers by 
new 1957 SIC codes, evaluating your metalworking 
market potentials, and pinpointing major sales targets, 
ask about IA’s new Master List of Plants in Metal- 
working and Basic Marketing Data. 
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A Chilton Publication 


Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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“Quantity of equipment purchased by Brick and 
’ \ Clay Products Plants next to Phenomenal” 


says leading distributor of industrial equipment and supplies, Mr. R. P. Christian, 
President and General Manager of the Canton Supply Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Mr. Christian has sold equipment and supplies to brick and clay products 
plants for 40 years. He has watched these plants change from simple, 
one-man operations to vast activities that require huge quantities of 
excavating, materials handling and processing equipment . . . and 
materials to provide color, strength and finish to brick, tile, refractories 
and other clay products. 


amt ‘i a. * 2S Cede brn 
excavating and materials chain and belt driven 


handling equipment... conveyor systems... mixers, grinders .. . 


fans, ventilating systems. . . electrical controls and testing devices 


= 




















Advertise regularly in BRICK & CLAY RECORD—the only 
publication exclusively serving the multi-million dollar hard- 
to-reach clay products plants . . . that buy materials and equip- 
ment necessary to produce tremendous quantities of brick, tile 
and other clay products for the booming building industry. 


...and CERAMIC DATA BOOK—the only manufacturers’ 
catalog file serving the heavy clay products industry . . . with 
7500 copies referred to daily by the 33,510 industry buying 
and operating executives throughout the world. 


Brick & Clay Record 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3 
Industrial Publications, Inc., also publishers of other leading building industry publications. 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF TRENDS AFFECTING THE 
MARKET FOR AIRCRAFT— MISSILES—- SPACECRAFT 


By Leaders of Government, Industry and Science 








(A digest of recent statements) 










GEORGE F. METCALF “There are two trends to keep in mind—first, the period during which any weapon can be ; 

General Manager > decisive in a major conflict is shortening. Second, the complexity of such weapons is increasing.” 
Missile and Ordnance Systems ; “Ballistic missiles are considered ‘prime’ — but for how long? The bow and arrow was good 
Dept. of General Electric. al A for thousands of years, the gunpowder weapons for hundreds, inhabited weapons for decades 







eS * — the ballistic missile—a few shots or a few years. And now! The weapons of tomorrow, the 
af # conquest of space. What is the limit of man’s progress? We see right in front of us the life-times 
of our primary weapons rapidly shortening.” 













“Although there are many advantages to be gained from exploitation of missiles, care must 
and will be taken to avoid the danger of going overboard on missiles or, for that matter, on 
any single weapon system or weapon.” 

“Aircraft, missiles and spacecraft are mutually supporting systems. They are compatible 
in development and operational strategies designed to gain and hold a superior advantage in 
air and space.” 

“In discussing air and space, it should be recognized that there is no division, per se, between 
the two. For all practcial purposes air and space merge, forming a continuous and indivisible 
field of operations.” 


GEN. THOMAS D. WHITE 
Chief of Staff 
U.S. Air Force 
























“First | think we should fully comprehend what space really means and then we will have 
conquered it.” 

“The penetration of it by uncontrollable devices as ballistic rockets after burnout, or even 
Vi satellites, does not mean the conquest of space. The atmosphere enveloping our globe was not 
conquered for mankind by stones, bullets or shells hurled through it, but by manned vehicles 
which could fly and maneuver in it at will. The same holds true as far as space is concerned.” 


DR. WALTER R. DORNBERGER 
Technical Asst. to President f 
i 






Bell Aircraft Corporation 



















“There are few voices that have the courage to point out that the new age of space science 
and technology is essentially an extension of our activities in the same direction that science 
and technology followed in the last half century.” 

“| do not see any point in these developments which would indicate that: 

a) our aeronautical research institutions and the university and industrial research labora- 
tories cannot do the basic and exploratory research and the collection of theories and facts, 
as they did with such evident success in the domain of flight within the atmosphere; 

b) the military services should not consider the new activities as a natural extension of their 
missions and carry out the operations within the framework of their command system; 

c) the aeronautical industry should not undertake the design of prototypes and production 
of standardized items on the same basis as they developed radically new types within the 
limits of atmospheric flight.” 


DR. THEODORE VON KARMAN 
Chairman Emeritus 
Scientific Advisory Board 
U.S. Air Force 




























ORVAL R. COOK “Just as we begin to enter the so called ‘missile age’, it suddenly appecrs that it is only a 

President : way station; that the next step is to add a man to a missile. Then, we give this manned missile 

Aircraft Industries Assn. of America another missile to fire at the target, and then we are right back where we started — back to 
the manned vehicle!” 

“Where formerly the aerodynamicists dominated the scene, now, in ever increasing numbers, 
we count physicists, mathematicians, metallurgists, chemists, electronics engineers, nuclear 
scientists — almost all the scientific spectrum is represented.” 

“Astronautics is a logical progression stemming from aeronautics. It is completely possible 
that the astronautics extension may someday overshadow its aeronautics foundation. However, 
the two can no more be divorced than can the industry building aircraft, missiles, and space- 
craft be separated.” 


























DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE “As we use the term astronautics in the Air Force, it covers the entire spectrum of space 
txeerpts from 4 technology.” 

Statement oi' Guided Missile Policy < - 2 “There is no basis for the argument that there is any essential difference between aero- 

alt a ”) — pautics and astronautics, The latter is only a part of the larger whole. Aeronautical science 

ON —epmbraces the flight of any vehicle that leaves the surface of the earth and goes anywhere, 

by whatever means.” 























Effective with the October 1958 issue—AVIATION AGE gets a new 
label—SPACE/ AERONAUTICS. This change reflects the broadening scope of our industry. 


Although the development of space vehicles currently represents a relatively small percentage 
of the total dollars invested in our industry, reports on new advanced projects, and official 
Defense Department statements, clearly indicate that during the next few years “space’’ proj- 
ects will become a major part of our development effort. Industry and Government leaders 
agree that the technologies involved in the development of space vehicles are the same as—or 
directly related to—the technologies associated with aeronautics. This to a great extent explains 
why the responsibility of our Federal aeronautical research group—N.A.C.A.—was broadened to 
include space projects, and was recently renamed the “National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration”. 


The change in title in no way indicates a change in the basic editorial concept of our publica- 
tion. AVIATION AGE, and now SPACE/ AERONAUTICS, is edited for the technical management men 
responsible for research—design—development of advanced aircraft, missiles and spacecraft— 
including all related systems. It is designed as a technical information service — covering 
the major technologies involved in the development of all vehicles in the field of space and 
aeronautics. 





However, editorial emphasis within this concept will change as the relative importance of 
existing technologies change and as new technologies become involved. Back in 1951 AVIATION 
AGE carried a few technical articles on early space and missile developments. As the importance 
of these developments increased, editorial emphasis increased. By 1957 nearly 70% of editorial 
content concerned technical developments related to missiles — (more than half of these also 
applied to advanced aircraft projects)—and another 10% dealt exclusively with space and 
related technologies. Many new technologies like “aerothermochemistry” and “cryogenics” — 
virtually unheard of five years ago—now receive important editorial coverage. 


This progressive editorial policy has made AVIATION AGE the leading technical publication of 
Aviation. As SPACE/ AERONAUTICS we will continue our policy of providing a technical informa- 
tion service which meets the information needs of the men responsible for research, design and 
development of all vehicles in the expanding field of space and aeronautics. 
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scope of Your Market 


lf your product or service has applications in advanced 
aircraft, missiles or spacecraft, your market today-—and in the future— 


is the entire field of space and aeronautics. 


SPaCeC aeronautics is the only publication that provides: 


* complete coverage of organizations with prime responsibility for 
development of advanced aircraft, missiles and spacecraft and 
their major systems and subsystems. 


the greatest coverage of technical management men in these 
organizations— (engineering, research, design, development, pro- 
duction and procurement management) —the men who make the 
technical decisions. 


A technical information service covering the major technologies 
involved in development of all vehicles in the field of space and 
aeronautics—and a technical editorial environment increases the 
readership of technical advertising. 


That’s why your advertising will be read...why your 
Wy svace ¢ aeronautics 
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arrcrar? / missiles / spacecrary 


formerly AVIATION AGE 
A Conover-Mast Publication 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








Quiet, please! 


Noise is something there’s a lot of, especially in 
the oil and gas industry. But, like the weather, 
little has been done about it — until recently. 


Mr. Seymour Lascoe, Natural Gas Pipeline 
Company of America, grabbed the problem by 
the exhaust pipe, and gave it one of the most 
comprehensive editorial treatments ever pub- 
lished by The Pipeline Engineer. His point-by- 
point coverage of various types of noise sources 
and their control was carried as a Graphic 
Engineering Digest feature — three full pages 
and 12 original two-color illustrations under the 
title; “Noise Abatement In Pipeline Operations.” 


Like all other topics selected for presentation 
as Graphic Engineering Digests (a revolutionary 
step in trade journal editorial presentation) Mr. 
Lascoe’s story was read with intense interest by 
engineering-operating specialists who subscribe 
to The Pipeline Engineer’s straight-line editorial. 
They are directly engaged in oil and gas pipelin- 
ing operations. They have only passing interest 
in the technical problems of drilling-producing, 
and refining-gas processing- petrochemicals. 


The counterpart to these operating specialists 
is operating management — the men whose 
executive duties require keeping abreast of 
technological and operational developments in 
all divisions — drilling-producing, pipelining, 
and refining-gas processing-petrochemicals. 
They read “Noise Abatement In Pipeline Oper- 
ations” in The Petroleum Engineer for Manage- 
ment (a composite of PE’s three specialized 
magazines). 


The same ad plates ran simultaneously in both 
books —twin-power coverage of two distinct 
purchasing levels — specialized and integrated. 


Only The Petroleum Engineer Publishing Company's 
Four-Magazine Plan recognizes the industry’s two 
types of readers — specialized and integrated. 


When you schedule space in The Pipeline Engineer, 
your ad plate automatically runs in two separate 
magazines — The Pipeline Engineer, for readers 
who have requested specialized coverage only; 
and The Petroleum Engineer for Management for 
readers who want not only this particular cover- 
age but the editorial content of The PE-Drilling and 
Producing and The Refining Engineer, as well. Ads 
scheduled in these latter two specialized maga- 
zines receive the same twin-powered exposure. 


For advertising programs promoting services and 
equipment used in all divisions of the petroleum 
industry, there’s the General Section — eighty 
pages of across-the-board editorial which appears 
in all four monthly magazines. 


H SPECIALIZED AND INTEGRATED COVERAGE 


INS, HA 7-6883; NEW YORK: CLYDE DILLEHAY, JOHN McDONALD, MURRAY HILL 6-7232 
1-0619; BIRMINGHAM: FRED W. SMITH, TR 1-5762; HOUSTON: JESS E. ADKINS, JA 6-2631 
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can guide you 


...to sharper marketing strategy 


MARKET STUDIES to help you seek out new areas for selling and to re-evaluate existing 
programs are available for the asking. A partial list of these studies is given below. To obtain copies 
or for more specific data, check with your ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING representative or 


write or phone our Market Research Department. 


[) THE ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT MARKET FOR ELEC- 
TRICAL INSULATING MATERIALS — Based on a survey 
among design engineers responsible for product develop- 
ment in a cross-section of plants that represent the largest 
users of electrical insulating materials. The study covers 
basic types of insulation used, temperature and physical 
requirements,. testing procedures, specifying influences, 
product applications and limiting factors encountered in 
the use of electrical insulating materials. 


[] THE ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT MARKET FOR INSULATED 
WIRE AND CABLE—Based on a survey among design engi- 
neers in a cross-section of plants making electrically oper- 
ated industrial machinery, appliances, communications 
equipment, and primary electrical equipment. The study 
covers insulation and physical requirements, product appli- 
cations, specifying influences, and limiting factors en- 
countered in the use of power wire and cable, communica- 
tion wire, magnet wire, aircraft wire and appliance wire. 


[) THE MARKET FOR MAGNETIC CIRCUIT COMPO- 
NENTS AND SEMI-CONDUCTOR DEVICES —A 56-page 
report based on survey of original equipment market for 
magnetic amplifiers, static switching controls, constant 
voltage transformers, servo motors, signal diodes, transis- 
tors and semi-conductor rectifiers. Report lists typical 
product applications, range of ratings, specifying influ- 
ences; also contains article bibliography. 


[) MOTORS, CONTROLS AND DRIVE COMPONENTS — 
An 88 page report based on survey of original equipment 
market for motors, control units and 20 different mechani- 
cal drive elements. Lists 1,478 applications by S.I.C. group- 
ings to help search out new areas of selling. 


(0 THE ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT MARKET FOR INTEGRAL 
HORSEPOWER MOTORS—Based on a survey of 500 manu- 
facturers of heavy industrial equipment. Includes data on 
the extent to which industrial machinery is shipped with 
motors, present and future use of direct current and spe- 
cialty motors, specifying influences for integral motors, 
and the attitude of engineers towards motor pricing poli- 
cies, service and delivery. 


CL] THE ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT MARKET FOR MATERIALS 
—126 page report pointing up 1,979 product applications 
for 86 different types of materials, including ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals and non-metallic materials. 


(1) THE MARKET FOR INSTRUMENTS—Presents results of 
a broad study of applications of built-in instruments as 
original equipment in electrically operated products. Also 
analyzes the market for 240 kinds of test instruments used 
in the design, development and production line testing of 
electrically operated products. 


[] THE VOLUME MARKET—A compendium of dollar 
volume shipments of 94 S.I.C. industry groups manufac- 
turing electrically operated products. Unit production fig- 
ures are shown to help measure the potential of the many 
industries that make up the one vast market. 


(1) TOTAL PLANT COUNT OF MANUFACTURERS—A cur- 
rent compilation of establishments manufacturing electri- 
cally operated products that have design engineering 
functions. Plants are grouped according to four-digit S.I.C. 
classifications; also arranged by major market segments. 


...toO more effective advertising copy 


Reader Reaction Reports give readership ratings of advertisements in 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING based on largest sample employed by 
business magazine readership studies. A special feature of these reports 
is the breakdown of scores by 5 major market segments providing 
advertisers with valuable insight into the interests of design engineer 
readers by specific product categories. A separate series of Reader 
Reaction studies also provide continuing measurement of the editorial 
performance of the magazine by specific subject areas and by major 
market segments, based on the Standard Industrial Classification. 


Electrical Manufacturing 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF DESIGN ENGINEERING 
in the field of electrically operated products 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY ©° Publishers to Industry Since 1892 * 1250 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Pipe Line 
InDUSTRY 


Electric Giants Pack Powerful Punch 40 
OPERATING TESTS 
Make Sure Emergency Shutdowns Work 48 


BETTER CONSTRUCTION 


Dans Check Ersion - - - Protect Pipe 58 
Floating Root Fires Can Be Tamed 52 
‘OLVGN POMNTERS 

Quick Way to Find Beam Deflectioes 62 


..in the $4 Billion 
Pipe Line Market 


SPECIALIZATION counts with the Men Who Buy 


MAM ACEMENT MBAR 
How You Can Save Two Hours a Bay 64 





Wherever it goes—to job, home or office— 
Pipe LINE INDUsTRY hits the men who buy, 
where they buy . . . at the heart of their job- 
interest. This specialized publication is de- 
signed to be the work-and-buy book of the 
industry. Somewhere are the men who will 
specify materials and services for the $4 billion 
in pipe line contracts planned or already under 
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way this year. These are specialized men, whose 
buying authority usually is confined to their 
own specialized (pipe line) division of the oil 
and gas industry. Percentage-wise, you'll hit 
them high in the 90’s when you concentrate 
your sales message where it’s read most by 
the most concentrated buying power—in PIPE 
LINE INDUSTRY. 





Pipe Line 
/npusTRY 


LEADERSHIP IN EDITORIAL PERFORMANCE . Pipi 
LINE INDUsTRY is geared to a drive of specialized service 
Editorially its creed is based on job-help—in operations, in 
policy-making, in general interest to the majority of readers 
Pulling in team with the industry’s most advanced engineers, 
Pipe LINE INDUsTRY has become a “brain for business’ in 
the field. It carries more pages of specialized engineering- 
operating pipe line information per issue than any other pipe 


line publication. 


LEADERSHIP IN READER PREFERENCE ... Pipe Line IN- 
DUSTRY rates consistently high on a per-issue basis among 
monthly oil and gas publications. Proof of reader interest 
expressed in reader action: orders for 20,931 reprints of 
articles, plus 5,016 inquiries on advertised products during 


1957. 


MORE VALUE PER AD DOLLAR .... Pipe LINE INDUSTRY 
has this market’s largest paid circulation among men directly 
interested in pipe line operations. And Pipe LINE INDUSTRY 
is able to deliver this concentrated, specialized readership at a 
very low cost per thousand. If you like to squeeze an ad dollar 


until it hollers ‘maximum effectiveness,” your basic selling 


weapon to reach the pipe line industry is the book of the same 


name. 


Greater Petroleum Coverage 
Through Market Specialization 


SPECIALIZED PETROLEUM COVERAGE 
GULF publications are each specialized 
for a particular division of the Petroleum 
Industry, delivering a combined circula- 
tion of more than 52,000, paid, ABC. In 
addition to Pipe Line INbustry, Gulf 
Publishing Company issues: 


Peeeeeeoeeeeesese 


WORLD OM, for the Drilling-Producing 
Division of the Industry. Specialized for 
this division, it has more than 25,000 
subscribers. 


PETROLEUM REFINER, for the Refining 

Petrochemical National Gasoline Divi 
sion of the Industry. It is specialized for 
this division, has more than 21,500 sub 


scribers. 


PeCeeeeeeeereres 


Added to PIPE LINE INDUSTRY'S more 


than 5,700 subscribers, this totals over eS ‘ aa : Ss ES 
secclntion whic cat Oc begie, hed UBLISHING COMPANY 
circulation—which can be bought hori- E . i - 


zontally or vertically. Check SRDS list- ; We . 1 st S, : i 1 Oil Inthe ; Publishers 


ings for combination rates. 
JAckson 9-4301 + Houston, Texas 
‘York * Chicago - Cleveland * Tulsa - 
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"Who makes it?” "Where can we get it?” 


Since 1934 this annual Directory has given the answers to 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS « MECHANICAL CONTRACTORS e ENGINEERS in INDUSTRIAL PLANTS « ENGINEERS in LARGE BUILDINGS 






HERE’S WHY: 


An alphabetical listing of all products 
used in the field, and manufacturers of 
each, 



























Names and addresses of all these 
manufacturers. 


A listing of all known trade names with 
the product and manufacturer identified 
for each, 


All products advertised in this issue { 
are classified and listed. This guides 
readers to the ad pages where 
they'll find more information on 
what they seek. 


Normal editorial content of a regular 
issue assures immediate cover-to-cover 
attention. 


SYMBOLS OF A COMPLETE SHOW SECTION preview- 

WANTEDNES$ ing the International Heating and Air- 

Conditioning Exposition in Philadelphia. 

@® Contents: a listing of all exhibitors and 

- their products, a guide to the displays, 
complete programs of the meetings. 





This field's complete, authoritative Buyers’ Guide. Regular space rates apply 


Consider for a minute how our all paid subscribers (engi- each year). Make sure you will be, too. Reserve sufficient 
neers and contractors specializing in heating, piping and space to tell your full story, to parade your entire line. 
air conditioning work) use this January Directory. Remember, no premium is charged for this bonus-filled 
issue. It is not a 13th or extra-cost number. Act now. 

Take Mr. B. He’s seeking your type of product. He’s Closing date, December 10. 


found those who make it. He’s also discovered the firms 
who are advertising it in the very book he now has open. 
Wanting all the information he can get at that moment, 
he'll most certainly turn to these advertising pages. 


P.S. Here’s proof of the lasting sales power of this field- 
specialized Directory: In a survey of our all paid sub- 
scribers, 96% report they keep this Directory throughout 
the year, 75% refer to the advertising pages as they use 


What an opportunity! Will you be there? Chances are the Directory, and 91% regard the Directory as useful to | 
your competition will be (nearly 300 advertisers appear them. Real value for them . . . real value for you! 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning @ 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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Evperience Speaks... a report by Chilton 














“Trade magazines offer the least costly way 
to reach the most people, 
| most efficiently and most consistently” 


















Hans W. Bluethe was born in the Palatinate, western Germany, and 
majored in national economics (business administration) at Heidelberg 
HANS W. BLUETHE University. In 1939 he came to Chicago with his wife and 5-year-old 


Advertising Manager daughter. His first connection in this country was with Florsheim Shoe 


Industrial Division Company. But he found time for additional studies to further prepare 

SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION himself for an American business career. In 1942 he joined Wheelco In- 

Toledo. Ohio struments Company and in 1943 was made Advertising and Sales Pro- 
’ 


motion Manager. Subsequently he moved to the position of Sales Promo- 
tion Manager for Lindberg Engineering Company and then to a Chicago 
advertising agency as Media Director. His association with Surface Com- 
bustion Corporation began in 1955. Today, as Advertising Manager of the 
Industrial Division, he is responsible for the firm’s advertising, sales pro- 


motion, publicity and public relations activities. Just prior to a recent 





business trip to Germany, Mr. Bluethe kindly devoted the time necessary 


to discuss the value and use of trade magazines in industrial advertising. 






The highlights of our discussion make interesting reading . . . 
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Evpercence Speaks 
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“| don't believe that you can build any kind of successful 





**I’'m not sure there is such a thing as waste circulation when you use leading trade publications. ”? 


Q What is the background of Surface 
Combustion Corporation? 


A The business was started back in 
1906 as one of the Dougherty enter- 
prises. Originally we manufactured 
gas burners. Today Surface is a 
highly diversified organization pri- 
marily engaged in the engineering, 
development and manufacture of in- 
dustrial heating and air-conditioning 
equipment and systems. 


Qis Surface Combustion the leader 
within the industry? 


AAs a manufacturer of industrial 
heating equipment we are in a leading 
position. 


Q Tell me, Mr. Bivethe, how long have 
trade magazines been used to support 
your sales efforts? 


A Here’s a photocopy of our very 
first advertisement. It appeared back 
in 1925 and, as a matter of special 
interest to you, it appeared in The 


Iron Age. 


Q Has your organization been a con- 
sistent advertiser ever since? 


A Yes, even during the war years. 
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Q What do you consider the principal 
objectives of your advertising campaigns 
in the trade press? 


A Well, you must bear in mind that 
we are not dealing in over-the- 
counter items. We manufacture heavy 
equipment—furnaces costing thou- 
sands of dollars even for the smallest 
and most modest type. There’s a lot 
of engineering and sales work re- 
quired before such equipment is sold. 
For this reason we have but one ob- 


jective for our space advertising—to 


keep the name of our company and 
our products constantly before the 
eyes of our customers and prospects 
—to create prestige and acceptance 
for our products and to occasionally 
announce a new product. 


Q What copy theme or technique do 
you find most effective? 


A For our particular purpose, we 
find that case histories fill the bill. 
We are, of course, in a fortunate posi- 
tion—we are responsible for many of 
the really big and impressive installa- 
tions throughout the country and 
therefore do not find it at all difficult 
to get good application stories. 


Q Does this same theme extend to other 
phases of your advertising? 

A The application story provides the 
basis for our entire merchandising 
program—for catalogs, folders, etc., 
and for trade paper advertisements. 
Q What is your policy with regard to 
space? Do you believe in using large 
units? 

A We use single pages and spreads. 
However, we plan our program so as 
to use as many spreads as possible— 
with color throughout. 


Q Is this because of the extra attention 
value or is the space necessary fo tell 
your complete story? 

A Actually it’s both. We have a 
rather lengthy story to tell ifit’s to be 
told at all. But with adequate space 
you can always tell a much better 
story and do more justice to your art- 
work. To my mind, these are im- 
portant considerations in the fight for 
attention and readership. 


Q What do you have to say about the 
value of the trade press to American 
business? 


AI think it plays a more important 
part than any comparable force in any 
part of the business world. It has tre- 
mendous power of persuasion and 
tremendous acceptance. The Amer- 
ican trade press is in no small way 
responsible for the mass markets on 
which the economy is built. 


Q What audience do you reach through 
trade paper advertising? 


A We talk to the production engi- 
neers—the heat-treating specialists. 
Actually, they have all kinds of titles. 
Some are called the chief engineer, 
others the vice president in charge of 
engineering. Some are the owners of 
commercial heating shops. In all 
cases they are high-level engineering 
personnel. But I have found that this 
is not our audience exclusively. We 
must talk to the equipment operators 
as well. Very often they have tre- 
mendous influence when it comes to 
the selection of capital goods. The 
impression that they have about an 
organization and its products can 
very well spell the difference between 
success and non-success. 





alvertising progra 


**The American trade press is in no small way 
responsible for the mass markets on which 
the economy is built.’’ 

Q You try to prepare advertisements of 
interest to all levels? 

A Yes. So far as is possible we pre- 
pare our copy to appeal to all levels 
within an organization. 


Q Do you agree that trade magazine 
advertising is both effective and eco- 
nomical? 


A There’s no doubt about it—that’s 
our Number One reason for using 
them. Trade magazines offer the least 
costly way to reach the most people, 
most efficiently and most consistently. 


Q You feel that such advertising is eco- 
nomical despite your rather limited 
market? 


m without using trade magazines” 


A Oh yes. In fact I’m not sure 
there is such a thing as waste circu- 
lation when you use leading trade 
publications. Let me explain. There 
are only about 6200 companies who 
are customers or potential customers 
for heat-treating equipment, no more. 
But we know full well that we must 
reach more than one person in each 
company. With changing responsi- 
bilities and the normal turnover in 
personnel, we must constantly reach 
many, many times more people with 
buying influence than are at present 
employed by the 6200 companies. 
Therefore, in a broad sense, we are 


Tf a man is interested in and reads any of the 
publications which carry our advertising, he 
has potential influence on our success.’ 


talking to everyone who reads the pub- 
lications we use. Ifa man is interested 
in and reads any of the publications 
which carry our advertising, he has 
potential influence on our success. 


Q In coordinating your advertising with 
the sales effort, do you work directly 
with the sales manager of each de- 
partment? 


A We have, I believe, an ideal rela- 
tionship with our sales people. We in 
advertising operate just as though we 
were an advertising agency—and each 
division a valued client. We act the 
part of account executives and main- 
tain constant contact with the divi- 
sion managers. We work with them 
and their sales personnel to develop 
the type of advertising support best 
suited to the particular needs of the 
department. 


Q In conclusion, Mr. Bluethe, I'd like to 
ask just how important you consider 
trade publications to the success of your 
own sales program. 


AWe couldn’t do without them. 
I don’t believe you can build any kind 
of successful advertising program 
without using trade magazines. They 
are the backbone of any well-con- 
ceived and successful sales effort. 





Trade and industrial magazines are the all-important link between you and the buying influences you want 
to reach. They provide the means for reaching your immediate customers and prospects on common 
ground—at a time when they are most receptive to your sales messages. In this respect, they fill a role 
unduplicated by any other known selling force. 


Chilton, one of the most diversified publishers of trade and industrial publications in the country, has 
the resources and experience needed to make each of 16 magazines outstanding in its field. Each covers its 
particular field with an editorial excellence and strict control of circulation that assure confidence on the 
part of both readers and advertisers. With such acceptance goes proportionate selling power. 


Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist « The Iron Age+ Hardware Age « The Spectator « Automotive Industries* Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Commercial Car Journal « Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « Motor Age « Gas « Optical Journal & 
Review of Optometry « Hardware World« Distribution Age« Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing « Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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. . . the magazine which reaches and sells every cylinder of a great 8- 
cylinder market. It is the accepted news authority of automotive and avia- 
tion manufacturing, covering in depth the developments and trends in the 
design, engineering and production of passenger cars; trucks, buses and 
trailers; aircraft; construction equipment; engines; powered military equip- 
ment; tractors and farm equipment; parts and accessories. Published on the 
1st and 15th of each month, AI penetrates 6,202 plants . . . goes directly to 
more than 23,000 executives responsible for decisions in administration, 
engineering, production and purchasing—in both the domestic and foreign 
segment of this $32 billion industrial market. It assures you of top-echelon 
coverage and readership. 


® ® cu) 


Automotive Industries is published by Chilton—-a company with the re- 
sources and experience to make each of 16 trade and industrial publications 
outstanding. In keeping with policy, the large staff of Automotive Industries 
devotes full time to the publication, achieving editorial excellence and 
quality circulation, earning the confidence of readers and advertisers alike. 








you can sell best in 


AUTOMOTIVE 
- INDUSTRIES 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets * Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist « The Iron Age « Hardware Age « The Spectator « Automotive Industries « Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Commercial Car Journal + Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries + Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « Motor Age « Gas « Hardware World 
Optical Journal & Review of Optometry « Distribution Age « Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing « Business, Technical and Educational Books 











MORE PROOF 
THAT THE TRIB MOVES 
THE BIG WHEEL FAMILIES!... 


‘ 


The new Herald Tribune Home Study on Long Island shows that 63°, of TRIB families 
have incomes in excess of $7000 a vear.. . almost 30°; exceed $10,000 

and over 10°; are in the $15,000-plus bracket! These are the quality 

4 NEW YORK 
families that buy quantity . . . the families with more wants . 


more able and willing to buy. They're the big reason why the TRIB gives Herald Tribune 


you more results per advertising dollar! Get all the details . 
TODAY'S VITAL NEWSPAPER! 


get the top of the New York Market . . . get in the TRIB! 
230 West 41st Street, New York 36, N. Y 


¢ A European Edition of the Herald Tribune is published daily in Paris 
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YOU GET MORE... 
PAY LESS! 
IN MODERN MACHINE SHOP 


52,0793" 


CIRCULATION COVERING 


Cr-FOlele 


PLANTS FOR ONLY 


5345 


(12-TIME PAGE RATE) 
COMPARE COSTS AND RESULTS* 


Six of the top 7 x 10 metalworking publications have 12-time page 
rates ranging from $500 to $585 with circulations ranging from 
30,306 to 47,844. Why pay so much when MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
delivers 35% more circulation at 36% less cost than the average 
of these 6 publications. Advertise in the magazine whose readers 


not only read but buy! Use “readership that produces results” 
as the acid test in selecting media. 


A recent sales analysis of MODERN MACHINE SHOP inquiries 
revealed the following: 
14.2% of the inquiries had been converted to sales. Another 14.8% 
of the inquiries could be classified as potential purchases. Still 
another 18.9% of the inquiries were good sales possibilities. 


THUS, A TOTAL of 47.9% of the inquiries represented 
SALES or POSSIBLE SALES! 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP’s mass circulation gets your 


advertising message before production executives. These 
men... in large, medium size and small plants read and 
buy. You get more sales at less cost! 
431 MAIN STREET @ CINCINNATI 2 


For details of the above analysis or complete 
media information write to: 
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Going places with the 
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d LQ refreshment 


Pepsi-Cola 
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There’s a new way to sell soft drinks, trust services, 
petroleum products, and many other things today. Now, too, a new way 
to sell your product to the Chemical Process Industries . . . 


{ ‘lomorrow 
in today’s CPI selling! 


Zoom! Labor’s up . . . transportation’s up . . . costs are 
up all over! That’s why CPI-Management are in hot- 
problem seats today . . . they have to lick rising costs to 
fatten up profits after taxes, Every move they’re making 
is aimed dead center on increased operating efficiency. 
That’s your story;‘too, isn’t it? Then don’t slow it down 
«+. get it to them directly, decisively. The new way for 
you to speed sales is to ease the “net profit squeeze” on 
CPI-Management. 


The modern “management approach” pushes your story 
into every active CPI function — both “technical and 
non-technical”, . . into production and plant operations, 
design and construction, research and development, 
sales and purchasing .. . right up to top administration! 
As interests integrate at all levels, as management plans 
together . . . what you sell becomes more and more a 
part of their profit-planning. Then, and only then, do 
you pull the tremendous weight of their buying decision 
over to your side. 


You accomplish this by the advertising weight you ap- 
ply via their own magazine, CHEMICAL WEEK. It re- 
flects CPI-Management in its time-consciousness (a fast- 
paced newsweekly) , . . in its scope (Administration, 
Markets, Engineering, Production, Research, Sales — 
all CPI interests!) . . . in its “looking ahead” (analyz- 


ing, interpreting, forecasting ). This rubs off on your ad- 
8 8 y 


jacent sales message, ups its performance . , . puts the 


TOUCH OF TOMORROW in today’s CPI selling! 
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this is how 


Paper Trade Journal 
is compared to other publications 
in the field 


by readers... by advertisers 


based on “votes” based on ad pages 
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_ In twelve independent surveys the cus- Suppliers to pulp and paper mills are con- 

_ tomers, prospects and executives in pulp stantly “voting” with dollars when they buy 
and paper mills were asked to express their space to help sell their products and _— 
preference for publications in the field. services. In the first six months of 1958 
Cumulative results, presented graphically they again cast the. most votes for PAPER 
above, show the most “votes” for PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 

TRADE JOURNAL. 


Paper Trade Journal 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York @ 


“the most useful paper” 
PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO * DENVER * LOS ANGELES ¢ DALLAS « MIAMI « 
HOUSTON »* SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE 
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Freeman C. Huegel 


John T. Murray 
Pur. Agent 


Supt. of Assembly 


Ernest Sperisen 


George M. Class 
Chief Methods Eng 


VP Charge of Eng. 


al | ’ 
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Woodbridge Bissell 
Prod. Mgr 


» | 
R. H. Bruce 
Sales Mgr 


Edward C. Helmke 
Chief Engineer 


Alfred G. Hoffer 
Works Manager 


Frederick L. Chapman 
VP Charge of Sales 


Thege are 


the men 


Lorenz A. Leifer 
Chief Dev. Eng. 


Joseph E. Markvart 
Supt. Main Works 


John C. Weston 
Supt. of Inspection 


Werner |. Senger 
VP Charge of Balancing 


wena 
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Arnold J. Salg 
Supt. Foundry 


Harvey A. Waddell 
Treasurer 


Richmond F. Johnson 
Asst. to Pres 


George H. Johnson 
President 


AT GISHOLT WHO DECIDE IF YOU CAN HELP 
THEM PRODUCE A BETTER MACHINE 


These are the decision-makers of the Gisholt 
Machine Company. They formulate company policy, 
determine product design, and specify production 
methods and materials. They represent a closely- 
coordinated group—an efficient team typical of the 
buying influence present in machine tool firms 
everywhere. Their function duplicates the responsi- 
bilities of tool engineers throughout the metal- 
working industry. 

From these men come questions that must be 
answered if they are to do an efficient, effective job. 
Today, one of these men may be recommending the 
use of an improved cutting fluid; another might 
suggest more accurate testing devices in his de- 
partment. Tomorrow, the Gisholt management- 
production team may be considering the use of 
longer-lasting milling cutters, a better parts- 
handling system or perhaps a tape control system 
for an automatic machining process. 


Gisholt is one of the largest machine tool builders 


in the country. Gisholt’s machine tool product line— 
manual and automatic turret and automatic chuck- 
ing lathes, balancing machines and Superfinishers 
—requires more than 72,000 separate components. 
To this, add the machines required to make many 
of these parts and assemblies, and the supplies 
needed to maintain production equipment, and 
pre-finished stock and raw materials. For example, 
in 1957, Gisholt purchased more than $371,000 
worth of steel castings, and outside purchases of 
aluminum castings totaled nearly $50,000—and the 
list goes on and on. 


Obviously, your sales opportunities are virtually 
unlimited. That’s why decisions coming from in- 
fluential planning and production groups such as 
the Gisholt team are vitally important to your profit 
picture. These pages illustrate how one progressive 
machine tool builder specifies the equipment it 
needs. Can you find a use for your product in this 
picture? 








Gisholt tool engineers needed an extra-long grinder to 
finish lathe ways, but found none on the market that 
would do the job required. They encouraged another 
machine tool builder to produce the machine below, 
which Gisholt bought. Gisholt’s program showed an 
industry-wide need that was quickly proved by subse- 
quent sales of the large grinder to other manufacturers. 





vee 





Members of the group shown on the opposite page 
attended an ASTE tool show where they looked over 
air gaging equipment. Not long afterward, the entire 
Gisholt plant was equipped with air gaging units used 
on grinders, honing machines, Superfinishers and boring 
mills. Final inspection, gage stock room and gear check- 
ing departments now use them, and 10 of the 50 new 
units are mounted on portable inspection carts or “‘tol- 
erance trucks.” 


Plastic had been used on Gisholt machines for many 
years. After observing its advantages, Gisholt tool 
engineers investigated the possibility of other applica- 
tions of plastic. Their decision to produce more plastic 
parts for their own use and to become a supplier for 
other companies resulted in the purchase of new equip- 
ment worth more than $100,000. 
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Gisholt recently set up this new department, complete 
with new machines, a newly-stocked tool crib and new 
heat treat facilities to increase plant capacity by 15%, 
improve delivery of new machines and permit more 
efficient handling of special close-tolerance work and 
rush jobs. Gisholt’s planning team recommended the 
purchase of more than $800,000 worth of new equip- 
ment for this department. 


How to reach these Tool Engineers 
and 39,000 like them in American Industry 


aS 

















mere 


Airy, ” Peep . 












How to get in on all the tooling decisions at Gisholt 


THE TOOL ENGINEER is written by and for the 
men in the tool engineering profession—the men who 
determine the need for new materials and production 
processes that will make a better product, faster and 
at less cost. It’s a fact-source for decision-makers at 
leading metalworking plants throughout the country 
—a proven performer that month-after-month suc- 


cessfully answers the tool engineer’s demand for 
authoritative, up-to-date information. 


More than 39,000 influential men in metalworking 
read THE TOOL ENGINEER for news about their 
profession, to learn of better ways to do their jobs. 
They’re looking for ideas. Isn’t it a good idea to put 
your product news where they expect to find it? 


Jutool Engineer 


Published by The American Society of Tool Engineers, 10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit 38, Mich. 


REGIONAL ADVERTISING OFFICES: 


EASTERN: 

Austin G. Cragg, 400 Madison Avenue, 

New York 17, New York—Telephone: PLaza 9-4018 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 

Francis Baldwin, 400 Madison Avenue, 

New York 17, New York—Telephone: PLaza 9-4018 
OHIO: 

Richard E. Cleary, 15515 Detroit Avenue, 

Cleveland 7, Ohio—Telephone: LAkewood 1-7125 
CENTRAL: 

Clarence T. Etter, 10700 Puritan Avenue, 

Detroit 38, Michigan— Telephone: UNiversity 4-7300 
MICHIGAN: 

R. Alan Cobleigh, 10700 Puritan Avenue, 

Detroit 38, Michigan—Telephone: UNiversity 4-7300 
WESTERN: 

Stanley F. Girard, 612 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois—Telephone: MIchigan 2-4465 
PACIFIC COAST: 


Robert E. Ahrensdorf, 5720 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 36, Calif.—Telephone: WEbster 8-3881 





What does he mean to you, this 
Power Engineer? If you make and 
sell power equipment, he means 
everything to you . . . because this 
man, and thousands like him, are 
the actual buyers/specifiers of the 
wide variety of power equipment 
that puts the muscle in America’s 
industrial tissue. 


How can you recognize a Power 
Engineer? It’s simple . . . by the 
job he does, the responsibilities he 
shoulders. He is the creator, sup- 
plier, controller of all the energy 
forms that are vital to American 
industry. Without his services, his 
knowledge, no shafts would turn, 
no lights would glow—anywhere. 


He operates power equipment, he 


reach . . . influence . 


Power Engineering 


maintains power equipment, he 
knows power equipment. No mat- 
ter who signs the checks, a Power 
Engineer—like John Cole, Mana- 
ger of Power Services for RCA at 
Camden, New Jersey—advises 
management on what to sign them 
for. That’s what he’s paid for; what 
management expects of him. 


What more logical way to reach, 
influence and SELL the Power En- 
gineer than through his own publi- 
cation, POWER ENGINEER- 
ING? Here is a publication de- 
voted to his interests, his needs. A 
publication editorially directed 
toward totally serving these needs. 
A publication that can take your 
sales story to the Power Engineer. 


. . SELL the Power Engineer through his own publication: 


The specialized magazine reaching/selling the power specialists! 
TECHNICAL PUBLISHING CO., 308 EAST JAMES STREET, BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Publishers also of PLANT ENGINEERING 


John Cole 
title: Manager of Power Services 


Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, New Jersey 





























Send for YOUR copy of this survey! 


This study features interviews with 
18 other Power Engineers in as 


many diversified industries. It de- 





fines the Power Engineer's func- 


tion. his importance to you in | 
your marketing concept. Write for | 
a complimentary copy, today. | 
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YOU PLFEPANALFEC TOGAYLP cccccccccsccccccece 


Tomorrow’s big sales in the $41-billion Original Equipment 
Market are yours if you pass a crucial test today.. 


Shortly, more new machinery and more new equipment 
than ever before will be in production. Materials, com- 
ponent parts and finishes—your products— must get into 
these specifications now. And now is the time for you to 
direct more advertising to this huge, highly active market. 


OEM SALES GROWING MORE RAPIDLY THAN GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 

















Source: Product Engineering, 1958 


Product Engineering The McGraw-Hill weekly magazine of 
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Catteyic AZ “i LK 6K, . 


coor OF you “retire” tomorrow 


In this booming market, design engineers hold the key to 
your sales future. Product Engineering heads its class in 
providing these initiators of OEM buying with the most 
useful information first. That’s why reader enthusiasm 
runs so high. 


Many feature articles pull over 2,000 individual reprint 
requests! Compared to a year ago, there are 57% more 
inquiries per ad per issue! ... 83% more catalog requests 
per offer! ...61% more inquiries per new component item!* 


To win tomorrow’s OEM orders, you must make the grade 
with these hard-to-reach men today. Your best OEM cus- 
tomers respond to advertising in Product Engineering. 


*Ask your Product Engineering representative to show you our 
just-published 1959 FACT FILE. It’s crammed with facts that 
point toward unequalled advertising opportunities for you. 


Design Engineering and Product Development e* 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


® @ 
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. Sales forecasts ... editorial analyses... are 
only a few of the new audience evaluation tools 
now offered by MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


To make hard-selling media selections in today’s 
highly jcompetitive markets, advertising man- 
agers dnd their agencies need new information 


and data which will measure the true role of busi- 
In MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, your advertis- 


ness magazine readers in the buying of indus- 
ing is read by 43,000 influential ‘‘diploma’’ engi- 


trial products 
neers... men whose management and technical 
AnO©’anglysis of advertising readership’’. . . buy functions require that they specify and buy. 
ing influence surveys . . . ‘‘validity of inquiries”’ ae 
Survey}... market research for specific products To learn more about this market, write: 


READERSHIP 


—¢ 
RESEARCH 





| 
f Mechanical Engineers - 29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y | 


Remember... Mechanical Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 
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New markets materialized for an old product 


when this manufacturer held an unusual contest 




















and aroused enthusiastic response from scientists 


New ‘product use’ ideas 


— yours for the asking 


By H. A. Scribner 
President 

Russell T. Gray, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 


= “Ideas submitted [to us] will im- 
prove many industrial and scientific 
processes, will crack bottlenecks 
that had been holding up or hamp- 
ering a number of processes, and 
will create new jobs through new 
uses of microbeads. The contest, 
from our point of view, was an un- 
qualified success.” 

Charles E. Searight, vice-presi- 
dent of Cataphote Corp., Toledo, 
Ohio and Jackson, Miss., made that 
enthusiastic observation at the con- 
clusion of an unusual contest de- 


signed to find new applications and 
new markets for an _ established 
product of Microbeads, Inc., a Cat- 
aphote subsidiary. 

Microbeads, Inc. makes micro- 
scopic glass beads in a variety of 
sizes. These beads have been used 
primarily in reflectorizing signs, 
highway striping and other mark- 
ings. Preliminary investigations had 
suggested that there were many 
other uses for the product. The 
problem was, how best to find out? 


Exclusive contest . . Contests for 
market information are not new. 
Many times they have done little 
in the way of producing anything 
more than publicity. Here was one 


30-second summary: Searching for new markets for an established 
product, this manufacturer enlisted the brains of top research scientists 
—by challenging their intelligence with a contest involving creative 
thinking in their respective fields of specialty. This article explains how 
the contest was conducted and its impact on the company’s future. 








place, however, that a contest with 
a desirable reward—a contest that 
would be a challenge to real brains 
—could be successful. 

In conjunction with the Beveridge 
Organization, the public relations 
firm employed by Cataphote, Rus- 
sell T. Gray, Inc. planned a contest. 
A few objections were raised by 
suggestion specialists, whose opin- 
ions on the success of the venture 
were solicited. 

Scientists are too sophisticated to 
submit to mass brainpicking, they 
said. Many are under contract to 
pass their ideas along exclusively 
to their employers. Although the 
contest was to be unique in being 
open solely to research scientists, 
somewhat parallel contests had 
failed to attain the desired results. 

Nevertheless, the client made the 
decision to proceed with a “Jobs for 
Tomorrow” contest. The results, in 
the words of Mr. Searight “. . . have 
been overwhelming, with a 12.5% 
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sales increase indicated within the 
first 90 days.” 


New ideas . . Contestants’ ideas 
ranged from using the beads as a 
non-vaporizing lubricant for com- 
ponents of space ships, to a starch 
additive that will increase white- 
ness, improve the “feel” and give 
greater stiffriess to altar cloths. 

Other ideas included the sug- 
gestion that the minuscule beads be 
used: to study and photograph air 
streams and air patterns; in insula- 
tion systems for frozen or cold foods 
and for houses; for sterilizing surgi- 
cal instrumerits; as beds in catalysts 
of various kinds; and, for filters 
used in the manufacture of synthetic 
fibers such as: nylon and other prod- 
ucts. 

Also suggested were application: 
as an aggregate in concrete—to per- 
mit, economically, designs and fin- 
ishes now possible only with un- 
limited budgets; in internal com- 
bustion engine mufflers; as vehicles 
sprayed in water and followed by 
sonar to chart underwater currents; 
for sound and noise absorption; with 
a plastic material to replace lead 
type metal; combined with plastics 
in the nose cones of rockets, to with- 
stand higher temperatures than 
hardened steel; and, for dozens of 
other purposes. 

“The contest will revolutionize 
our business,” said Mr. Searight. 
“Right now, about 70% of our pro- 
duction is for traffic control pur- 
poses, and we expect that market 
to continue to increase at the rate 
of 20% a year. But in five years we 
believe new industrial uses—re- 
sulting from the contest—will con- 
stitute 70% of our business, with 
traffic control claiming only 30%.” 

He added, “We have used and 
will continue to use industrial con- 
sultants to help us in product de- 
velopment and marketing, and we 
would have been happy if the con- 
test had produced workable ideas 
numbering in the dozens rather than 
the hundreds. Actually it produced 
ideas worth upward of three quar- 
ters of a million dollars, at the going 
rate for consultants.” 


Contestants pleased .. The sci- 


entists knew they were giving their 
expert opinions for free—and they 
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didn’t care! Said one entrant, “Most 
of the contests I’ve ‘seen are an in- 
sult to the intelligence. This one as- 
sumes I have brains and asks me to 
put them to use. The contest turned 
up a mailing list, provided unique 
samples of your product, and asked 
people to contribute, which was 
flattering.” 

“Being of a creative nature,” said 
another contestant, “this contest 
nudged my gears into action.” 
Others said the contest was a chal- 
lenge, that it had great prestige po- 
tential, while admitting in some 
cases that the prizes offered incen- 
tive but were secondary. 

First prize was an all-expense- 
paid, round trip to the Brussels 
World Fair. Winner was John J. 
Chyle, director of welding research 
for the A. O. Smith Corp., Milwau- 
kee, for the suggestion that com- 
bined the highest degree of origi- 
nality with future job potential. 

Second prize, a color television 
set, went to Dr. Harry F. Olson of 
the RCA laboratories in Trenton, 
N.J., one of the world’s most noted 
sound and acoustics engineers. 

Other prizes consisted of seven 
portable air conditioners. There 
were also 130 honorable mentions. 

A total of 751 individual scientists, 
including some of the top research 
names in the nation, submitted 
1,050 entries containing 1,436 ideas. 


tions, this ad was also used in direct 
mail promotion and produced 1,700 en- 
try requests. 


They came from 39 states, with 130 
being from the chemical and plastics 
field, 92 from electrical and elec- 
tronics, 85 from consultants, 84 from 
machinery and equipment special- 
ists, 43 from metal and metalwork- 
ing, 37 from petroleum, and 26 from 
aviation and missiles, among others. 


How it worked .. Backing up the 
contest was a planned program con- 
sisting of business publication ad- 
vertising, direct mail, feature ar- 
ticles for both trade periodicals and 
daily newspapers, and a complete 
contest kit. 

As agency for Cataphote, we han- 
dled all the advertising promotion 
and acted as consultant in the pro- 
gram, Six ads were placed in lead- 
ing trade publications. These drew 
more than 1,500 requests for con- 
test materials. A direct mail cam- 
paign, jointly quarterbacked by 
Gray and Beveridge, drew another 
1,700 requests. Other requests 
stemmed from the stories placed in 
periodicals by Beveridge. A grand 
total of nearly 4,500 requests were 
received from all sources. 

The contest kit, produced by our 
agency, included three sizes of beads 
enclosed in plastic envelopes, a run- 
down of the chemical and physical 
properties of the beads, a listing of 
present and suggested uses for them, 
rules, and the contest entry blank. 

Entries were returned to the 
Beveridge Organization and passed 
on to the three judges: Dr. R. P. 
Dinsmore, vice-president research 
and development, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.; H. W. Welch, Jr., di- 
rector research and development, 
military electronics division, Mo- 
torola, Inc.; and John J. Hanlon, 
technical director, Mohasco Indus- 
tries. 


Still working . . Since the end of 
the contest August 15, Mr. Searight 
reports an average of five or six 
requests a day for shipments of 
beads to researchers, many of whom 
entered the contest. Some labora- 
tories, he says, have reordered four 
or five times. 

“This,” says Mr. Searight, “indi- 
cates that the contest succeeded in 
introducing microbeads to research 
scientists and that they are excited 
about them.” . 














Give them the facts 


How to handie more 
callers in less time 


= The advertising department of 
Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N.Y., was 
having growing pains. As the de- 
partment expanded in scope and 
complexity, duties overlapped, com- 
munications broke down and small 
mistakes began to backfire loudly. 

Much of the trouble concerned 
relationships with space representa- 
tives, public relations men and ad- 
vertising service people. The ad 
people were calling on the wrong 
company personnel (mainly because 
there was no clear alignment of 
duties) and were wasting valuable 
time—their own and the company’s. 

Departmental reorganization 
came, of course. This was inevitable. 
What the company did that was 
different, however, was something 
else again. Rome Cable executives 
decided to let the space reps and 
suppliers in on the internal reor- 
ganization campaign and, also, while 
they were at it, they decided to do 
a little much-needed re-educating 
among this outside group. 

A letter to space salesmen, pr 
men and advertising suppliers went 
out over the signature of advertising 
manager Paul B. Nelson, Jr. The 
letter gave the reasons behind the 
reorganization move and explained 
that the reorganization involved two 
main areas: 


This ad department was interrupted constantly by 


visitors and phone calls. When they devised a 


solution, they decided to left the callers in on it 


1. Assignment of specific responsi- 
bilities to each individual. 

2. Rearrangement of daily work 
schedules in order to facilitate hav- 
ing staff members available for 
phone calls at specific times of day. 

The letter next proceeded to give 
names and titles of the sales pro- 
motion supervisor, publicity super- 
visor and administrative supervisor, 
and outlined the specific advertising 
or pr duties for which each was re- 
sponsible. 

Then the letter got down to the 
re-education phase. 

“We have also rearranged our 
work day to facilitate your contact- 
ing us by telephone,” the letter 
read. “We’ve found that many times 
a man will go to considerable effort 
to call us—especially when it’s a 
long distance call-—only to find that 
we're not in the office when his 
call finally comes through. 

“Accordingly, we’re all going to 
try to stick close to the office from 
11 to 12 each morning and from 
2 to 3 in the afternoon so that it 
will be easier for you to get in touch 
with us.” 

The letter went on to suggest 
that calls to the office be made, 
whenever possible, within those 
hours, and that the suppliers also 
telephone in advance before making 
a personal call. 


Bunching of telephone calls, as 
much as possible, within the one 
morning and one afternoon hour, 
has freed staff members from con- 
stant telephone interruptions all day 
long, Mr. Nelson explains. Also, en- 
couraging callers to telephone in 
advance has eliminated time wasted 
calling on the wrong person, arriv- 
ing when he is not in—and, at times, 
has even eliminated the need of 
the supplier making a personal call 
at all. 

What about the suppliers and 
space salesmen themselves? Did 
they like the idea? Some verbatim 
comments answer that question: 


® “Delighted to see someone take 
a moment to help us salesmen do 
a better job. We dislike calls on the 
wrong people as much as you do, 
and your letter makes each of your 
men’s functions very clear.” 


e “I want to congratulate you on 
the manner in which you have out- 
lined the area that each individual 
heads . . . This must give each in- 
dividual the feeling that he is part 
of a team with specific assignments 
and not just a faceless member of a 
department.” 


e “|... appreciate immensely your 
taking this step to help us avoid un- 
rewarding calls.” 


What about the Rome Cable staff 
members themselves? Their reac- 
tions indicate an enthusiasm equal 
to that of the service people, ac- 
cording to Mr. Nelson. Perhaps the 
comment that best sums up the 
general reaction was the one made 
by A. W. Dudreck, sales promotion 
supervisor. Mr. Dudreck’s comment: 

“I can now get my brain shifted 
into high and keep it there for a 
while instead of having to start 
over and over again following one 
interruption after another.” * 
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By John R. Sargent* 


s if your sales operation is not 
well organized, your customers will 
get to know it, over a period of time, 
and there is a good chance it will 
affect your business with them. 
Briefly defined, organization is the 
division of labor among people to 
achieve a given objective. Obvious- 
ly, unless a company has a one-man 
sales department, the way sales 
efforts are organized has a tre- 
mendous arnount to do with the 
company’s marketing effectiveness. 
In our management consultant ac- 
tivities, all too often have we heard 
comments such as: “Things are 
something of a mess here at head- 
quarters, but don’t worry about it. 
We have a wonderful group of dis- 
trict managers and salesmen out in 
the field and they are doing a good 
job of covering customers and the 
*This article is an adaptation of a speech 
given before the Sales Executives Club of 
New York, by Mr. Sargent, who is a part 
ner in the maanagement consultant firm, 
Cresap, McCormick and Paget, New York. 


y SD) 


You’re fooling only yourself if you think your customers 


and competitors don't know or care if your marketing 


operation has a few weak links, says a leading 


management consultant, and whether you know if or not... 


Trouble’s comin’ 


trade—so they aren’t aware of our 
problems.” 

This is strictly hokum. Let any 
unbiased observer talk to a few pur- 
chasing agents about which of their 
suppliers—saleswise—are well or- 
ganized and which are poorly organ- 
ized, and you'll get a pretty amazing 
eyeopener. 

Purchasing agents and other key 
personnel of customers quite soon 
see which suppliers are operating 
smoothly and which ones have in- 
ternal problems. They see it in the 
way the salesmen’s efforts are or- 
ganized; they see it in the way re- 
quests are handled and correspond- 
ence answered; they see it in terms 
of how often the sales manager calls 
on them and visits are made by 
other top executives of the supplier. 
Also, they see it in the speed of 
handling complaints, delivery in- 
formation, technical service help and 
a host of other matters. 

Gripes, problems and rumors have 
a way of taking long trips on that 
strange and wonderful vehicle—the 
business grapevine. People on the 


30-second summary: Poor sales organization is easy to identify when 
you know what to look for, according to this author who spells out the 
symptoms in detail. He pinpoints the trouble spots and then provides a 
simple but detailed set of fundamental—and proven—"principles” to 
use as yordsticks in setting up and maintaining a top notch sales 


organization. 
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receiving end tend to discount them 
if they are only occasional or of 
minor proportions. However, if they 
are long continued and substantiated 
from a variety of sources, there is 
a cumulative effect—they seem to 
grow geometrically in importance. 

Your salesmen may be as loyal 
as you could want them to be—they 
may have been with your company 
a long time and be good personal 
friends of yours—but they are hu- 
man. They don’t like to take the 
blame for things which may not be 
their fault. Also, they may like to 
gossip a little. 

Salesmen are extroverts. As they 
develop friendships with customers 
—as you want them to do—they 
tend to open up about personal or 
company problems and gripes. As a 
result, purchasing agents eventually 
can form rather vivid pictures of a 
supplier’s sales organization prob- 
lems. The purchasing agents may 
not have the entire story completely 
straight, but they know correctly 
that things are seriously wrong. 


Look at yourself . . What internal 
elements are apt to give the “tipoff” 
as to poor sales organization? Here 
are five evidences which are usual- 
ly the most obvious. 

@ Evidence 1: There is_ serious 
overloading of the sales manager. 
Often this results in everything be- 
ing done on an emergency basis. 





if you’re not ORGANIZED for sales 


There is not time for fact finding 
—or thinking—or planning, as 
would be desirable. There is not 
enough time to get out in the field. 
There is insufficient time to tackle 
problems of new product develop- 
ment, sales training, sales compen- 
sation, and the like. 


© Evidence 2: There is excessive 
personal solicitation and direct ac- 
count handling by the sales man- 
ager. 

This, in a way, is an extension of 
the serious overload problem, but 
judging from the frequency with 
which we run into the situation with 
clients, it deserves separate men- 
tion. A case can always be made for 
the customer wanting to deal with 
the top brass. However, where the 
sales manager’s “house” accounts 
are carried to an extreme, frequent- 
ly it means he hasn’t built a sales 
organization qualified to carry its 
share of the sales load. 


e Evidence 3: There is poor super- 
vision, excessive politicking, gen- 
erally poor morale among salesmen, 
and possibly friction among inside 
sales personnel. This not only re- 
duces the daily effectiveness of 
every man on the team but, of 
course, inevitably leads to the los- 
ing of key men. 


@ Evidence 4: There is poor coop- 
eration or liaison between the sales 
department and other departments 
of the company. Always there is apt 


to be some friction between sales 
and for example production, but if 
it is excessive, very often at least a 
share of the blame can be traced 
to the way the sales department is 
organized. 


@ Evidence 5: Sales expense is too 
high. Of course, there may be all 
sorts of reasons for this, but very 
often poor sales organization is one 
of the causes. 

Both good and poor organization 
are contagious. If a salesman is in 
an atmosphere of disorganization, he 
isn’t stimulated to organize his own 
efforts efficiently. If he can get away 
with being a “prima donna,” in 9 
out of 10 cases he'll do it. Where 
you have a collection of prima don- 
nas, you may have the basis for a 
good amateur theatrical troupe, but 
you don’t have a hard hitting, well 
knit sales organization—one that can 
operate at a reasonable cost in rela- 
tion to sales volume. 

The key principles of good organ- 
ization are not highly complex or 
difficult to learn. This is not in- 
tended to imply that organization- 
al problems—developed over a pe- 
riod of time in a substantial com- 
pany—are necessarily simple to 
overcome. But if key principles are 
observed as a company grows, there 
is a good chance that basic organ- 
izational problems will not assume 
major proportions. 


Key points . . There are 12 key 


principles of good organization. They 
are classified into three groups or 
“essentials” of organizational plan- 
ning. These are not “textbook stuff.” 
They are practical rules which our 
organization developed for our own 
use. They are the result of firsthand 
observation on a very large number 
of sales organizational assignments 
—extending over a period of the last 
15 years. 

Practically every 
normally encounter in sales organ- 
ization can be traced back to a fail- 
ure to observe one or more of the 
principles listed. The three essen- 
tial groupings of the 12 principles, in 
their correct sequence, are: 


problem we 


A. Define marketing objectives. 
There is one key principle under- 


lying this essential. 


B. Define responsibilities and au- 
thority. There are five key  princi- 
ples underlying this essential. 


C. Define reporting relationships. 
By this we mean “the chain of com- 
mand.” There are six key principles 
underlying this essential. 

As the term suggests, all three of 
these, plus their underlying princi- 
ples are, “essential” to an effective 
organization plan. So often it is felt 
that if a company has an organiza- 
tion chart—which should be the re- 
sult of following through the third 
essential, the defining of reporting 
relationships—it is satisfactorily or- 
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ganized. Actually, it is just not pos- 
sible to draw the best organization 
chart unless the first and second 
essentials also play a part of the 
process. 

Following is a listing and detailed 
analysis of the 12 principles. 
> Principle No. 1: Set clear-cut ob- 
jectives and have them understood. 

Organization is a reflection of re- 
quirements. A plan of organization 
cannot be soundly conceived unless 
it results from a definite concep- 
tion of the purposes and goals for 
which the organization exists. 


Purpose . . The attempt to designa 
marketing organization (or any 
other type) without such knowledge 
of objectives is comparable to the 
attempt to design a chemical process 
plant without the knowledge of the 
purpose for which the plant exists, 
the requirernents involved in terms 
of production rates, etc. 

In our consulting work, we are 
continually astonished at the lack of 
clarity or uniformity we find among 
company executives concerning the 
marketing objectives for their busi- 
ness. In a very large share of the 
cases, it is apt to be stated: “Well 
now look, while our objectives are 
not in writing, everyone in the or- 
ganization recognizes what the ob- 
jectives and the goals are.” 

Hearing this, we usually ask each 
executive, individually, for a sep- 
arate statemient expressing his own 
understanding as to what the com- 
pany objectives are, and his recom- 
mendations as to what they should 
be. In reviewing such statements, it 
is not at all surprising to find wide- 
ly differing viewpoints. Some ex- 
ecutives are 180 degrees out of 
phase with others—despite the fact 
that everyone is supposed to be on 
the same team, pulling for a com- 
mon goal. 

In the process of setting well de- 
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fined marketing objectives, it is 
necessary to carefully evaluate the 
marketing opportunities from every 
angle. This is a place where many 
companies fall down. They neglect 
to develop and regularly bring up to 
date this important marketing in- 
formation, which is essential to the 
establishing of objectives, but is 
also extremely important for short- 
er term planning and policy setting 
functions. 


> Principle No. 2: Definite duties and 
responsibilities. (This and the next 
five principles belong in the second 
essential category.) 

Simple as it sounds, in actual 
practice we find one of the key de- 
ficiencies in organization is the fail- 
ure to assign responsibilities—even 
those of major executives—in spe- 
cific and definite form. In many 
cases, responsibilities are assigned 
on a vague basis, including descrip- 
tions of functions which involve no 
more than job titles. 

Failure to define responsibilities 
leads to all sorts of organizational 
problems and confusion. The indi- 
vidual may not know exactly what 
his superiors expect of him. His su- 
periors may assume that certain ac- 
tivities are being covered, while ac- 
tually they are not. 


Put it om paper ..A_ well-de- 
veloped organization manual—ac- 
tively put into practice—is the most 
sensible way of assuring that the 
company’s organization is well de- 
fined and that everyone’s responsi- 
bilities are understood—both by 
themselves and by others. If no 
company-wide manual exists the 
sales manager should develop a 
marketing organization manual for 
his own departmental use. 

Very often we encounter cases 
where there are no written defini- 
tions of responsibilities but top man- 
agement states that “every man 
knows exactly what his job is.” 
Then we proceed to interview the 
man, as well as his equals at the 
same level, his superior and his sub- 
ordinates. Almost always, in such 
cases, we get widely varying con- 
cepts as to what his specific duties 
and the scope of his responsibilities 
are. 

This leads to all sorts of problems. 
In one company’s sales organiza- 


tion, for example, we recently found 
four individuals each of whom 
thought he had the responsibility 
for heading up sales training activi- 
ties. This is a rather extreme case, 
but we do find the same general 
problem to a lesser degree on a 
widespread basis. 

Every once in a while we en- 
counter a situation where the man- 
ager says: “We have to be too flexi- 
ble to assign duties and responsi- 
bilities on a written basis.” Usually, 
we then find that the so-called flex- 
ibility is really just an excuse for 
lack of discrimination in picking 
good personnel or an unwillingness 
to delegate on a consistent basis. 

Very few organizations change so 
rapidly that it’s difficult to maintain 
written descriptions of responsibili- 
ties. Actually, if and when changes 
are in order, it’s an extremely im- 
portant process to have to think out 
and then spell out the effect of such 
changes in terms of reassignment 
of duties and responsibilities. 


» Principle No. 3: Make authority 
commensurate with responsibilities. 

It almost goes without saying that 
if responsibilities are defined and 
allocated without the clear defining 
and allocation of the authority to 
carry out such duties, the result 
will be delay or frustration within 
the organization, or unsatisfactory 
control over the business. 


Avoid confusion . . Without a 
clear description of their authority, 
some persons may take actions 
which should not be taken without 
management approval. Conversely, 
cautious or conservative individuals 
may tend to refer matters of even a 
routine nature for management ap- 
proval. This slows up the work of 
the organization and burdens man- 
agement. 


> Principle No. 4: Represent every 
essential function. 

It is not unusual, even in relative- 
ly well-organized companies, to find 
that certain functions important to 
the basic objectives of the enter- 
prise are missing. In designing a 
new plan of organization or in re- 
viewing an existing plan, a careful 
check should be made to assure that 
every activity required to meet the 
objectives of the business is repre- 
sented organizationally. 





As a quick example, despite the 
advanced stage of the art, and the 
general knowledge of marketing re- 
search today, we still encounter 
many companies in intensively com- 
petitive businesses where the mar- 
keting research function has just 
been overlooked. 


> Principle No. 5: Delegate authori- 
ty to the lowest practical level. 

There is a natural tendency of in- 
dividuals to retain as much authori- 
ty as possible in connection with the 
activities of their subordinates. This 
is traceable to a number of human 
traits, the most important of which 
is for a superior executive to feel 
that a subordinate is not equipped 
to exercise authority properly, or 
to exhibit the same quality of judg- 
ment as himself. 


Problem .. A common problem in 
organization is the executive to 
whom subordinates must bring 


practically all matters for specific 
approval. 

Of course, while it is essential that 
superior executive control over sub- 
ordinates be exercised at all man- 
agement levels, this can be achieved 


without the delay-producing prac- 
tice of requiring extensive, specific 
approvals of every individual action. 
Satisfactory managerial supervision 
of sales or marketing can be 
achieved if the company has a clear- 
cut statement of its objectives and 
policies, a good organization manual, 
a well understood sales plan, and an 
effective control program. 

“With these basic management 
tools, it is possible—and safe—to 
delegate authority rather freely 
through the organization, provided 
company personnel is of satisfactory 
caliber. 

When subordinate personnel are 
familiar with the company’s objec- 
tives and policies and a description 
of their own duties, responsibilities 
and authority, and if they are sub- 
ject to adherence to agreed upon 
plans and established controls, they 
are in a position to make decisions 
which are not inconsistent with 
management objectives. 

By following this principle of del- 
egation, you can reach a very de- 
sirable end result—the freeing of 
management from burdensome de- 
tail. 


EVALUATION CHECKLIST FOR GOOD ORGANIZATION 


. Set clear cut objectives — make 
sure they're understood. 

. Establish definite duties and re- 
sponsibilities for everyone. 

. Match authority with assigned 
responsibilities. 

. Represent every function in the 
plan of organization. 

. Delegate authority to the lowest 
practical level. 

. Eliminate duplicate and conflict- 
ing functions. 








7. Make certain each person knows 
to whom he reports — and who 
reports to him. 


. Be sure no one reports to more 
than one supervisor. 


. Do not have too many persons 
reporting to one supervisor. 


. Group all related functions: sep- 
arate unrelated functions. 


. Avoid over-elaborate organiza- 
tion. 


. Maintain consistent patterns of 
organizations at all levels. 








> Principle No. 6: Eliminate dupli- 
cate and conflicting functions. 

Obvious as this point is, it is quite 
common to find this situation ex- 
isting in many organizations today— 
especially large-scale organizations. 

In the making of an organization 
study, once the preliminary defin- 
ing of functions is accomplished, a 
careful analysis must be made of 
the interrelationship of function and 
groups of functions. 

For example, in one company re- 
cently, we found three different in- 
dividuals keeping separate sales 
records. In one case, it was because 
the product manager didn’t know 
what records were available; in an- 
other the key individual felt the ex- 
isting records weren’t adequate for 
his needs, and in the third case, the 
department head didn’t trust the 
available data. Today there is a 
tremendous amount of this and sim- 
ilar types of wasted effort in both 
big and small companies. Careful 
organizational studies can lead to 
significant savings. 


Reporting relationships . . The 
third essential element or group of 
principles in sound organizational 
planning is the defining of report- 
ing relationships. The end result of 
this is usually an _ organization 
chart. Principles 7 to 12 belong in 
this essential group . 


> Principle No. 7: Each person 
should know to whom he reports— 
and who reports to him. 

Simple as it sounds, it is a fairly 
common occurrence in the organ- 


ization of even well-managed com- 
panies to find a considerable amount 
of misunderstanding on this point. 
Sometimes there is a difference of 
opinion between a superior and a 
subordinate as to the line of author- 
ity and responsibility. It is often 
found that subordinates believe that 
they report to more than one per- 
son. J 

There is a tendency to confuse re- 
porting lines with procedural flow 
lines, and with lines of communica- 
tion on operating details. Some sub- 
ordinates feel that because they sub- 
mit reports to other persons, they 
are working for them. They fail to 
recognize that there is a difference 
between the procedural flow and 
communication lines within an or- 
ganization, and the organizational 
relationships involving authority and 
responsibility. A clear-cut and de- 
tailed chart of organization is the 
most practical means of clearing up 
misunderstandings along this line. 


> Principle No. 8: No person should 
report to more than one supervisor. 

This principle, also fundamental, 
is frequently violated in both large 
and small organizations. It should 
be made clear that the point here 
refers solely to line or operating re- 
lationships and not to staff relation- 
ships. 


> Principle No. 9: Too many persons 
should not report to one supervisor. 

Contrary to some opinions we feel 
there is no flat rule that can be 
made as to the number of people 
that can be supervised by one ex- 
ecutive. In some cases, it is im- 
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practical to expect a supervisor to 
direct more than three people. In 
other cases, it is possible for him 
to supervise as many as 20 or 30. 

The guiding factor in making 
such a determination is the diffi- 
culty of the type of supervision in- 
volved. If individuals are engaged 
in routine types of work, it is pos- 
sible to extend the span of control 
to include a substantial number. On 
the other hand, the head of a high- 
ly technical marketing operation 
consisting of specialists engaged in 
complex and difficult assignments 
may not be able to direct, properly, 
the activities. of more than three or 
four subordinates. 

In measuring the supervisory load 
of an executive, consideration must 
naturally be given to the amount of 
staff assistance with which he is 
provided. Normally, it is not correct 
to count the number of supervisor’s 
staff assistants and add them to the 
subordinate ine personnel reporting 
to him in determining his super- 
visory load. 

Actually, the staff is—or should 
be—of assistance to him in super- 
vising the line elements for which 
he is responsible. It should not 
constitute, in itself, an additional 
supervisory burden. It is true that 
the staff must be coordinated, but 
this burden is not commensurate 
with the relief which is provided by 
the existence of a staff in supervis- 
ing line elements. 


> Principle No. 10: Group related 
functions and separate unrelated 
functions. 

Failure to group related functions 
creates the need for a high degree 
of coordination—which would be 
achieved automatically if the func- 
tions were properly grouped. When 
certain types of functions are split 
among several executives (for ex- 
ample, advertising and promotion), 
there is no one under the manager 
who is concerned with the develop- 
ment of a full-fledged program with 
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respect to that entire function. 

In addition, the grouping or com- 
bining of unrelated functions creates 
diffusion of efforts on the part of 
subordinate executives. Through be- 
ing assigned unrelated activities, 
they are hampered by the diversity 
of their supervisory tasks. This 
causes a loss in the benefits of spe- 
cialization and the intensity of effort 
that is developed if their job is 
more homogeneous. 


> Principle No. 11: Avoid over-elab- 
orate organization. 

In applying the principles of or- 
ganization, it is always possible to 
evolve a plan of organization which 
is complete and sound but which 
may be excessively expensive. 
Every organization plan must be 
evaluated carefully in the light of 
the size of the company and its fi- 
nancial abilities. If excessive ex- 
pense is involved, the plan should 
be modified by consolidation and 
possible elimination of some activi- 
ties that may not be completely 
essential to the success of the enter- 
prise. 
> Principle No. 12: Use consistent 
patterns of organization at all levels. 

Many organizations, and most 
large ones, subdivide their activities 
into several elements on a product 
or regional basis. Where these ele- 
ments are performing the same or a 
closely similar type of activities, 
they should be organized similarly, 
except where there is a strong rea- 
son not to do so. 

Uniformity of organization pos- 
sesses three strong advantages: it is 
simpler; top staff supervision of the 
subordinate elements is made easi- 
er; and, uniformity of organization 
assists in the development of ex- 
ecutive personnel. Moreover, uni- 
formity facilitates the interchange 
of personnel without difficult transi- 
tions. 


Implementation . . There is one 
further key point to consider. It is 
not classed as a “principle” be- 
cause it deals more with the ap- 


proach to planning a marketing or- 
ganization. 

Obviously, no type of organiza- 
tional work should be done com- 
pletely in an ivory tower. It must be 
based on intimate, first hand knowl- 
edge of facts related to the many 
“principles” discussed above. In 
the marketing area, management 
must not plan the organization en- 
tirely from its own point of view; it 
must also apply a grass roots ap- 
proach. This type approach involves 
a study of organizational require- 
ments in terms of the needs of the 
market for selling, promotion, ware- 
house stocks, customer service and 
so forth. 

Too often plans are set up through 
the shuffling around of boxes and 
drawing of lines—at headquarters— 
without really examining the com- 
pany’s marketing organization needs 
from the standpoint of customers, 
dealers and distributors. This may 
be due to any of a number of fac- 
tors. Management may want a plan 
that is convenient and easy to ad- 
minister; the plan may be due to 
penuriousness or overcautiousness; 
it may be due to oversimplifying 
the marketing job to be done. Also, 
it may be due to plain stupidity. 

Whatever the cause, the plan is no 
good if it doesn’t bridge the gap be- 
tween the way management would 
like to organize from its own in- 
ternal standpoint, and the way the 
market requires in order to do an 
effective marketing job. Lack of this 
grass roots approach frequently re- 
sults in sales organizations being 
seriously out of tune with the op- 
portunities presented by the market. 

We hear the darndest excuses for 
the organizational messes that are 
found in some companies. However, 
probably the most common is the 
statement, “I just can’t find the time 
now, but I am going to get at it just 
as soon as things let up.” Frankly, I 
think it is pretty clear that the sales 
manager can’t afford not to find the 
time right away to examine care- 
fully the organization of his sales 
operation. of 


‘Briefly, organization is the division 


of labor to achieve a given objective.’ 











30-second summary: Product 
improvement resulted in a mar- 
keting: problem for this manufac- 
turer of coated abrasives. It was 
necessary to sell abrasives users 
on a new technology requiring 
special machinery. It was also 
necessary to convince machinery 
builders that the new technology 
really meant a new market for 
them. Only then was there an 
expanding market for the coated 
abrasives. Step-by-step, this ar- 
ticle tells how the problem was 
solved. 


Building a market 
—with a trade show 


Selling someone else's product i> an unusual way to 


build a market for yourself—particularly when you have 


to educate the end user to a new technology. Here's 


a case history of a company which did just that 


= Product improvement can cause 
complications. Setting up a tough 
marketing challenge for the manu- 
facturer is a good example. 

When a manufacturer improves 
his product to the point where a 
whole new family of machines must 
be developed — by others — to ex- 
ploit his product, the challenge is 
particularly tough. He must per- 
suade the machinery builder that a 
market exists, must help create that 
market, and must teach the user a 
whole new technology. He must, 
that is, if the product is to perform 
at its best. 

Behr-Manning, Troy, N.Y., a di- 
vision of Norton Co., has been bur- 
dened with this problem for years. 
The company has stepped up the 
work capacity of a humdrum mate- 
rial like sandpaper to the rank of a 
highly specialized technical product 
called coated abrasives. 

In many applications, these abra- 
sives are capable of outperforming 
the grinding wheel and the polish- 
ing jack — if the user knows how 
and has the right equipment. Behr- 
Manning has devoted considerable 
effort to building the market as well 
as to disseminating the know-how. 
Several months ago, with a ma- 
chinery show that attracted national 
attention, the company’s long range 
campaign of industrial design, de- 
velopment and education reached its 
highest point yet. 


Seeds of growth . . Years ago, the 
company began developing a staff— 
now national in scope—of product 
engineers. Its members have helped 


—with success, sales and profit 


other manufacturers design ma- 
chines which would use belts, rolls, 
drums, discs and other forms of 
coated abrasives. They have also 
toiled in the field to show users how 
to get the best dollar’s worth out of 
the product. 

Progress was slow but constant. 
Basic grinding and polishing ma- 
chines were installed in demonstra- 
tion rooms at Troy and in the 16 
branches across the country. Fi- 
nally, in 1954, industry’s accept- 
ance of coated abrasives moved 
Behr-Manning to stage a show of 
grinding and polishing machines at 
its Chicago branch. 

Success was moderate: 22 build- 
ers displayed 52 machines to some 
500 actual or potential customers, 
mainly from the metal-working 
Midwest. In 1956, the affair was re- 
peated at Cleveland, where 31 
manufacturers demonstrated 67 ma- 
chines to more than 1000 industrial 
visitors. Behr-Manning again 
picked up the tab as host. 

This year, not without some re- 
cession-born doubts, the company 
had gone ahead with construction 
at Troy of an attractive new prod- 
uct engineering building. Expenses 
totalled considerably more _ than 
$1,000,000. Management, still refus- 
ing to hedge, voted to open the new 
building with a third machinery 
show. 


Planning proceeds . . A poll of 
machinery and machine tool builders 
disclosed that 55 would sign aboard 
with alacrity. At that point, backed 
up by a 50-man sales promotion 
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Show site . . Expenses totaled more than $1,000,000 for the new Product Engineering 
building, in which the third annual coated abrasives machinery show was held. 


crew, the onus of attracting custo- 
mers sat squarely on the sales and 
product engineering departments. 
There was a chilling fact to con- 
sider: the show’s location was not 
Chicago or Cleveland. It was up- 
state New York, relatively remote 
from major metalworking centers 
and a healthy drive even from 
New York City, New Jersey, south- 
ern Connecticut or eastern New 


England where industry flourishes. 
Southern and midwestern wood- 
working plants, too, lay well over 
the horizon. 
Nevertheless, a 
budget (later augmented) was ap- 


sizeable show 
propriated and the promotion 
started. To announce the show, 
news stories were submitted to in- 
dustrial magazines and four- and 
two-page inserts were run on a 
staggered schedule in Steel, Ameri- 
can Machinist, Grinding & Finish- 
ing, and Tool Engineer. 

To take them out of the ordinary, 
the inserts were printed on heavy 
stock and the first page was coated 
with actual abrasive grain. Direct 
mail pieces, similarly coated, were 
supplied to machinery manufactur- 
ers—with their imprints—in quan- 
tities up to 3000 each for mailing 
to their customers. 

Meanwhile, Behr-Manning staged 
its own three-part direct mail pro- 
gram. It used the coated inserts as 
announcements to 61,000 customers. 

Following this was a letter of in- 
vitation signed by Industrial Sales 
Manager Thomas G. Gilcoyne. With 
his letter went a 14-page list of 
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more than 150 machines to be ex- 
hibited, reservation forms, and a 
description of the show program. 
The third mailing, intended as a 
reminder, contained maps which 
directed the motorist from main 
highways to the plant. 


Advance drumbeating . . Well in 
advance of the show, it was made 
the chief topic of divisional and re- 
gional sales meetings at branches 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago and Detroit. Field 
men were urged to invite their 
customers to bring actual work- 
pieces for comparative test grind- 
ing and polishing on various new 
machines. Kits distributed at these 
meetings contained king-size show 
tickets and a list of manufacturers 
exhibiting. 

Also, pressure was exerted for 
months on more than 100 field en- 
gineers with key industrial ac- 
counts, by frequent bulletins which 
kept them informed and _ alerted. 
Articles on the forthcoming show 
also appeared in “Abrasive Tech,” 
an external publication directed to 
52,000 industrial readers, and in 
Norton Company’s venerable “Grits 
and Grinds.” Thousands of show 
tickets were furnished to field men 
for use as direct hand-out pieces. 

An important phase of the show 
programming involved the indus- 
trial publications on whose editors 
Behr-Manning relies heavily for 
technical communication with abra- 
sives users, 


Accordingly, the first day of the 
show, a Monday, was set aside ex- 
clusively for editors from nearly 
40 publications. They toured the 
plant and got an unimpeded oppor- 
tunity to quiz the technical repre- 
sentatives of the machinery build- 
ers and Behr-Manning product en- 
gineers. Several editors chose to 
remain for a second day’s work. 


Pageantry . . The new building 
and the show were opened official- 
ly by Governor W. Averell Harri- 
man, who also addressed the edi- 
tors’ luncheon served in the ad- 
ministration building. Local radio 
and television stations covered the 
brief exercises. 

On Tuesday morning the show 
opened to industrial men—the all- 
important customers for machines 
and, later, abrasives. The attitude 
among sales executives was one of 
apprehension not unlike that sur- 
rounding a Broadway opening. This 
was true even though advance reg- 
istration for hotels and motels in 
the area pointed to an attendance 
at least respectable. 

The worry didn’t last long. Cus- 
tomers began arriving by car, by 
planes—both transport and corpo- 
rate, by train, cab and chartered 
bus. Long before noon two big 
parking areas were glutted with 
nearly 500 cars, and the first day’s 
registration closed at 647. 

By 5:00 Friday night, total regis- 
tration had reached 2,099, not count- 
ing “repeaters,” from nearly 1600 
companies in 28 states and six for- 
eign countries. It included more 
than 60 members of an abrasives 
committee from General Motors, 
who worked two days at the show 
and held staff meetings in Behr- 
Manning conference rooms. A sim- 
ilar number came from various 
General Electric Co. plants, and 
smaller groups from large steel, 
aircraft and appliance firms. 


The payoff . . The roster was blue 
chip. Substantial orders were placed 
for machines ranging from air- 
driven hand tools to 1144-ton giants, 
and for coated abrasive products as 
well. 

Customers did bring or ship ac- 
tual parts, and did see them test- 
ground or polished on various types 
of new equipment, All day every 








day, product engineers were clos- 
eted with production men from 
customer plants. In addition, near- 
ly 200 actual testing projects were 
scheduled during the show for ex- 
ecution later. 

Meanwhile, lectures on the bas- 
ics of grinding and polishing were 
delivered several times daily by a 
Behr-Manning technical man, and 
attended by more than 400 visitors. 
Nearly 1,400 enjoyed motorized 
tours of the plant’s 56.5 acres of 
floor space necessitating the hasty 
doubling of the number of trail- 
ers originally allotted for this chore. 
When rain fell, quantities of plas- 
tic raincoats were on hand to pro- 
tect the riders as they traveled be- 
tween, buildings. 

In a plant area next to the show, 
a room about 40 feet square was 
converted to a luncheon bar with 
tables. More than 4000 snacks were 
served, in addition to meals eaten 
in the company cafeteria nearby. 

Two midgets dressed in blue bear 
suits animated the new “Bear 
Brand” trademark. They were 
photographed with show visitors on 
quick-developing film at a tape ex- 
hibit within the show. At other 
times the “bears” paraded signs 
which announced plant tours or the 
next showing of a new color film 
on offhand polishing. 


Results . . When the returns were 
in—including letters of extreme 
enthusiasm from exhibitors and 
likewise from customers—Behr- 
Manning management men felt that 
the show had done much to ac- 
complish four major objectives: 
® Sell abrasive machines. 
® Broaden the use of coated abra- 
sive products. 
® Teach new and improved prac- 
tices in the grinding and finishing 
of metals, plastics, glass and other 
materials, and the sanding of wood. 
e Establish modern abrasive-using 
equipment as legitimate machine 
tools to be reckoned with in to- 
morrow’s industrial production. 
Also significant, company man- 
agement had another feeling about 
the show: they were not at all 
clear how else a message so techni- 
cal and so varied could be delivered 
so tellingly to an equal number of 
attentive minds—for the same dol- 
lar. * 


Officials . . partici- 
pating in first-day 
ceremonies, (I - r): 
Dirck Olton, man- 
ager, product engi- 
neering dept.; Mil- 
ton P. Higgins, 
president, Norton 
Co.; Governor 
Horriman; E. C. 
Schact, president, 
Behr-Manning Co.; 
John J. Purcell, 
mayor, Troy, N. Y. 


Trailer tours . 











- Nearly 1,400 visitors took motorized tours of plant. Guides on each 


trailer described highlights over public address systems. 


Working sessions . 


. Production problems were the basis of countless discussions when 


visitors saw practical applications of machines and materials. 


Machines star . . 
Participants were 
well rewarded as 
their machines re- 
ceived careful 
scrutiny, leading to 
questions—and or- 
der placement. 
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By Robert V. Weston 
Manager, Marketing Services 
Hitchiner Mfg. Co. 

Milford, N. H. 


= We recently held a sales meeting 
for our manufacturers’ agents in 
which our company had an oppor- 
tunity to test a personal sales 
theory. The theory is this: Don’t 
call a group of manufacturers’ 
agents together to explain your sales 
objectives. Help them to discover 
their own. 

Our company manufactures pre- 
cision investment castings. At our 
recent sales conference, 14 of our 
15 manufacturers’ agents partici- 
pated—which, in itself, pleased us. 
The conference theme was “raising 
the level of our agents as sales- 
business men.” 


Lone wolves? . . We decided that, 
if they continued to think of them- 
selves only as peddlers, we were 
going to be handicapped with “lone 
wolf” journeymen devoting dispro- 
portionate time and effort to small 
segments of their territories. Our 
growth, in large part, depends upon 
their growth. 

Like many companies, we have 
been plagued with distribution 
problems because our agents failed 


Give them the picture 


How to raise your 
sales rep’s sights 


This company found it would not get full value from 


its agents until they stopped seeing themselves as 


peddlers and began seeing themselves as business men 


to visualize, or lacked the courage 
to expand and better themselves. 
Our constant encouragement toward 
this end met with resentment and 
evasion. Excuses ranged from “Can’t 
gamble” to “I’m making a living, 
aren’t I?” And the peddler parade 
went on. 

The real difficulty in planning our 
conference was in how to set the 
objectives rather than in determin- 
ing what they were. 

We tried to show the agents that, 
as our market standing must be 
measured against market potential 
and performance of competition, so 
is their personal standing judged. 


What? Where? How much? .. 


We explained that to do this, three 
questions must first be answered: 
What is our business? Where is our 
business? How much is our busi- 
ness? 

In an effort to strengthen their 
confidence in our philosophy, we 
put together a series of flipover 
charts to illustrate in detail, the 
method by which we defined our 
business. Definition was made in 
terms of four-digit S.LC. by cor- 
relating all customers over a period 
of two years, as well as potential 
customers, with the appropriate in- 


It isn't always easy to whip up enthusiasm in your manu- 

5 facturers’ agent. The reason, this author feels, is that the 

agent is not encouraged to see the total sales picture and 

his own place in it. Hitchiner Mfg. Co. went a long way 

toward the solution with a single sales meeting which 

had this basic theme: Treat the agent like a business man. Help him to 
define his own objectives . . they will usually coincide with yours. 
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dustrial classification number; then 
plotting the range and frequency 
against the total number and type 
of manufacturing for the whole 
country. 

Using several market data books, 
we plotted by individual county, 
the location of every plant whose 
S.LC. corresponded with the num- 
bers making up our business. 

The third question was the big 
question: How much? The biggest 
because we stand or fall on the 
basis of how much we do. Not in 
terms of dollars necessarily but how 
much in terms of relationship to 
what others are doing and in rela- 
tionship to the share of the market 
we are getting. 


Finding the common factor . . 


To accomplish this we defined a 
common factor, establishing a rela- 
tionship between dollars and plants 
and between the performance of one 
agent against another agent. Here’s 
how we did it: 

Before the meeting, a series of 
Statistical studies were conducted to 
find as many sales territories as 
possible which shared consistent 
“factors.” These studies 
the following: 


included 


1. Total number of buying customer 
plants in each area. 
® Percentage of total number of 
plants in that area. 


2. Number of customers’ plants 
whose total annual dollar purchases 
exceeded $10,000. (A figure based 
on the sales vs. profit make-up of 
our particular business. ) 





® Percentage of total number of 
buying plants in area. 

® Average total dollar purchases 
of the “over $10,000” plants. 


3. Average total dollar purchases of 
plants buying less than $10,000. 


4. Territory coverage by customer 
plant location. i.e., judged poor, fair, 
or good by comparison of an actual 
customer map plot with standard 
plant density per county. 


5. Technical and sales ability. 


Four territories were found whose 
averages, percentages, coverage, etc. 
shared factors consistent through- 
out all of the above points. 

At our meeting, the results of 
each of these studies was fully dis- 
played on individual six-foot-long 
charts. As each was explained and 
placed beside the preceding chart, 
desirable “factors” were encircled. 


Establishing a standard .. The 
average performance of the four 
equally and highly rated territories 
produced a standard of measure- 
ment enabling: 


> The agent to plan objectively the 
future of his operation by knowing 
what it will require in terms of 
manpower, and indicated the dollar 
volume he may expect with each 
degree of development. 


> The company to objectively eval- 
uate each agent’s performance, be- 
cause evaluation is made solely on 
the basis of his performance against 
the combined performance of other 
agents. 


> The company to estimate what 
total business should be or can be- 
come as governed by the agent’s 
ability and action in increasing his 
number of buying plants. 


The key to “measuring the fu- 
ture”; the key to helping the agent 
define his objectives and the direc- 
tion of his business, is the rate at 
which he is adding, or can add, new 
buying plants to his accounts— 
without regard for purchase volume 
of the individual plant. 

An agent having a number of 
buying customer plants ranging 
from 4.5% to 17% of the total num- 
ber of plants in his area will statis- 
tically have: 


> 10% buying over $10,000 per year 
averaging $19,000 per plant. 


> 90% buying wider $10,000 per 
year averaging $2,500 per plant. 


New programs, new respect. . 
On the basis of this meeting, sev- 
eral of our agents planned 1958 pro- 
grams for expansion—worked out 
by ‘themselves—on the basis of 
“average plant dollars.” Most all 
revised 1958 sales forecasts in ac- 
cordance with these standards and 
their intention to increase the num- 


ber of “buying plants.” A gratifying 
by-product, as expressed by one 
agent, was that he personally has 
much greater respect for our com- 
pany. 

We are not suggesting this pro- 
gram to be anything more than an 
intelligent guide. We realize such 
things as geography will temper 
results. Changing economy, plus our 
own production and marketing in- 
novations, mean re-doing the study 
each year. But we know one thing 
for certain—it is helping our cash 
register ring more often. * 





Looking for someone? 


Here’s a clearinghouse for agents 


= Have you ever had the prob- 
lem of needing a qualified manu- 
facturer’s representative to han- 
dle your line, and not knowing 
where to begin looking? 

Metal Products Sales Co., West 
Hartford, Conn., decided it was 
a tough problem, too. Metal Prod- 
ucts operates a marketing service 
for manufacturing companies and 
one of its services, naturally, is 
locating the most qualified agent 
for a client’s line. Eventually, 
Metal Products got just plain 
tired of the time and expense in- 
volved in interviewing 20 agents 
to find the right one. 

As a result, Metal Products set 
up Manufacturers’ Agents Di- 
vision, a separate branch devoted 
exclusively to bringing manufac- 
turers and agents together, sup- 
plying each with specific, detailed 
and pertinent facts about the 
other, so that a satisfactory selec- 
tion could be made. 

The company had been collect- 
ing names of manufacturers and 
agents for some time, as an aid 
to servicing its own clients. When 
the company realized its lists had 
grown into the thousands, it 
seemed to be time to set up agent 
service as such. In preparation 
for this Metal Products worked 
out a_ special service with 
Dun & Bradstreet to supplement 





its regular service, and a method 
of checking on an agent’s busi- 
ness connections.” 

Information for the division’s 
files is obtained from a data file 
filled out by manufacturers. In- 
formation gathered in this man- 
ner is supplemented by the di- 
vision’s special Dun & Bradstreet 
service. 

When a manufacturer contacts 
the Manufacturers’ Agents Di- 
vision for aid, reports are sent to 
agents in that territory announc- 
ing the fact and a form, corre- 
sponding to the manufacturers’ 
data file, is enclosed to be filled 
in by the prospective agent. 
When the material is returned, 
it is checked and incorporated 
with information from the Dun 
& Bradstreet service, plus the di- 
vision’s own special investigation. 

From this, the manufacturer is 
supplied with detailed confiden- 
tial reports on the most qualified 
agents in the territory where the 
service is required. Usually, re- 
ports on two or three prospective 
agents who seem to fill the bill 
are sent in answer to a request. 

A more efficient method, after 
all, than interviewing 20 agents 
and thoroughly investigating two 
or three “finalists” every time a 
manufacturer decides he needs a 
sales rep. 
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Working together . 


- Mill & Factory “salesmen” 


kets with General Electric representatives during GE’s ‘‘Media Days.”’ 


By Bud Reese 

IM Associate Editor 

# A brash, gung-ho media sales- 
man nowadays is hard to find. 

The reason: This type of salesman 
has outlived his usefulness. No long- 
er is the media rep kept waiting 
with one foot in the reception room 
door. Instead, the door is wide open 
—often held that way by the media 
director or advertising manager 
himself. 

Why the switch? Why are more 
and more advertisers and agencies 
changing their attitude toward the 
media salesman’s call? 

One reason is that the buyers now 
regard the salesmen as responsible 
working partners. These buyers now 
believe that. a good media repre- 
sentative is more than a space or 
time peddler. They see him as a 
specialist. They know that he spends 
nearly all his time in one field of 
marketing or on one market, and 


therefore is an authority on his sub- 
ject. 

The primary force behind this 
trend, however, is more deliberate 
media selection. Advertisers and 
agencies throughout the country are 
giving added attention to their 
media schedules. Complete, objec- 
tive reappraisal of media is the or- 
der of the day. Without the active 
cooperation of the media salesman, 
the job would be nearly impossible. 


Media days . . An example of this 
cause and effect can be found in the 
General Electric Distribution As- 
semblies Dept.’s “Media Days.” 
According to the advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Robert D. 
Fitzpatrick, “Too often we had 
found that media stories had to be 
twice-told tales—once to our adver- 
tising agency and again to us. Also, 
the media rep had to compete with 
the telephone, and media therefore 





30-second summary: Advertisers and agencies no longer regard me- 
dia representatives as peddlers. Instead, they see the media salesman 
as a specicilist on his market. This article summarizes the new attitude 
of buyer toward seller, and explains the reasons behind it. Included 
also are some of the more progressive methods of evaluating and in- 
vestigating media, and of working with the media representative. 
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A trend: 


talk over their magazine’s merits and mar- 
9g 


did not receive the undiluted atten- 
tion they deserved.” 

As a solution to this problem GE 
and its agency, Brooke, Smith, 
French & Dorrance, decided on 
“Media Days”—two days to be de- 
voted entirely to a thorough review 
of print media, as presented by the 
media representatives. 

Agency and client agreed that the 
two days would permit them to hear 
the full media stories, without nag- 
ging interruptions. In _ addition, 
“Media Days” would: 


® Provide an opportunity to make 
comparative analyses among con- 
tending books while the facts relat- 
ing to each were still fresh in the 
mind. 


® Enable agency and client to com- 
pare notes, thus eliminating misun- 
derstandings which might arise as a 
result of media arguments being 
presented separately to client and 
agency. 


® Preclude the need for frequent 
calls on both client and agency by 
media people who otherwise might 
feel they hadn’t had full opportunity - 
to present their story. 


BSF&D’s media department got 
the ball rolling with not-unprece- 
dented, but highly unusual invita- 
tions to those publishers whose 





Advertisers and agencies are learning that they 
can get more out of media salesmen by treating them as 


responsible working partners—for that is what 


they are, or can be if given the opportunity. These more 
progressive media buyers no longer see the rep as a 
space or time peddler. Now they consider him a specialist 
on his publication’s market. Here's the 
story behind this all-important trend in media buying 


Working with media salesmen 


books would be contenders for GE’s 
space advertising dollars. 

Each publication was asked to 
prepare a presentation not to exceed 
a half-hour. Space reps were re- 
quested to cover specific points, in 
addition to any other sales points 
they wished to offer within the time 
limit. 

For example, the picture at upper 
left shows Mill & Factory’s manag- 
ing editor Robert Wilcox, 
manager Webster Young, and assist- 
ant publisher G. D. Vosburgh dis- 
cussing their publication with Wil- 
liam A. Walker, vice-president and 
account executive of Brooke, Smith, 
French & Dorrance; R. D. Fitzpat- 
rick of GE’s Distribution Assemblies 
Department; and H. E. Pengel, 
BSF&D’s media manager and vice- 
president. 


More of the same . . No limit was 
placed on the number of salesmen 
the publisher could send to give the 
half-hour presentation, and the 
atmosphere was purposely kept in- 
formal—shirt sleeves the preferred 
attire. Questions from both sides 
during and after presentations were 
encouraged, so that any doubts 
could be cleared away on the spot. 

GE is highly satisfied with the re- 
sults. During the two days approxi- 


sales 


mately 18 books presented their 
cases at BSF&D’s New York offices. 
In addition, all the space reps 
seemed to favor this novel media 
investigation technique. Charles 
Lippold of Plant Engineering com- 
mented, “It gives us a good oppor- 
tunity to present our story to an 
audience obviously keenly inter- 
ested in what we have to say. I’d 
like to see more of the same.” 


More ‘invitations’ . . Another 
company that is using a similar ap- 
proach to media evaluation and in- 
vestigation is Reynolds Metals. As 
explained in last month’s IM (p. 47), 
Reynolds has scheduled approxi- 
mately 50 individual meetings with 
its marketing people and publishers’ 
representatives. 

The representatives are being in- 
vited to Richmond to put on a com- 
plete and up-to-date presentation 
on their publication. Attending will 
be the proper representatives of 
Reynolds’ advertising department, a 
market manager and market direc- 
tor responsible for that particular 
field, and a representative of the 
Reynolds’ agency concerned. 

The sessions will be conducted 
similar to those of GE’s Media Days. 


Many, many others . . The two 
above examples of the trend to bet- 


ter, more sophisticated media-buyer 
relations are outstanding. They are 
not, however, the only indications of 
the trend. 

Many other advertisers and agen- 
cies have come to regard space 
salesmen as responsible “working 
partners,” and have begun treating 
them as such. Here are some of the 
most publicized examples: 


® Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, 
Milwaukee agency, held a luncheon 
for 350 space representatives at its 
golden anniversary celebration. 


® Kameny Associates, New York 
advertising and pr agency, threw a 
party for 150 space salesman just 
last month. Expressed reason: “To 
make the salesmen feel more at 
home when visiting the agency. 


® Kudner Agency, New York, re- 
versed the customary space selling 
procedure by sending its associate 
media director, E.G. Weymouth, Jr., 
on a special trip to the general of- 
fices of Stanley Publishing Co. in 
Chicago. Purpose: To discuss auto- 
motive and fleet markets and to 
check the publisher’s records—as 
well as to make a first-hand check 
of the editorial and circulation prac- 
tices. According to Kudner, such 
trips by its media personnel are not 
uncommon. 

Continued on page 60 
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® Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed, with offices in Chicago, Hous- 
ton, New York and Pittsburgh, is 
another example of a buyer that 
frequently goes to the seller. 

As part of its editorial evaluation 
studies, this agency has sent its 
media people and account execu- 
tives to the offices of some 55 busi- 
ness papers. 

Like Kudner, this agency, which 
has perhaps been the champion of 
the media salesman in his evolution 
from space peddler to market spe- 
cialist, uses its visits to the business 
paper offices not only to check pub- 
lishing policies and practices, but 
also to discuss market trends with 
the publisher, editor and salesmen. 

This agency’s policy of working 
with the space salesmen is set down 
in its “Media Policies,” which Mar- 
steller claims is the only written 
agency-media policy in the country. 
The policy states: 

“It is our belief that media repre- 
sentatives are our valuable and de- 
sirable allies and necessary to our 
success and that of our clients’ ad- 
vertising programs. They place their 
background of personal experience 
and the accumulated knowledge and 


cosh 


A switch from Kudner . . 


A switch in space selling practice was provided when E. G. 


Weymouth, Jr. (center), associate media director, Kudner Agency, made a special trip 
from his New York office to Stanley Publishing Co., Chicago. Here he discusses the 
automotive and fleet markets with publisher Emil G. Stanley (left), and executive vice- 


president William S. Wade. 


facilities of their media at our dis- 
posal.” 

Other evidence, in addition to the 
visits to publications’ offices, that 
this agency is not merely paying lip 
service to a “nice idea” are its “cof- 
fee breaks.” These consist of invit- 
ing eight to ten media reps a day, 
three or four times a week, for 


(CF 


A lunch from KVPD . . Some 350 media reps were treated to lunch at Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Durilap’s golden anniversary celebration. Shown here are (I-r) Ray Richards, 
Purchasing; William Lyman, Wall Street Journal; Burton E. Hotvedt, vice-president of 
the agency’s industrial division; R. C. Jaenke, Penton Publishing Co.; and George 


Hook, Iron Acie. 
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about four months each year, to one 
of the agency’s four offices. This 
year, about 350 to 400 space reps at- 
tended. 

MRG&R used these meetings not 
only to become better acquainted 
with the salesman (and vice-versa) 
but also to explain just what the 
agency is looking for in terms of 
media information. 


Summing up .. This, and other 
agencies’ new attitude toward media 
salesmen might best be summed up 
by quoting from a MRG&R ad: 

“We make an honest effort to give 
an open-minded hearing to every 
one of the hundreds of men who 
have something to tell us about 
magazines, newspapers, outdoor ad- 
vertising, radio and tv... 

“He [the rep] helps us to know— 
more rapidly than we could in any 
other way—the attitudes and prob- 
lems of people making up his mar- 


ae 


“He helps us coordinate advertis- 
ing, sales promotion, and merchan- 
dising into a unified marketing effort 
that has the best possible chance of 
success. In short, he is an important 
member of our service team. He 
helps us do a better job of getting to 
the right people with effective mes- 
sages that move those people to do 
things beneficial to our clients. And 
that, after all, is why we’re in busi- 
ness.” * 














Sales managers 
can benefit from help by 
company admen 


Providing ‘control factors’ is just one way company 
ad departments can help sales managers get greater, more 
profitable production from their sales organization 


By Richard E. Tirk 
Vice President 
The Reply-O Co. 
New York, N.Y. 


® Selling to industry requires high- 
ly trained men—and they cost 
money. They cost more money every 
year, as their time becomes more 
valuable. 

These facts result in one of the 
biggest problems facing today’s 
sales manager—the problem of 
getting the kind of control that lets 
him apply the salesmens’ time and 
efforts where and when they will 
produce the most sales, and the 
most profitable sales. 

The company’s advertising al- 
ready takes some of the first steps 
in the selling process. This means 
the salesman’s time can be concen- 
trated on the important later steps. 

Advertising reaches prospects who 
have a potential application for a 
given product. It makes those pros- 
pects accept—and at times even pre- 
fer—a specific brand. When the 
salesman calls, that part of the job 
has been done for him. 


Sometimes a company’s advertis- 
ing does even more. Sometimes the 
ads or direct mail gets inquiries 
from prospects when they are as 
near to the actual buying step as 
they can get without a salesman be- 
ing present. At this point the sales- 
man has the best chance of closing a 
sale—in the shortest possible time. 
At this point prospects are “ready” 
to be sold. 


It is at this point—when pros- 
pects are “ready” to be sold—that 
the salesman is used most efficient- 
ly. This is ideal sales control. How- 
ever, even recognizing this fact, the 
sales manager will never have ideal 
control all the time—because he’s 
working with humans. But he can 
get closer to it. 


Ad department can help. . Sup- 
pose your distributors don’t spend 
as much time and effort on your 
products as you’d like them to. Per- 
haps they talk to prospects about 
your products only when the pros- 
pects ask them. Here’s where your 
ad department can give you an 
assist—by providing a “control” fac- 
tor. 

Your ad manager can 
prospects via mail, including reply 
cards—carrying the distributor’s re- 
turn address—asking the distributor 
to come and talk about your prod- 
ucts. And your ad manager can 
make sure the distributor makes 
the call, by getting him to pay part 
of the cost of the mailing. This 
works for agents and dealers, too, 
as well as for salesmen. 

Suppose your salesmen neglect 
some products even though they 
bring a high profit, possibly because 
they’re hard to sell. Your ad man- 
ager can increase the type and 
amount of direct mail to prospects 
for those products—and more pros- 
pects will send inquiries on them. 

Take another case. Suppose there 
are certain industries on which you 
want your salesmen to concentrate, 
certain types of executives, or cer- 
tain areas you want sold harder. 
Your ad manager can shift his di- 
rect mail so that most of the sales- 
man’s inquiries are from places and 
people you want him to sell. 


contact 


Control with leads . . Can you 
control salesmen’s activities by the 
leads you give them? Yes! 

Your salesmen will call on in- 
quirers—provided certain conditions 
exist. Again it’s possible to utilize 
your ad department to help set up 
the “right” conditions. Outlined be- 
low are some of the “right condi- 
tions” which stimulate salesmen to 
follow up inquiries. 


® The salesman believes they’re 
worth calling on. 


Let your advertising manager 


30-second summary: Sales managers can increase the productivity of 
their staff by capitalizing on the skills available in their company’s ad- 
vertising department, according to the author of this article. To support 
his claim, the author describes specific sales problems and shows how 
ad departments can help the sales manager maintain more effective 
control of his salesmen’s time, effort and productivity. 
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help you show the salesman why 
the inquiries are worth following 
up with a sales call. 


@ The salesman knows how to make 
the most of inquiries. 

Let your advertising manager 
help, by giving your men sales kits 
which tie in with the direct mail. 
(He can do this for your distribu- 
tors’ and agents’ salesmen, too.) 
Have your men carry hidden tape 
recorders when they follow up in- 
quiries and have your ad manager 
join you in analyzing the recordings 
and then help you present the right 
and wrong methods to your men. 


@ The salesman is made to call on 
inquirers. 

Nothing can replace discipline at 
the branch and national level. How- 
ever, your ad manager can help 
here, also. He can incorporate into 
your sales contests, individual, team 
and branch prizes for converting in- 
quiries into sales. 


e The salesman makes reports on 
following up inquiries. 

These reports help the sales man- 
ager keep abreast of developments, 
habits, results, etc. They also help 
his ad manager prove the effective- 
ness of his advertising. 


®@ The salesman knows the inquirers 
are worth calling on. 

Have your ad manager make sure 
they’re worth calling on. Inquirers 
are worth calling on if enough of 
the calls can be converted into 
sales. 


Ripe prospects . . Here’s how you 
can make sure inquirers are worth 
calling on—how you can make sure 
you're using your salesmen most 
effectively. 


1. When your product is such that 
a demonstration unit can be carried, 
you may want your salesmen to call 
only on prospects who want a dem- 
onstration. 

If so, some of your direct mail 
should be aimed—specifically—at 
requests for demonstrations. This 
does not mean that ads and direct 
mail which bring requests for liter- 
ature are no good. Your ad man- 
ager may have to get them first—to 
narrow his prospects down to in- 
quirers. Then he can make a second 
mailing and get a good percentage 
of requests for demonstrations. 
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‘Here's how you can make sure inquirers are worth 


calling on——how you can make sure 


you're using your salesmen most effectively 


Possibly your product is such 
that, per demonstration, you just 
don’t get enough sales to warrant 
having a salesman make demonstra- 
tions. In this case you may want 
inquiries from prospects ready to 
have a unit installed on trial. Your 
ad manager can easily provide mail- 
ings tailored to this objective. 


2. If your product is sold to the 
OEM, your letters can often make 
designers ask to examine a unit. 

Salesmen can deliver the unit and 
start to sell. Or, if it doesn’t seem 
economical or practical to send a 
salesman at this point, a unit can be 
shipped “on loan.” 

Some firms have a_ salesman 
phone the inquirer—or have the ad 
manager prepare a letter—to ask for 
a purchase order before shipping: 
“Just a formality. If you’re not sat- 
isfied, send it back within 30 days 
and we won't even bill you.” This 
eliminates requests for examination 
units from people who don’t intend 
to use them. More important, it 
speeds up the examination of units 
sent out “on loan.” 


3. If you have chemical products, 
you can often use direct mail to 
make the prospect send for a sam- 
ple and do his own evaluation. You 
send a salesman only when the 
prospect is ready to negotiate. 

Of course, you may send a lot of 
samples to people from whom you 
never get a response. Here’s where 
you can call on the ad manager 
again. He can develop «a follow-up 
system that will prod prospects who 
haven’t gotten around to evaluating 
your samples. He can also speed up 
the return of evaluation from pros- 
pects who have made them. 

When this type of mailing is han- 
dled correctly, it can bring you in- 
formation on new uses for your 
product. It can also bring informa- 
tion on uses for products you don’t 
—but could—make. 


4. When the product is too big to 
bring to the prospect for trial or 
demonstration, a letter from you can 
get the prospect to come to the 


product. This can be in your show- 
room, in a nearby plant, in your 
traveling exhibit, or at a trade show. 

Naturally there are times when 
letters alone don’t bring out enough 
people. Then your letters can be 
used to provide indications of will- 
ingness to see the product. At this 
point you can rely on the salesmen 
to make sure the willing ones get 
to the designated location. 


Trade show tactics . . Trade show 
participants usually spend a lot of 
money on their exhibit, booth rent- 
al, transportation, personnel, etc. As 
a sales manager you can get a lot 
more out of your investment by 
mailing to prospects and urging 
them to stop at your booth. More 
people will visit your exhibit—and 
ask the right questions. 

When you mail to a list of people 
you believe might come to the show, 
you'll be lucky if five or ten per 
cent do. But your letters to the 90- 
plus per cent who can’t attend the 
show don’t have to be wasted. Some 
of these people will be ready to be 
sold. Your ad manager can get them 
to identify themselves for you, by 
reaching them with an offer: “If you 
can’t make the show, we'll bring our 
part of the show to you.” 

Interested persons who, for some 
reason, can’t attend the show, are 
like everyone else—they don’t want 
to miss anything. With the right 
type of mail approach, your ad man- 
ager can get you a good volume of 
replies from prospects who are ready 
to hear more about your product. 
Again, if you have other preferences, 
he can tailor the mail contact to get 
response from prospects who are 
ready to see your product, or to try 
it. 

Just as you and your company 
want greater and more efficient pro- 
duction from your plants, you want 
greater and more profitable produc- 
tion from your sales organization. 
Capitalizing on the skills available 
in your ad department is one good 
way of boosting the productivity of 
your selling team. a 





























Filed or read? What's YOUR ad’s fate 


Are you buying ad circulation you never get——because of the 


modern business practice of having plant librarians screen, 


clip or digest articles instead of circulating complete 


magazines to company personnel? Here are answers—and facts 


By Howard G. Sawyer 
Vice-President 

James Thomas Chirurg Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


= Today, how much of the ad cir- 
culation you buy really represents 
potential readership? How much 
never gets past the plant library? 

Acting upon the suspicion that 
there may be an increasing preva- 
lence of the practice of having plant 
librarians screen and either digest 
or clip business magazine articles 
for in-plant circulation, we made a 
survey. In fact, we made several. 

If our suspicion were true, we had 
cause to be concerned about a de- 
creasing amount of reader traffic 
through the advertising pages of 
publications in which our client’s 
ads are placed. 

It certainly seemed possible. Com- 
plaints about the scarcity of busi- 
nessmen’s reading time and the 
over-abundance of new magazines 
and thicker magazines have been 
heard from many sources. 


Publishers asked . . Our survey, 


in its first part, took the form of 
a query to several publishers. In 
one instance, the publisher’s own 
librarian, surprisingly enough, con- 
firmed our fears. The practice, we 
were told, is “quite rampant.” How 
much “rampant” means in terms of 
percentage of plants, however, was 
not stated. 

A second publisher reported back: 
“Our librarian says that the prac- 
tice of screening of publications is 
becoming much more prevalent. 
However, she did not have any 
statistics to back up this belief. She 
pointed out one angle which may 
be of interest. The increased use of 
photocopying equipment has made 
the routing of tear sheets much 
easier.” 


He also pointed out that there 
are “also some indications that many 
librarians are just routing copies of 
tables of contents so that members 
of their organizations can review 
what is in various publications and 
request copies of only those in 
which there are articles of special 
interest.” 

This publisher concluded: “Of 
course, if this sort of thing is too 
prevalent, it certainly puts a premi- 
um upon those publications which 
have the bulk of their circulation 
in ‘personal’ and, particularly, ‘at 
home’ copies.” 

A third publisher stated that while 
there are no statistics on the sub- 
ject, there is a total of some three 
thousand industrial libraries. His 
librarian phoned a number of li- 
brarians in industrial plants, and it 
was their opinion that the amount 
of clipping or digesting is in- 
finitesimal. 

He also made an interesting com- 
ment: “Actually, I wonder if the 
problem is really serious—when 
you consider that sending the ar- 


30-second summary: If you've ever wondered whether your business 
publication ads are getting shortstopped before reaching the intended 
readers, this article will answer some questions for you. The author 
reports the results of surveys his agency conducted—among publishers, 
subscribers and plant librarians—to find out about prevailing practices 
of ‘pre-digesting” business publications for company personnel. 
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ticles around, as librarians do, 
might very well have a beneficial 
effect on the individuals who re- 
ceive them. The clipped articles 
might serve to forcibly demonstrate 
the kind of help that can be gotten 
from reading such publications. 

“In other words,” he continued, 
“the recipient might actually assume 
that if the clippings he receives are 
indicative of such publication’s con- 
tent, he might well be missing some- 
thing useful by not getting the mag- 
azine himself.” 

Elaborating on this point, the pub- 
lisher further observed, “This line 
of reasoning is somewhat sup- 
ported by the fact that the circula- 
tion of business publications has 
been growing at a healthy rate. In 
1940, business papers had a distri- 
bution of some 13 million. Currently 
it’s reported in the neighborhood of 
40 million.” 

His conclusion was, “In the final 
analysis, clippings of publications 
should give key people a better un- 
derstanding of the publications, a 
better appreciation of what they 
contain and how they can be help- 
ful. As I say, this feeling is some- 
what supported by the healthy 
growth of business papers.” 


Table of contents routed .. In 
the magazine Special Libraries, is- 
sue of May-June 1955, an article 
was found which reported on the 
practice of circulating the “table of 


Personal Subscriptions Questionnaire 


QUESTIONS 


a. Home? 
b. Office? 


If at the office, do you: 


you want to read? 


What do you do with 


Where do you receive your copy of (publication’s name): No. 


a. Go through the issues to locate the material 


b. Have someone else go through it for you and 
tear out what would be of interest to you? 


contents” of magazines in advance 
of the magazines themselves. 

One plant library mentioned in 
the article subscribes to ninety-two 
publications. As they are received, 
each table of contents is appro- 
priately marked and then multi- 
lithed, following which the maga- 
zines themselves are placed on the 
current periodicals shelf. 

Forty-five table of contents pages 
are thus reproduced, then collated 
alphabetically, and routed. On a 
cover sheet containing a check-off 
box, each person interested may 
write in his name. Upon the return 
of the cover sheets, a system of 
priorities is set up for circulation 
of the requested magazines. 

If several copies of an issue are 
available, they are then distributed 
to fill the requests. If only one copy 
is available, it is held in the library 
until the succeeding issue has ar- 
rived, then the first copy is released. 

According to the Special Libraries 
article: “This system did not op- 
erate in an entirely smooth fashion 
at first. Some people found that they 
were not getting the magazines quite 
as often as they previously did and 
had to be reassured. Some of our 
patrons felt that this routine com- 
plicated an already complicated sys- 
tem. Others were interested in each 
and every issue of specific maga- 
zines and were not satisfied with the 
table of contents. 

“In cases where patrons wanted 





REPLIES 


% 


12 26 


34 74 
46 100 


34 100 


0 rs 
Total 34 100 


full copies, a permanent card was 
set up in these specific magazine 
reserve folders, making it unneces- 
sary for these people to reserve 
their favorite magazines. They re- 
ceive them automatically as each 
issue graduates from the current 
periodicals shelf. There have been 
instances when patrons needed mag- 
azines immediately for reference 
purposes. When this happens, the 
magazine is loaned out.” 

It was felt by the writer of the 
article cited above that the system 
increased the requests for the mag- 
azine. 

While this latter observation was 
encouraging, there still seemed to 
be a very real possibility that many 
men in plants were letting the li- 
brarians do the screening and that 
magazines requested through such 
a system might be read for specific 
articles, with resultantly less scan- 
ning of advertising setcions. 

Our attention was directed to an- 
other article in Special Libraries, 
entitled “How papers are 
used by a special library.” The fol- 
lowing is excerpted: 

“Many company libraries publish 
abstract bulletins, and it is inter- 
esting to note the different kinds. 
I have described ours which is of a 
technical nature with detailed ab- 
stracts. American Metal Company 
puts out a bulletin mainly for the 
executives and junior executives, 
which announces various news items 
of interest to them. Johns-Man- 
ville’s bulletin is of a technical na- 
ture, but their abstracts generally 
consist of one sentence.” 


trade 


Association comments . . We re- 
ceived additional information from 
the Association of College and Ref- 
erence Libraries: 

“You ask to what extent librarians 
are screening publications entering 
industrial plants and circulating 
tearsheets. This is not an unusual 
practice. An alternate practice is for 
a librarian to compile from each 
month’s publications a list of ar- 


TOTAL* HOME OFFICE 


N % ON 4 N % ticles relating to the business or in- 
°. °. 70 °. ° 


dustry involved, with a short de- 
scription or precis.” 

The president of the Boston Chap- 
ter of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, told us: “I am sure from 
the literature and discussions in 
many library meetings that screen- 


copies you've finished: 
a. Pass along to others 
for reading? 26 57 17 24 71 
b. File for reference? 21 46 9 75 12 35 
c. Throw away? 6 13 2 17 4 12 


*Total exceeds 100% because some respondents checked more than one meth- 
od of disposition. 
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ing of incoming business publica- 
tions is an almost universal prac- 
tice in business and industrial li- 
braries. 

“Some librarians mark articles 
of interest to particular individuals 
and send them to those persons as 
we do for our faculty, in addition 
to routing certain periodicals reg- 
ularly. A number of corporation li- 
braries, particularly in the scien- 
tific field, prepare abstracts of cur- 
rent articles which are distributed 
to the staff. When clipping is done 
it is usually after the magazines 
have circulated and are being dis- 
carded.” 

All this, while alarming, was in- 
conclusive in terms of diminution 
of cover-to-cover reading by the 
men to whom advertising is ad- 
dressed. 

So the second part of the study 
undertook to ask magazine subscrib- 
ers whether they normally go 
through a publication and locate 
what interests them or whether they 
have someone else go through and 
clip what would be of interest to 
them. 

A mail study was made of a cross- 
section of 4,300 subscribers of a cer- 
tain magazine in the state of Penn- 
sylvania. The sample consisted of 
the following: 

Number of 
Subscribers 
Personal 4,050 100 


Company 200 100 
Library 46* 46 


Subscription 
Type 


Sample 


Total of 76 copies 


Returns were as follows: 


Type No. No. % 
Subscriber Mailed Returns Response 
Personal 100 46 46%, 
Company 100 55 55% 
Company 

Libraries 46 39 85% 


Survey results . . The accompany- 
ing tables show the survey ques- 
tions and answers received on the 
respective questionnaires. Here is 
what the survey showed us. 


e Personal subscriptions . . For 
personal subscribers—who consti- 
tute the great bulk of the circulation 
—there were no cases of the maga- 
zine being clipped for the individual 
who subscribes to it. 

About a quarter of the respond- 
ents receive their copies at home 
where there would be no one to go 
through the magazine and tear out 
material for them. The other three- 


Company Subscriptions Questionnaire 


scription 


company 


individuals 


cated. 





How is the copy of (publication’s name) which is ad- 
dressed to your company handled when it comes in? No. % 


a. Given to one individual who nemeenee the sub- 
b. Sent on a route lip to two or more men in the 


. Given to the company 5 May 4 for distribution 15 27 


d. Clipped by someone in the company who then 
distributes the ae materials to interested 


*In one case the respondent noted that it was routed some of the time and 
clipped some of the time. In another, the respondent indicated that the copy 
was first routed. In the third, clipping was the only method of handling indi- 


Note: Number of respondents equals base, or 100%—55 respondents. Total exceeds 100% because some 
respondents checked more than one method of distribution. 
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13 24 


a 34 62 


3° 5 








Company Libraries Questionnaire 


when it comes in? 


requests it ______ 


cation’s name)? 


Yes 
No 


terials. 








What do you do with a copy of (publication's name) 


a. Route it to interested individuals in the company 34 87 
b. Keep it in the amis available for anyone who 


c. Clip it and distribute cas materials to those 
you think would be interested a 


Do you keep a reference file of back issues of (publi- 


*In all four cases, the copies were first routed to interested individuals in the 
company. One librarian volunteered that they clip 
to do this’’ and another that, after routing, they clip and retain clipped ma- 


Note: Number of respondents equals base, or 100%—39 respondents. Total exceeds 100% because some 
respondents checked more than one method of distribution. 


REPLIES 


No. % 


22 56 


4* 10 


32 82 
7 18 
Total 39 100 


“if we have an extra copy 








quarters receive their copies at the 
office and none of them indicated 
the magazine was clipped for them. 


© Company subscriptions . . The 
distribution of the company sub- 
scriptions shows that they are most 
commonly sent on a route slip to 
two or more men in the company 
(mentioned by 62%). They are also 
given to one individual who re- 
quested the subscription (24%) and 
to the company library for distribu- 
tion (27%). 

Clipping and distributing the 
clipped materials was mentioned by 
three respondents or 5% of the total. 
In one of these cases, however, the 
magazine was first routed and in 
another the respondent noted that 
it was routed some of the time and 
clipped some of the time. 


© Company libraries . . In the com- 
pany libraries the typical method of 
distribution is routing to the inter- 
ested individuals in the company 
(87%) and keeping it in the library 
available for anyone who requests 
it (56%). 

Ten per cent of the librarians in- 
dicated that they clip the magazine 
and distribute clipped materials to 
those they think would be inter- 
ested. In all these cases, however, 
the magazine was first routed to in- 
terested individuals before clipping. 

The study therefore shows that 
the magazine normally goes to the 
individual subscriber—or interested 
individuals—in its entirety. It also 
shows that there are practically no 
cases where it is clipped prior to 
being seen by the people to whom 
we want the advertising exposed. = 
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Stunning NEW ceilings by Insulite 


America's timartest new ceiling tiles, 


including color-styled | ite th) designs! 


sells easy... sells fast...stays sold 


INSULITE 


Ceiling Tile 


The pictorial anatomy of 


Ng 
insulite Division of Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co. 
believes ads do not have to look as if they came off a 
factory production line, just because they’re selling 
industrial products. Manufacturers of ceiling tiles sold 
primarily through lumber dealers, Insulite believes that 
greater emphasis on design and layout, plus the use of 
unusual photography and art, makes industrial ads not 
only more attractive, but more powerful selling forces 
on indusirial buyers. 


Recently the company had the problem of launching 
two new “pattern” tiles to complete its newly restyled 
line. Ads are planned two to three months before publi- 
cation and, at the time, the new products were not yet 
in full-scale production. Another complication was the 
fact that the ad was scheduled for black and white re- 
production. The problem was to sell color in black and 
white, by giving the ad an “atmospheric” feeling which 
would leave the viewer with the desired impression. 


a 


Kickoff . . Basic idea begins with Camp- Agency art director and copywriter con- Account exec (I) submits finished layout 
bell-Mithun copywriter, who outlines the fer on the layout and make changes until and text to Insulite’s assistant ad and 
ad and writes the text. satisfactory solution is reached. sales promotion manager, Ralph Rodlun. 
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Actual production . . Set construction 
begins in photographer’s studio. Props 
are positioned to match ad layout. 


Agency art director checks lensman’s 
set-up and adjusts drapery material “Bey ; 
selected by an interior decorator. 


woot 
re 


- 


Model scene . . Model's first view of finished set. 


a versatile ad photo 


The solution was the glamour-type ad at upper left, 
deliberately different from the conventional kind of 
building material advertisement. Ultra-modern furnish- 
ings served to suggest how well the new Insulite designs 
fit with deluxe decorating. To add “life” and complete 
the “atmosphere,” a smartly dressed young woman was 
introduced, viewing her new (unseen) ceiling, talking 
on the phone. Illustrated in the photos is the step-by- 
step production of the finished ad—which proved so 
successful it was converted for use in direct mail and 
other company literature. * 


All photos by 

David G. Hurley 

Senior Advertising Assistant 
Insulite Div. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Last look . . Art director makes final 
check through camera before photogra- 
pher starts actual shooting . . . and model 
gets final instructions on pose and ex- 
pression. From 10 to 15 exposures, with 
pose or setting varied slightly for each, 
best one is selected for use in ad, as shown 
upper left, opposite page. 
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By Phillip J. Desmond 
Vice-President 

Armstrong Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 


® Few industrial advertising man- 
agers have the opportunity to avail 
themselves of a specialized publicity 
agency to handle this important 
function of the promotion program. 
It’s often only the largest industrial 
organizations which feel they can 
afford such help. But for the smaller 
company, publicity is just as impor- 
tant, if not more important, and the 
burden usually falls on the advertis- 
ing manager’s shoulders. He has to 
prepare the material himself or call 
on his advertising agency for the 
publicity work. In either case, he 
will have to make some kind of 
evaluation of his publicity efforts. 

In our work we handle most of 
the publicity material which our cli- 
ents release. In addition to this, we 
handle the advertising for Bacon’s 
Clipping Bureau of Chicago. In our 
own publicity work plus our ex- 
posure to Bacon’s operations, we see 
publicity from a great many com- 
panies and also what is done with 
the clippings of the publicity mate- 
rial after it gets back into the hands 
of the company which released it. 
How individual publicity and over- 
all publicity programs are evaluated 
and merchandised is vitally impor- 


How to evaluate 


tant to its total effectiveness. 

How do you evaluate your public- 
ity efforts? 

First, you’ve got to find out which 
direction you’re heading! Just what 
in the Sam Hill is it that your com- 
pany is trying to do, to accomplish, 
to achieve, to promote, to effect? To 
put it bluntly: What product, or 
ideas, is your company trying to sell 
through publicity? 

Now, we would be hard put to 
find very many advertising man- 
agers who are doing a really effec- 
tive evaluation and merchandising 
job. Most of them think of their 
corapanies as great big check-writ- 
ing machines, that warm up four 
days a week and then in one gigan- 
tic stroke disgorge a litter of vouch- 
ers for the help. They’re not too 
much better informed than that. 
But they should make it their busi- 
ness to know, to be informed, if 
they’re going to disseminate infor- 
mation. Of course, somewhere earli- 
er than this in their education they 
found out that you should know 
about product, services, labor rela- 
tions, personnel, etc. But have they 
taken the trouble to find out what it 
is the company wants their efforts 
to help it to do—specifically? 


Picking an objective .. If you're 
the advertising manager, you’ve got 
to find out if your company has one 


30-second summary: Starting with a comprehensive list of typical ob- 
jectives for publicity campaigns, this article shows how they can be 
used as evaluation factors to produce tangible measures of achieve- 
ment levels. Included also are concrete tips for capitalizing to the fullest 
on all phases of the program—both internally and externally. 
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or all of the following objectives in 
mind. If it doesn’t have any of them 
in mind, jump off the ship, quick, 
‘cause it’s sinking: 


1, To get better identification in the 
market. 


2. To promote higher sales, and in 
which specific fields do they want to 
put special emphasis. 

3. To earn a reputation for higher 
quality. 

4. To achieve a reputation for low- 
er prices. 

5. To introduce new methods or 
products. 

6. To secure higher caliber em- 
ployes. 

7. To influence union members and 
officials, making them understand 
your problems better. 


8. To take the onus off you for be- 
ing too powerful, too dictatorial, too 
unethical, too anything. 

9. To convince the community that 
you're a salutory influence in it. 


10, To keep employes happy. 


Some of this may seem a bit ob- 
vious, but it’s important to make it 
your business to know every shade 
of thinking in the outfit. 


Guides to evaluating . . Now, ob- 
viously if you know what you're 
trying to do, you'll probably be able 
to find out whether you’re doing it. 
So your objectives can be your 
guides in evaluating: 

1. Column inch records won't do 
you a bit of good if what you need is 
a survey of the basic attitudes of job 
applicants, to find out if you’ve suc- 





Here’s a twin-gauge yardstick for evaluating publicity programs 


and for increasing their total mileage by merchandising them 


to the maximum benefit of both the publicist and his company. 


your industrial publicity efforis 


ceeded in selling your place as a 
good company to work. If your 
propaganda in the house organ is 
having the desired effect, the whole 
company atmosphere will probably 
tell you. Don’t forget, sometimes a 
simple product sales chart, as op- 
posed to the amount of publicity on 
that product, may be all you'll need 
to prove out the effectiveness of 
your particular approach. 


2. Don’t lose touch with the market. 
Just holding your own in a market 
may be wonderful in a falling mar- 
ket. It’s a cardinal sin in a rising 
one. Remember, your efforts may be 
holding the line. Don’t be afraid to 
tell the management about it, either. 


3. Make evaluations that will help 
you chart your course, or prove 
something valid about your product. 
Your evaluations may tell you it’s 
fruitless to try to get placement of 
stuff about the Duke of Windsor 
driving your steam locomotive. 
Then quit trying this and do some- 
thing else. Or perhaps, because of 
your failure, you can tell the com- 
pany something valid about its prod- 
uct. To wit: That you can not make 
railroads use steam locomotives in 
this day and age, regardless of what 
you do! 

4. Don’t be afraid of the conclusions 


you reach. One of these conclusions 
may well be that you should cut 


track down the evidence of such an 
effect, and you'll have all the evalu- 
ation you need to prove to manage- 
ment that you should do more of 


this stuff. 


5. Get your salesmen in the field to 
tell you what’s going on. They know 
when industrial publicity helps 
them, when people begin thinking 
of your company as high class, or 
when they think of you as less ex- 
pensive in the long run, or when 
dealers are more satisfied with com- 
pany policies. If you sound them 
out you'll have some of the best 
evaluation you can get. 


6. Conduct surveys among your 
firm’s customers or prime prospects. 
If you can point to 50 such people 
who were influenced by your pub- 
licity, it will be better evidence than 
50,000 column inches. 


Proving the effectiveness . . 
Now, these are general ways of 
getting evaluations and they have 
to be selective. You obviously have 


to use your head to figure out 
imaginative ways of proving the ef- 
fectiveness of your program. But 
this doesn’t rule out all more-con- 
ventional ways of evaluating. For 
instance: 


1. Develop a system for rating your 
placement. The objectives of the 
company help here too. If you're 
trying to get acceptance for a new 
type of speed reducer, good place- 
ment in a publication reaching orig- 
inal equipment manufacturers of 
heavy machinery will mean more 
than good placement in a magazine 
for maintenance men. Why, because 
the O.E.M. market is potentially 
bigger and therefore easier to build 
volume in than the replacement 
market. Same principle for sole 
leather for shoes, automotive brake 
parts, or what have you. The pub- 
lications reaching your best mar- 
kets are rated higher than the rest. 


2. Did they use your material in 
full? A study of your clippings may 


show you that your writing is dull, 
Continued on page 70 





SPECIAL 


A basic guide to industrial publicity 


Other Publicity Articles In This Issue 


Eight more articles on industrial publicity appear in this issue. The articles 
and the pages on which they appear are as follows: 


What editors want in new product releases 


down on releases and spend more 
time in the field getting articles to 
plant in specific spots. If you’re try- 
ing to promote big contract installa- 
tions you can often trace large 
amounts of business to one well 
done article. Take the trouble to 


How to send releases editors can use 

Making missionaries out of salesmen 

How to make good case histories better 

How to get better case history photos 

The case history's value in company sales programs 
The seven sinners of industrial publicity 
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continued from p. 69 


that your pictures are lifeless and 
lacking in drama, that you’re em- 
phasizing the wrong features, that 
you didn’t tell enough in your re- 
lease to arouse the editor’s interest. 
If the clippings show that you're 
getting your points across, swell. 
You can even grade each clipping 
and then add up all the points for 
a given campaign. Then it’s an A 
plus, B minus, or a D (lousy) cam- 
paign. 


3. Make spot checks with editorial 
people to get their reactions to your 
stuff. Do they use it as filler? Is it 
usually timely? Is it helpful to their 
readers? Is it easy to rewrite? Can 
it most often be used as is? 


4. Rate timeliness. An immediate 
release rates higher than one three 
days late if timing is crucial. If it’s 
printed three weeks late, it may be 
absurd and laughable, depending on 
what you are publicizing. 


5. Make personal surveys where 
they are pertinent. Find out how 
well educated 10 or 15 engineers are 
on the new component you're bring- 
ing out. If they know all about it, 
what it is, how it works, how they 
can design it into the product, what 
its capabilities and limitations are, 
this indicates you’ve done a swell 
job as well as a lot of pre-selling 
that will help your salesmen. And 
don’t forget, you’ve got a big ad- 
vantage over your regular space 
advertising because editorial mate- 
rial gets its message across without 
disadvantages of implicit bias. Its 
worth is inestimable. 


6. Keep the evidence in an organ- 
ized, well documented form. Use 
some of these devices: 


® Clipping books. 
© Special displays. 
@ Monthly summary reports. 
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® Letter files of favorable or un- 
favorable reactions to your ma- 
terial. 

@ Evidence of salesmen’s reactions 
in the form of field trip reports. 

@ Notes or comments from mem- 
bers of your own management. 

® Sales figures that coincide with 
particular campaigns. 

® Orderly and easy-to-get-at files 
of magazines in which big feature 
articles are used. 


In short, keep some kind of or- 

ganized evidence of anything that 
will prove to your management 
that good industrial publicity can 
and does play a big part in reach- 
ing the company’s objectives. 
@® Remember, you want to know 
how well you’re doing. Evaluation 
is comprised of thoughtful analysis. 
It helps you to be more efficient. 
Thus, your publicity is more worth 
while to your company. Think 
straight and you'll do the things 
that help you get a real evaluation, 
avoiding the extraneous lost mo- 
tions. Consult your fellow advertis- 
ing men—they’ve got ideas you 
never heard of, systems you’ve 
never dreamed of. Pick their brains. 
Read. Others have had similar prob- 
lems in other companies or organ- 
izations. Maybe the answers will 
help you. 


Telling the story . . How do you 
present your results to manage- 
ment, stockholders, employees? 
When you try to tell your story to 
these groups, hit them on their 
own ground. 


> Management. Usually, there is an 
established framework, more or less 
developed, for the presentation of 
reports on publicity. Try to make 
these occasions more regular and 
tie them in with advertising if pos- 
sible. Management will appreciate 
significant reports as often as you 
can give them. You probably won’t 
get in on most big meetings, but 
you can usually get your oar in at 
the annual sales meeting. 

When you're telling the sales- 
men what you're doing, it’s prob- 
ably your best opportunity to tell 
management at varying levels. If 
your regular reports are clear, con- 
cise, and to the point, you'll score 
with busy executives. Too much de- 
tail will brand you as academic, too 


little as lazy. You be the judge, but 
be a good and astute one. 


>» Stockholders. Try to get some 
story of your publicity campaigns 
into the annual report. There may 
be an opportunity, there may not be. 
If not, you’ve pretty well had it, 
but stockholders are part of the 
public and a good publicity program 
will reach them as it does other 
laymen. 


>» Employes. Reach them through 
the house organs. House organs 
usually are the hungriest magazines 
in the world. They can’t buy news 
at any price. Give your house organ 
some interesting stories on the com- 
pany’s publicity work and they’ll 
love you forever. It’s bound to be 
noticed by management, too. They 
read the company’s internal house 
organ. A few well placed bulletin 
boards with a lot of clippings around 
the office and factory help keep 
everybody informed. 


Merchandising the publicity . . 
Now that you’ve got a big slug of 
clippings from your efforts, what 
can you do with them to get more 
value out of them? Are they just 
past history now? The smart pub- 
licity man will try to merchandise 
his publicity as far and wide as he 
can, draining every last bit of value 
from it. 

It is easy and inexpensive to make 
sure that your salesmen have re- 
prints of all the significant new 
products, new method or applica- 
tion case history material you’ve 
been able to get placed. Each good 
item of this kind can be a tremen- 
dous sales tool in the hands of 
salesmen. If it’s a good item, the 
salesman will dog-ear the thing till 
it’s unrecognizable. In many situa- 
tions, publicity reprints can be tre- 
mendously effective in securing 
sales. 

It’s also relatively easy to make 
sure that your prime prospects and 
customers have this type of ma- 
terial. Many times you can work 
it out so that the sales manager 
of a particular division will send 
these out over his signature. If you 
propose such a program, he’ll usual- 
ly be only too happy to cooperate. 
It’s this kind of sales promotion 
that stirs real interest and often 
can be responsible for large chunks 

Continued on page 72 
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Which of these Newsweek services can 
make your advertising dollars work harder? 


NEWSWEEK’s basic service—unbiased, complete 
news reporting and interpretation—has won a 
high-income, responsive audience of business, 
government and technical leaders. It provides 


Western Area 
Advertising 
Unit 


Buy NEWSWEEK for the West only. Eleven 
western states, plus Alaska, Hawaii and 
western Canadian Provinces. 


Listing 


A special program to bring your dealers 
into your national advertising picture—and 
invite new dealerships. 


Service 
Films 


Informative 16 mm. and stripfilm presen- 
tations for group meetings covering selling, 
marketing, world news, etc. 


“Fast-Break” 


One newsworthy message per issue, ac- 
cepted for ‘“‘Fast-Break’’ Page five days 
before issue goes on sale. 


Market 
» Research 
Service 


NEWSWEEK’s Research Dept. concentrates 
on providing a broad service of accurate and 
objective market information and analysis. 


Expert Account 
Servicing 


Your NEWSWEEK Representative has years 
of experience helping advertisers in all 
fields. Phone him for full details. 


an atmosphere of integrity that adds impact to 
advertisements. This basic service is rounded 
out by many other services that make your 
advertising dollars work even harder: 


Merchandising 
Service 


Custom built for you: cover reprints, folders, 
display cards, mailings to your personnel or 
special lists. 


Industry 
Mailing 
Lists 


A library of specially compiled lists of ex- 
ecutives in major industrial categories; busi- 
ness, professional, government leaders. 





the magazine 
for 
communicative 
advertisers 














Today, “giving better values” 
has become a foremost considera- 
tion in the competition for buy- 
ers’ dollars. With price being a 
significant factor in value, manu- 
facturing costs have been sub- 
jected to extremely critical scru- 
tiny. Many manufacturers chose 
the production cycle as a prime 
cost reduction target. 

This constitutes a firm founda- 
tion for industrial market rejuve- 
nation. A vital ingredient of that 
foundation is modernization— 
of plant and production facilities. 

Some significant information 
has been disclosed in a McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. announce- 
ment of an editorial program in 
which each of its magazines will 
carry a special report on its re- 
spective industry, analyzing the 
economics, technical problems 
and production advantages of 
plant modernization and the re- 
placement of outworn equipment. 

It was pointed out that manu- 
facturing companies expect their 
sales to increase on an average 
of 20% between 1958 and 1961, 
while such growth industries as 
chemicals and electrical ma- 
chinery anticipate gains of 25% 
to 34%. Achievement of these 
sales gains would mean that the 
average rate of operations—of all 
manufacturing—would climb 
from its 1957 level of 78% to 
nearly 85% by 1961. 

It has been pointed out that in 
plant and equipment, industry is 
far from ready to take advantage 
of the coming opportunity. Amer- 
ican Machinist has estimated that 
final results of its inventory of 
metalworking equipment will 
show that about one in every five 
machine tools is more than 20 
years old. Over 500,000 of the 





.. 


How vital is plant modernization? 


nation’s machine tools were in- 
stalled prior to 1938 and almost 
all of these machines were de- 
signed 30 to 40 years ago. 


Cost factor . . With obsolete 
machinery it’s virtually impos- 
sible for the manufacturer to get 
production costs down to levels 
necessary to meet existing and 
future competition. This is em- 
phasized in the ads of one na- 
tional machine tool manufactur- 
er whose ads carry the admoni- 
tion: “The man who needs a new 
machine tool is already paying 
for it.” 

Those who need new equip- 
ment “pay” for it in various 
ways: some close their doors, 
permanently; others are sub- 
jected to forced mergers or sim- 
ilar administrative changes. The 
Office of Business Economics, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
reported that in 1957 approxi- 
mately 332,000 firms discontinued 
operations, while 340,000 operat- 
ing concerns were sold, reorgan- 
ized or otherwise acquired by 
new owners. 

As pointed out by McGraw- 
Hill’s Publications Division in 
recent newspaper ads run in New 
York, Chicago and Washington, 
“These are the years of oppor- 
tunity for business—opportunity 
to prepare for the growth that 
lies ahead with the most efficient 
equipment, the most modern 
plant and the best production 
organization that can be devised. 
This is the way to fight higher 
costs and avert a resumption of 
inflation. This is also the way to 
ensure that your company will be 
ready for its new markets in the 
1960's.” 
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of sales. Some times these reprints 
are even formalized by making up 
periodic booklets out of them, al- 
though it is questionable if this 
method has as much impact as in- 
dividual direct mail use of reprints. 

You can also help dealers and 
others, immeasurably, by means of 
reprints. Often it is possible in such 
places as bowling alleys, movie 
theatres, branch stores, retail out- 
lets of all kinds, to make up card- 
board displays of articles or provide 
reprints for bulletin boards. These 
attract customer attention and often 
are of tremendous value in getting 
added mileage out of your publicity. 

Here again, however, it is wise to 
look back to your objectives. Pub- 
licity can, for instance, be of out- 
standing help in the setting up of 
good dealer or jobber organizations. 
How can this be done? Well, if you 
find out via your antenna type ears 
that management wants to replace 
poor dealers with good ones, you 
suggest a program of reprint mail- 
ings to key dealers. This can help 
pre-sell the dealer on your com- 
pany as a good source for your type 
of goods. Your original publicity 
material can be so slanted and your 
reprints will be re-digested by the 
dealers when you hit them. Thus, 
you'll get a chance for multiple im- 
pressions. 

These examples are only a brief 
indication of the things you can do 
with clipping material after you get 
it. There are countless ways to re- 
use the material but they depend 
on you and your ingenuity. Nobody 
can set up a program to fit your 
particular case. But, being bright 
and quick to seize good opportuni- 
ties, the good industrial advertis- 
ing manager will be able to work 
out intelligent, effective ways of 
evaluating and merchandising pub- 
licity programs. * 





take a 


CLOSER 
LOOK AT 
CANADA — 


EXPLORE THIS GROWING 
AND RESPONSIVE MARKEY... 


By the end of 1958, the Canadian gross 
national product will have increased 112 
per cent in ten years, compared with 73 
per cent for the U.S. In five years, the 
Canadian G.N.P. increased at anaverage 
rate of 6.6 per cent, against the U.S.’ 
5.5 per cent. 


By 1980, Canada’s G.N.P. will hit $76 
billion, 137 per cent up over this year. 


... WITH CANADA’S 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING SPECIALISTS 


In Canada, Hugh C. MacLean Publica- 
tions Limited is the largest company 
devoting its energies solely to publishing 
business magazines. In a score of 
industrial markets, a Hugh C. MacLean 
business magazine is there . . . growing 
with Canada. Hugh C. MacLean editors 
—architects, engineers, chemists, 
business analysts, journalists—are all 
specialists in their fields, constantly in 
touch with their markets. 


CANADA’S INDUSTRIAL MARKETING SPECIALISTS 





DEEP PENETRATION INTO THE 
i CANADIAN ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION MARKET 


SSeS ENGINEERING AND 


Depth of circulation 
penetration backed up 
by a vigorous editorial 
policy makes Engineering 
and Contract Record the 
first magazine in its field 

. more editors... 
more original material 
... More circulation... 
more advertising lineage. 
Starch reports confirm 
this leadership. 


ENGINEERING AND CONTRACT RECORD... 


. . . has available a new 35-page Truck 
Operations Survey of Engineering Construc- 
tion . . . first definitive study of the field. 


‘INFLUENCE’ MOTIVATES 


SALES OF 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
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Price ... quality... 
availability—are strong 
motivating factors in 
the sale of building 
supplies. But nothing... 
NOTHING equals in 
motivation the influence 
of the competent, experi- 
enced architect who has 
the confidence of his 
Canadian client. And 
that same architect is 
influenced by his respect 
for Canada’s only 
independent architec- 
tural magazine... 


THE CANADIAN ARCHITECT 


The first Census of Canadian Architectural 
Firms and booklets What Architects Want in 
Advertising and Advertising to Architects 
will provide solid help with your planning. 


In Canada 
CONSTRUCTION 


IN 1958, IT WILL HIT 
$7.1 BILLIONS... 

A SHADE OVER 1957’s 
RECORD FIGURE 


The rate of Canadian economic expansion has made 
headlines around the world. In a dozen short years, 
Canadian industry has become a major factor in the 
economy of the free world. Biggest partner and 
instr’ment in Canada’s growth is construction. 


Total expenditures for new and repair construction 
in Canada in 1958 are heading for $7.1 billions .. . 
bettering 1957’s record-breaking figures. 


By the end of this year, it is expected that housing 
completions will be up better than 15 per cent. Non- 
residential construction, after impressive increases 
over the past two years, (up 18 per cent in 1957 and 
up almost 26 per cent in 1956) is expected to relax 
slightly to a level 4 per cent below the 1957 record. 


In Canada, Hugh C. MacLean cover every phase of 
construction. Engineering and Contract Record covers 
engineering construction, with Engineering Con- 
struction Purchasers Directory as an annual buying 
guide. 


In light construction, MacLean Building Guide, one 
of the Hugh C. MacLean product-news magazines, 
blankets the market. Building Buyers Guide serves 
the industry with a big round-up directory. 


For the professional men in construction: The 
Canadian Architect and Canadian Consulting 
Engineer. 


For a fast-growing market: Hospital Construction and 
Administration . . . plus the daily reporting service of 
MacLean Building Reports. 


CANADA’S 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
SPECIALISTS 





IS BOOMING 


NEW MAGAZINE 
‘| TO COVER A 
‘ FAST-GROWING MARKET 


HOSPITAL 


CONSTRUCTION AND ADMINISTRATION 





Hospital Construction 
expenditures will exceed 
the Canadian 1957 totals 
by more than 50 per 
cent. The pace of this 
activity is bound to 
accelerate further as the 
Federal Government’s 
medical plan is 
implemented by the 
Provinces. 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION AND 


ADMINISTRATION 


. .. to serve the specialized needs of hospital 
designers, constructors and administrators. 


TO REACH THE MEN 
WHO SPECIFY IN 
CONSTRUCTION 


The consulting engineer 
works closely with archi- 
tects on the design and 
specification for 
buildings. Canadian 
Consulting Engineer is 
Canada’s first magazine 
edited directly for the 
consulting engineer. To 
reach the men who can 
select your product... 


CANADIAN CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Write for a complete market and media 
presentation. First issue—April, 1959. 


and this 
BUILDS BUSINESS 

IN THE ELECTRICAL 
FIELD... 


FOR ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS IN UTILITIES 
AND INDUSTRY 





Editorial leadership has 
maintained Electrical 
News and Engineering’s 
position as top magazine 
in its field for over 60 
years. Leader in editorial 
coverage . . . leader in 
readership ... leader in 
circulation . . . leader in 
advertising lineage. 


ELECTRICAL NEWS AND ENGINEERING 


Write for reader preference studies which 
prove Electrical News’ leadership. ENE was 
controlling co-sponsor of the dramatic 
Canadian PLANTPOWER PROGRAM. 


FIRST TO REACH THE 
ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING AND 
MAINTENANCE 
MARKET IN CANADA 


Before any other 
Canadian business 
magazine was giving 
recognition to the large 
electrical maintenance 
market in Canada, 
Electrical Contracting 
and Maintenance, from 
its first issue, gave full 
coverage in both these 
related markets. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING AND 


MAINTENANCE 


Get the three-part market research study of 
Canada’s Electrical Maintenance Market. 
EC&M, too, was a sponsor of the PLANT- 
POWER PROGRAM in Canada. 





PLANT OPERATING 
GROUP KEY TO SELLING 
IN MANUFACTURING 


Production management, 
engineers and mainte- 

nance men are all key 
figures in your sales 
picture. To reach all of 
these people individually 
by personal contact is 
too costly . . . often 
impossible. To reach 
them jointly through a 
medium of keen common 
interest is efficient and 
economical in Canada. 
They are addressed 
monthly by a magazine 
written for them as a 
group... 


MANUFACTURING AND INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 


With a uniquely penetrating circulation 
policy, M & I E guarantees 88 per cent or 
better coverage of all manufacturing in 
Canada. Write for the facts. 


FIRST DEFINITIVE 
COVERAGE OF 
METALWORKING FIRMS 
BY OPERATIONS 





Canadian Metalworking 
is the first magazine in 
Canada to define the type 
of operations performed 
by reader firms. Metal- 
working in Canada 
represents about 25 per 
cent of the gross 
national product. To 
know your prospects and 
the types of processes 
they use, talk to... 


CANADIAN METALWORKING 


Ask to see how C M covers all phases of 
Canadian metalworking. Market data can 
help your planning. 


In Canada 
INDUSTRY IS MOVING | 


IN JUST FIVE SHORT YEARS, 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
BY CANADA’S 


The sinews of Canada’s economic growth 
since World War II have been the manu- 
facturing industries. The transition to a 
bustling industrial economy has been a 
remarkable one. 


In all manufacturing, the rate of capital 
investment continues to run high. $1.7 billions 
will be spent in 1958 . . . a gain of 32 per cent 
in just five short years. 


The 1957 figures aren’t yet available, but the 
value of factory shipments for all manufac- 
turing in 1956 stood at $21.8 billions, up $2.3 
billions from the previous year. 


Hugh C. MacLean serves manufacturing with 
two horizontal business magazines: Manufac- 
turing and Industrial Engineering and Industrial 
Digest, the product-news magazine with the 
largest circulation in its field. 


Metalworking is a major part of manufac- 
turing in Canada—in 1957, the metalworking 
industries accounted for $7.9 billions, or 25 
per cent of Canada’s gross national product. 
Hugh C. MacLean serves this market with 
Canadian Metalworking. 


CANADA’S INDUSTRIAL 





AHEAD — FAST! 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
HAVE INCREASED 
BY ONE-THIRD 


There are encouraging signs for the lumber 
and logging industries, too. Lumber shipments 
to the U.S., down since the beginning of the 
year, have begun to pick up. Lumber produc- 
tion of 1,262,510 Mbf for the first six months 
of 1958 is now slightly up over last year. 
Retail lumber and building supply sales are up 
7.6 per cent for the first six months... 
increased housing starts accounting for most 
of the domestic demand. 

Canada Lumberman is Canada’s only national, 
independent business magazine reaching this 
important market. 

Canadian Woodworker is the only business 
magazine reaching wood users in the man- 
ufacturing industries. 

In transportation too, Hugh C. MacLean 
publishes Canada’s oldest and most 
respected transportation magazine, Canadian 
Transportation. Investment for railways and 
telegraphs in 1958 is expected to reach a total 
of $714.6 millions, of which $325.6 millions 
will be spent on construction and $389 
millions on machinery and equipment. 

In each of these industrial markets, there is a 
Hugh C. MacLean business magazine to carry 
your product story. 


MARKETING SPECIALISTS 


we 
CANADIAN LUMBERMEN ARE ‘ 
BUYING EQUIPMENT NOW 





The results of a recent 
survey indicate that 34 wan 
per cent of Canada [umberman 
Lumberman’s readers are eeetionts 

considering buying new ? q 
mill equipment either 

immediately or in the 

near future. To influence 

this lively market, the 

leading national 

magazine in Canada is 


CANADA LUMBERMAN 

Available: A study showing how Canada Lumberman 
penetrates regional markets through its national 
coverage, and complete market data. 


CANADA’S ONLY 
WOODWORKING MAGAZINE 


In seeking to penetrate 
Canada’s wood-using 
industries, media buyers 
have an easy task. The 
only magazine serving 
this group, long- 
established and widely- 
respected, is Canadian 
Woodworker. A vigor- 
ous, modern editorial 
policy generates high 
readership. 


CANADIAN WOODWORKER 

Write for market and media data presentation and for 
surveys of the equipment and tools used in this 
industry. 


IN A BIG COUNTRY, 
TRANSPORTATION IS 
BIG BUSINESS 


Perhaps no other 
industry in Canada, at 
this moment, is facing 
such vital decisions 
regarding its future as 
the transportation 
industry. Only one 
magazine gives complete 
coverage of this field. 
Transportation officials 
are watching their 
progress and common 
problems closely through 
the pages of... 


CANADIAN TRANSPORTATION 
Unusually high starch ratings and exceptional reader 
response are Outlined in market and media data file. 





In Canada— 
THE OIL and CHEMICAL FIELDS 
SURGE AHEAD 


Petroleum and Natural Gas: In a short space of ten 
years, the Canadian oil outlook has been trans- 
formed. In 1947, domestic sources supplied less than 
10 per cent of Canada’s need. Since then, produc- 
tion has risen more than twenty-fold—and despite 
rapid rises in consumption—existing wells are now 
capable of production equal to all Canadian 
requirements. The capital expenditures in all 
phases of the integrated Canadian oil industry 
since 1946 would have built five St. Lawrence 
Seaways, or financed 85 per cent of Canada’s 
1957-8 federal budget. In oil and gas, Hugh C. 
MacLean interprets the industry to the industry 
with Oil/Gas World. 


The growth of the Canadian chemical industry has 
slowed only slightly. The industry sold $1.2 billions 
of goods in 1957... an 8 per cent increase over the 
1956 total and the best on record. Statistics for the 
first four months of 1958 show that business is up 
another 6 per cent. The fact that chemical manu- 
facturers will spend another $150 millions for new 
construction and equipment in 1958 bodes well 
for the future. 


Hugh C. MacLean serves this market with Canadian 
Chemical Processing, one of Canada’s most success- 
ful business magazines, and Chemical Buyers Guide. 


IN CANADA, THE 
OIL/GAS INDUSTRY 


FIRST IN CANADA’S 
CHEMICAL PROCESS 
NEEDS INTERPRETATION 


The many problems which 
beset Canada’s young and 
tempestuous oil and gas 
industry mean that an inter- 
pretive magazine has a big 
part to play. Oil/Gas World 
is Canada’s industry-wide 
business magazine for man- 
agement and engineering, 
its editorial readership has 
been remarkable. 


OIL/GAS WORLD 


A 39-page review of all segments of the 
Canadian oil and gas industries is 
available for the asking. 


INDUSTRIES 


Out in front in editorial 
circulation and lineage, 
Canadian Chemical Process- 
ing is one of Canada’s 
foremost business maga- 
zines. Chemist editors and 
eminent editorial consult- 
ants report each month on 
the progress of this growth 
industry. Influence and sell 
this rich market through... 


CANADIAN CHEMICAL PROCESSING 


Write for a 24-page market analysis of 
Canada’s chemical and chemical process 
industries and media data presentation. 





FOR YEAR ROUND PRODUCT LISTINGS 
HUGH C. MACLEAN’S 


BUILDING 
BUYERS GUIDE 


ANNUALS... 


This light construction industry 
annual last year pulled more than 
7,200 enquiries—from a single 
issue. Write for a detailed enquiry 
analysis, audited by Clarkson, 
Gordon, Chartered Accountants. 
Penetrates every segment of 
Canada’s booming building 
market. 


ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 
PURCHASERS DIRECTORY 
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CHEMICAL 
BUYERS GUIDE 


The only separate buyers guide 
serving engineering construction 
in Canada. ECPD is published 
annually by Engineering and 
Contract Record, one of Canada’s 
foremost business magazines. Ask 
for a full presentation on this 
year-round selling tool. 


In Canada, this is the one separate 
buying reference for the chemical 
and chemical process industries. 
Product listings backed by product 
advertising are at customers 
fingertips the whole year around. 
Published annually by Canadian 
Chemical Processing. 





... AND PRODUCT-NEWS 
MAGAZINES 


Each of the four product-news magazines have 
audited circulations—and independently audited 
analyses of the enquiries that they develop. Write 
for our booklet, The Story of Product-News 
Magazines. 


MACLEAN BUILDING GUIDE 


MacLean Building Guide which 
covers Canada’s light construction 
industry in depth, last year gener- 
ated 35,680 enquiries from building 
buyers. Write for audited enquiry 








analysis. 


INDUSTRIAL DIGEST 


In Canada, Industrial Digest has 
the largest circulation of any maga- 
zine covering industry generally. It 
pulled over 16,000 enquiries in 
1957, the audited enquiry analysis 
shows. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Covering the broad electrical field ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
in Canada, Electrical Equipment 

News’ audited enquiry analysis 

showed it pulled: nearly 13,000 

enquiries in 1957 with another gain 

in 1958. EEN was also a co-sponsor 

of the PLANTPOWER PROGRAM. 


DOCTORS’ DIGEST 





To answer Canadian doctors’ 
continuing need for information 
on new drugs, Doctors’ Digest will 
be published monthly from January 
1959. It too will offer the unique 
independently audited analysis of 
its enquiries. 


DOCTORS DIGEST 





A NEW MAGAZINE... 
A UNIQUE PUBLICATION 
FOR CANADA’S 

MEN OF... 





DECISION 


DECISION can 
carry your adver- 
tising message to a 
select predeterm- 
ined audience— 
top management 
in Canada. 
Accorded an 
unusual reception 
in prototype form, 
DECISION will 
publish twelve 
monthly issues 
in 1959. 


DECISION 


THE REVIEW OF EXECUTIVE ACTION IN CANADA 





As an advertising medium, 
DECISION is unique; it reaches 
top executives and only top execu- 
tives. It is more selective than 
mass-circulation business media; 
its circulation is literally waste- 
free—restricted, measurable and 
clearly defined. If you or your 
clients have products or services 
to present to Canada’s men of 
decision, investigate DECISION. 


For a presentation 
outlining the principles 
and aims of DECISION, 
write Duncan F. Anderson, 
Publisher 


to reach 
CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETS... 


. .. Hugh C. MacLean business magazines 
represent your most direct route. Staffed by 
professional editors, with circulations 
audited to strict Canadian Circulations 
Audit Board requirements, each of these 
magazines covers an important Canadian 
market nationally. 


In co-operation with the Hugh C. MacLean 
Research Department, the editors compile 
market data files of vital interest to adver- 
tisers and agencies. Write Sidney J. Cohen, 
Director of Market Research, for a file on 
each market. 


26 business magazines serving Canada: 


Electrical News & Engineering Manufacturing and Industrial 
Electrical Contracting & Maintenance —_ Engineering 
Electrical Farming Canadian Transportation 
Engineering and Contract Record MacLean Building Guide 
The Canadian Architect — Electrical Equipment News 
Canadian Consulting Engineer Industrial Digest 
Shoe and Leather Journal nah 

Doctors’ Digest 


Furniture and Furnishings ; 
Hospital Construction and 


Trade Builder Admini : 
Supermarket Methods dministration 
Decision 


Canada Lumberman 
Canadian Woodworker Engineering Construction Purchasers 


Oil/Gas World Directory 
Canadian Chemical Processing Chemical Buyers Guide 
Canadian Metalworking Building Buyers Guide 


DIVISIONS: Mail Sales, MacLean Building Reports, 


Canadian Furniture Mart 
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A basic guide to 


Better Press Releases 


= The press release, good or bad, is with us. How, then, 
can it be employed to do the most good for the most 
people? 

There is no mystery to the preparation of an accept- 
able release. No inside knowledge is required. No gim- 
mick assures it preferred treatment. 

Any normally intelligent person, applying the simple, 
basic information in this guide, can achieve the same 
degree of success as the so-called expert. 

A release issued by the regular personnel of a busi- 
ness firm carries just as much weight as a release issued 
by a professional publicity firm. 

Use of the services of a professional publicity firm is 
often helpful when your own facilities are not adequate 
to take on the task of preparing and distributing your 
releases. But this does not affect the acceptance of the 
release. 


Your release will be read 


A business magazine’s editorial staff processes a tre- 
mendous amount of material for each issue. This mate- 
rial arrives from many sources—staff writers, regional 
correspondents, free-lancers—and as releases. 

With the exception of material written on assignment, 
all of this copy is subjected to the same scrutiny; the 
identical criteria are applied. A release is appraised 
without bias as to its source. If it meets the required 
standards, it stands the same chance of being used as 
other copy. 

An editor appraises copy by one basic rule: Is this 
item of current, specific interest to the readers of my 
magazine? Copy that meets this requirement appears in 
print, within the limitations of available space. An edi- 
tor is willing to seek through many, many pages of copy 
to locate the material that will be of interest to his 
readers. 

The use of cheesecake or other gimmicks, in an effort 
to short cut the normal editorial screening procedure, is 
a waste of time of any responsible business publication. 
It is, in fact, a gratuitous insult to an editor. 


Nor is personal acquaintance with an editor required. 
If you feel you would like to have an editor’s opinion, 
visit him. 


Some basic advice 


Since a release may be considered one of the many 
sources of information tapped by a business paper, the 
editor has a very tangible interest in how it is prepared, 
just as he establishes standards for his staff-prepared 
copy. 

A properly prepared release can be appraised more 
quickly; there is less chance of overlooking worthwhile 
copy. There is less opportunity for error. 

There is a distinct difference between a release suit- 
able for newspapers and one suitable for a business 
magazine. 

The business magazine editor is more intimately ac- 
quainted with the field he covers. Because he writes for 
specialized readers, he demands more background and 
detail than does a newspaper. For the same reason he 
demands more specific information. 

Do not attempt to make one release do for both news- 
papers and business magazines. 

Equally important is the recommendation, “know 
your magazine.” This may sound obvious, but it is ap- 


30-second summary: This IM Encyclopedia of Mar- 
keting feature has been adapted from ‘What the 
Editor Wants” published by The Society of Business 
Magazine Editors. Prepared by business publica- 
tion editors themselves, this guide covers basic in- 
formation on preparing effective publicity materials 
for the business press. It includes details on develop- 
ing press releases and features, writing the copy, il- 
lustrating it and methods of presentation. Also in- 
cluded is a separate checklist on typical opportuni- 
ties for industrial publicity. 
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parent that this advice is too often overlooked. Spend a 
few minutes studying the publication you are inter- 
ested in reaching. This will show you how the magazine 
presents its articles and the type of material used. You 
will find that this knowledge will help you with the con- 
tent as well as the style of your release. 





Why good styling helps 


The average morning’s mail brings from 25 to 100 re- 
leases across the desk of a business paper editor. Each 
release will be read and evaluated. But only a few will 
see print, since these releases account for only a minor 
percentage of the editorial content of a business paper. 
The importent stories and features will normally be 
staff developed and written. 

Out of the morning’s assortment of releases, a few 
will contain legitimate information. It is the honest de- 
sire not to overlook this type of material that causes an 
editor to take the time to review all the releases sent to 
his publication. 

Since news releases are processed in the same manner 
as staff-written copy, they should be set up to permit 
speedy evaluation and identification of source, princi- 
pals concerned, etc. They should provide space for edit- 
ing, head writing and styling. 

A badly prepared release takes unnecessary time in 
reading and can lead to inaccuracies in rewriting and 
typesetting. 


Why bother about appearance? 


Why all this fuss about the physical appearance of a 
release? If the editor doesn’t like the way it is prepared, 
why can’t he rewrite it? 

He can and frequently does. 

But this guide is designed to aid writers of publicity 
releases to prepare more acceptable releases. Appear- 
ance can be a factor in their success or failure. 

Most acceptable releases fall into the classification of 
interesting end worth printing, but not top stories. 

An editor frequently finds himself in the position of 
having in front of him ten acceptable stories, for ex- 
ample, on personnel changes. All of them are appraised 
as having approximately the same reader interest. Some 
of them are staff written; some are in the form of re- 
leases. 

The editor has space for only five of these stories. 
Which ones will he use? 

The average editor will, quite normally, use the 
stories that can be handled most expeditiously. The 
ones, for example, that can be prepared for the printer 
without rehandling to get room for the head or for the 
styling and editing. In short, he will use the copy that 
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most closely resembles and can be handled as staff-writ- 
ten copy. 

The other unused releases will go into the over-mat- 
ter file for consideration for the next issue. But by then 
they will usually be superseded by later news and will 
never see print. 


Arrangement of copy 





The appearance of a release should be simple and 
neat. The page should be uncrowded for quick, accurate 
reading. Double spacing is a must; ample margins are 
required. 

Each release should be a self-contained unit with 
source and copy on the same page. If two pages are 
necessary, repeat the source at the top of the second 
page. 

Do not make the release part of a personal letter to 
the editor. Such a letter serves no useful purpose and is 
a time waster. 

Do not include comments on advertising schedules, 
market appraisals, etc. Such remarks do nothing but 
arouse antagonism, and generally are a tipoff to a weak 
release. The editor is looking for news that will be of 
interest to his readers. The release must stand on its 
own feet. 

Do not forget to put at the top of the page the source 
of the release, giving complete address, including phone 
number, and name of individual authorized to give ad- 
ditional information. 

Under this, toward the top of the page, in one line, 
give a brief summary of what the release is about, a 
headline of sorts. For example, “New Open-End 
Wrench Announced” or “New Salesmanager Appointed” 
or “Press Handles Sheets 100 Inches Wide.” 

Since most editorial offices are departmentalized, this 
information speeds getting the release into proper hands 
for further processing. 

Do leave space, plenty of it, at the top of the page. If 
your release is properly written, the headline specified 
by the editor can be written at the top of the page, in 
this space. 

Margins of at least an inch, more if possible, should 
be allowed at sides and bottom, to provide room for 
editing. 

The body of the text or the margin of the release 
should contain, at least once, the complete name and 
address of the company involved. This may seem ob- 
vious, but a surprising number of releases are received 
without identification of any kind. 

The release can be typed, multigraphed, mimeo- 
graphed or printed. It doesn’t matter what process is 
used as long as the text is clear and legible. Clean, 
legible copy is essential for accuracy and easy reading. 











Do not use carbon copies. They are hard to read, blur 
easily after a few handlings, and add to the possibility of 
mistakes. 

Try to avoid setting a release date. It complicates 
processing. If timing is important, schedule your mail- 
ing so the release is received on time. Keep in mind that 
a monthly publication has deadlines often weeks before 
publication date. If you must use a release date, put it 
on top of the sheet where it will easily be seen. 


Do not use gimmicks 


Do not include postcards asking the editor to tell 
when and if he will use the release. At the time he re- 
ceives it he usually doesn’t know. Occasionally, a maga- 
zine will set material in type, only to have it superseded 
by more important material received later. To follow up 
the release and fill out the card would require extra 
clerical duties. 

Every magazine has the problem of over-matter 
which is out of date by the time the next issue comes 
up. Using a post card to ask for publication date is to 
request information that no well-edited publication is 
able to give. 


Where is the photo? 


Identify each photo either on the back or with cut- 
lines attached to the bottom. Never, never send a photo 
without identification. Do not write on the back of the 
photo; the writing may be picked up in the engraving. 

Hundreds of photos of various kinds are always in 
process in the editorial production department and an 
unidentified photo that gets separated from the text may 
take hours to run down; sometimes it turns up in the 
book with the wrong caption. 

Photos should be glossies, always. The 8x10 size is 
ideal, but they can be smaller. A smaller photo, for ex- 
ample, of a person is acceptable, if it is sharp, con- 
trasty and glossy. 

If an electro is sent with the release, it, too, should be 
identified by at least the company name on the reverse 
side in crayon or by a rubber stamp. It should accom- 
pany the release. 

Much money is wasted each year by firms making 
electros of wrong screen or wrong size. Mats usually 
cannot be used. The best procedure is to send a photo. 

Should you send the photo with the release? Or 
should you enclose a postcard on which the editor can 
specify if he wants a photo (or an electro) ? 

Deadlines are arbitrary. To be sure the editor has the 
photo when he needs it, include the photo with your re- 
lease. Most publication schedules do not allow time to 
send post cards or write letters asking for photos or 
electros. 


The fundamental rules for preparing a release can be 
summed up by saying that the release you send out 
represents your company in the editorial offices. It 
should reflect your company advantageously. 

You wouldn’t ship a poorly fashioned, sloppy product 
in a battered package. Don’t do it with your release. 

Be sure to re-read your release after it has been pre- 
pared. Check for spelling and omissions. 


Writing the release 


Writing a release properly is a simple matter. It be- 
comes difficult only when the writer goes “literary,” 
tries to be coy, or loses sight of the true news signif- 
icance of the release. 

A release should be written in simple English and in 
short sentences. Avoid slang, colloquialisms and mean- 
ingless modifiers. Badly chosen adjectives have ruined 
more releases than any single factor. Avoid “industry 
jargon.” 

Most business magazines use a simple, news style of 
writing. This style presents the essential story facts 
quickly and in a highly readable form. You can’t go 
wrong writing a release in this manner. 

The lead, or first paragraph, of any story is extreme- 
ly important. It can make or break readership. In a 
news story the lead should summarize the basic idea of 
the story. It should stand by itself, if need be. 

The rest of the story amplifies the lead, or provides 
background. Some stories do not lend themselves to 
short, terse leads. If you must, take two paragraphs to 
carry the lead. Do not try to squeeze a long involved 
idea into a single paragraph by using a confusing, 
lengthy lead sentence. 

Develop the use of synonyms. Avoid repeating the 
same verb too frequently. On the other hand, don’t go 
to absurd lengths to find a synonym (as done in news- 
paper sports pages). 

The criterion in making a choice of words is clarity. 
It is better to be ungrammatical than to be confusing. 
Any grammar or writing rule can be broken in the in- 
terest of getting the idea across quickly and clearly. But 
the good writer conveys ideas clearly and quickly while 
remaining within the boundaries of goed grammar. 


Preparing a typical release 


Let’s take a typical release and put these ideas to an 
actual assignment. Assume you are planning the an- 
nouncement of a new general sales manager. A good 
way to start is: 


Appointment of Jack W. Smith as 
general sales manager of the Jones 
Plastic Co., Centerville, Ala., has 
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been announced by J. F. Brown, 
president. 
This will probably be edited by the business paper 
staff down to: 


Jack W. Smith has been named 
general sales manager of Jones 
Plastic Co., Centerville, Ala. 
Don’t write: 
J. F. Brown, president of the 
Jones Flastic Co., Centerville, 
Ala., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Jack W. Smith as general 
sales manager. 
This style may be acceptable for wedding announce- 
ments, but it’s not for news writing. The news angle to 
the story is Jack Smith’s appointment. Brown adds 
nothing to the story. Put the accent on Smith where it 
belongs. After the lead paragraph is written, move on 
to the secondary, or background facts. For example: 


He succeeds Robert J. White, who 
retired Oct. l. 


Checklists for Industrial Publicity* 


Perhaps there is some additional background worth 
noting, for instance: 


The new sales manager joined the 
firm in 1930 as office boy. In 
1940 he was made district manager 
and in 1950 was appointed assistant 
general manager. 


Those paragraphs give you the essential news story. 
Stop there. Anything else you add will be padding. Do 
not include unrelated facts about company products or 
policies. 

With millions of veterans in the country, there is no 
news value in military ranks, or in medals that may 
have been awarded. 

Don’t call Mr. Smith the “young, aggressive, etc.” All 
executives are aggressive and all sales managers claim 
to be young. The story gains nothing by those adjec- 
tives. Titles (“president,” etc.) are not capitalized. 

Many release writers fall into the common error of 
redundancy. Example: “wide variety,” “dropped down,” 
“consensus of opinion,” “highest perfection,” etc. 





Product 


@ Feature Articies. (Generally 
submitted to one publication in 


on how to design 
components into products for 1 Photo 
best results. : 


|] Articles 


CL] Safety articles. 


spreads—sequence 
stories. 





each of the fields to which the 

article applies.) 

[1] Case history articles—how 
customers use products to do 
a job better, save time, save 
money, save manpower, etc. 


1] Articles covering engineering, 
design, or construction 
achievements. 


xe These checklists were taken from 
a 20-page booklet written by 
Joseph C. Moore, Publicist, 15 E 
40th St., New York, N.Y. The book- 
let contains sections on: what in- 
dustrial publicity is; what indus- 
trial organizations should strive for 
in their publicity activities; how to 
go about achieving these aims; and 
how to use publicity counsel. 


Articles on how to layout to 
get best use of equipment. 


| Articles on how to specify 


proper product size, capacity, 
style, etc. 

Articles on how to apply 
product or services in given 
fields—foods, chemical, etc. 


1) Articles prepared to editors’ 


requests. 


Trends articles—current prac- 
tices in design or application 
of product or service. 


| Round-up articles covering a 


number of diversified applica- 
tions of product or service. 


| Articles for suppliers’ or cus- 


tomers’ House Organs. 


] Results of research articles. 


CL) Check-list type articles—“10 
ways to , 


(] Cause and remedy aarticles. 
Articles on maintenance. 

(j Articles on installation. 
Before and after articles. 


(] Chapters for annual or direc- 
tory issues of publications. 


® News Re eases. (Distributed 

to all appropriate publications.) 

[] New equipment announce- 
ments. 


] Product improvement  an- 

nouncements. 
[) Announcements of additions 
to the company’s product line. 


] New literature announce- 
ments. 
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Perhaps an editor will plan to use the entire release 
and will have it set. Then when it comes to dummying 
up, he will discover he has space for only one para- 
graph. With the story written in the form outlined here, 
it will be a simple, inexpensive matter to kill the unused 
portion of the story, from the bottom up. 


The new product release 


The fundamentals of the news release prevail in the 
new product release. Brevity and clarity are still the 
twin goals. 

As an example, let’s assume you are planning to an- 
nounce that your company is adding a 6 and 8-in. radio- 
active screwdriver to your present line of screwdrivers. 
A good way to start would be: 


The addition of 6 and 8-in. 
radioactive screwdrivers to its 
line of plastic-handle screw- 
drivers has been announced by Jones 
Plastic Co., Centerville, Ala. 


There’s your lead, with the essential facts. But most 
magazines would like to pass along a little more de- 
tailed information. Your second sentence could be: 


Both models feature shockproof 
amber plastic handles and forged 
steel shanks with hardened blades. 


Some publications like to pass along price and pack- 
aging information. So you could add another sentence: 


The new screwdrivers will be fair 
traded at 69c for the 6-in. and 
99c for the 8-in. They are packed 
12 to a carton. A four-color 
counter card is shipped with each 
carton. 


Some publications prefer to use the company’s name 
at the end of a release. Why not check the style used by 
those magazines in which you are most interested? If a 
majority put it at the end of the item, do likewise. If 
there is no common style, then don’t worry. 

The release covering a new industrial material or a 





O 


Unusual product applications 


—‘“thought provokers,” or “in- 
genuities.” 


events. 


News RELEASES 
Items for special issues of 
trade magazines—Purchas- 
ing’s “Purchasing for Profit” 


issue, etc. Death notices. 


How to use graphs, charts 


and/or tables. ployees. 
Solutions to unusual technical 


problems. 


Replacement of old equipment 
by modern units. 


Announcements of data sheets. 


Special award announcements. 


Organization 


Plant visits by noted groups. 


@ FEATURE ARTICLES 


O 


O 


(1) Executive opinions on current 


Personnel Announcements. 


Retirement announcements. 


Honors for officials or em- 


Company’s or officers’ partici- 
pation in community affairs. 


Election of employes to trade 
association offices. 


C) Open house announcements. 


| Financial announce- 


ments. 


report 


] New film announcements. 


Plant or Facilities 
FEATURE ARTICLES 


] Articles on personnel or tech- 
niques used within the plant. 


() Plant modernization articles. 
[] Articles on service facilities. 
News RELEASES 
] New plant announcements. 


1] New sales office 
ments. 


announce- 


Articles on unusual sales pro- 
motion programs. 

Speeches adapted for publica- 
tions. 

Articles on field service or- 
ganization. 


Announcements of profit shar- 
ing or Christmas bonus plans. 


Announcement of trade show 
plans. 


Photos and captions taken at 
trade shows. 


[) Plant 


| New warehouse announce- 


ments. 


expansion announce- 


ments. 


_] Branch office announcements. 
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imi 
the LIM encyclopedia of marketing 


new processing machine is similar in outline to the mer- 
chandise release. 

You must have a good lead-off paragraph. Then in the 
subsequent cliscussion, be sure you answer the ques- 
tions of why, how, where and what. 

Many editors like to have, in addition to-the short re- 
lease, detailed background information. This helps them 
decide if there is a major story in the new development. 
A good way *o handle this is to prepare the brief news- 
type release on one page. Then add a second page, or 
more, with a detailed background story. In this manner 
you take care of the editor who prefers the short item, 
and the editor who wants more information. Be certain 
this second page contains complete company identifica- 
tion. 

When you describe a new technical development, it is 
important that you (1) stick to the facts and (2) do not 
embroider. You are approaching a technically trained 
audience that is very sensitive to blue-sky claims. The 
editor who screens your release is also technically 
trained and can spot unsupported claims. 

Wild claims and embroidery on a technical release 
weaken the story and discourage its possible use. 

Be sure of your facts in a technical release. Be posi- 
tive. Check and double check. Sending out a correction 
to a release is the mark of careless writing. It also 
causes an editor unnecessary work. Attempting to locate 
the original release to make the correction is time con- 
suming. If the material is already in type, there is the 
added cost of making corrections in the print shop. 

Unquestionably, no reader of this guide would be 
guilty of sending out a release that fails to give the 
name of the manufacturer or source of the release. Yet, 
as any editor will attest, releases without this informa- 
tion are received with startling frequency. 

In addition: to the full name and address of the manu- 
facturer or source, a release should also give the name, 
address and phone number of a person authorized to 
discuss the release in greater detail. 

The announcement of a new technical bulletin or 
product catelog should follow the same general con- 
struction of the new product release. But in addition, it 
should be specific about cost and how the catalog will 
be distributed. If it is free, say so. If its distribution is 
restricted, sey so. Publication of an announcement in a 


business magazine presumes general distribution to any . 


reader of the magazine who may request a copy. 

The introduction of a new product or new material is 
often felt to call for a so-called “press party.” If you 
have a worthy new product, it will receive attention 
without the }press party. 

Nor are “samples” required to assure attention to a 
new product. Some publications do require samples for 
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special photography or other reasons. But in most cases 
the use of samples is simply bribery. If a publication re- 
quires a sample for some purpose, the editor will let 
you know. 


Feature articles 


Business magazines devote much thought and care to 
feature articles. As a result, such articles are sur- 
rounded by many rules of treatment, style, and subject 
material. One magazine wants its features slanted to 
help salesmen; another in the same field may want 
articles geared to top management; still another may 
put the accent on technical information. 

You can, to a certain extent, learn what type of ma- 
terial is wanted by studying the individual magazine. 
But this is not enough. Studying the magazine will not 
tell you if the editor insists that the article and photo- 
graphs be exclusive, or whether he already is planning 
to use a story similar to yours. You are flying blind if 
you try to write a feature without first consulting the 
editor. 

To guess at a magazine’s requirements is hard and 
unnecessary work. The idea that presenting an editor 
with a finished “package” of text and photographs 
heightens its chances of acceptance is fallacious. For the 
feature still must conform to the publication’s stand- 
ards, style and needs. 

The assistance the editor can offer will vary with 
different publications and type of story. It may be 
merely advice on approach, subject matter, etc., or more 
likely, the editor may assign a staff member to write the 
story. But in every case, talk to the editor first. 


Short features 


The same principle that applies to feature articles 
also pertains to the short feature—consult the editor 
first. There are usually fewer and less rigid policies sur- 
rounding these shorts, except where they are used un- 
der a regular monthly heading. Where they are run in 
every issue the editor can easily furnish the require- 
ments. Frequently the editor does not require that 
shorts be exclusive. 

You may feel the simplest procedure is to write up 
the short, send it in, and then make revisions if re- 
quested. But if you do this you not only run the risk 
of wasting your time on something unacceptable, but 
you may have lost an opportunity for a better story. 
Frequently an editor will see story possibilities which 
you did not realize were there. In every case, he can 
give you ideas and tips to help you do a better job; in 
many cases he may prefer to send out a staff member 
to do the job, * 





Right now, most businessmen are carefully studying 
the economic cards for 1959. After a less-than-record 
58, there are some varied forecasts. Thus, a hypo- 
thetical conversation might sound like this: 


You (an industrial supplier): “Things won’t be much 
better next year. Have to watch costs. We ought to 
\ y | | | hold back on advertising — and save the money.” 
: Ca To which we’d answer: “Can’t agree. First, advertis- 
ing isn’t an expense but an investment in holding your 


market. Second, advertising today is surest way to get 
bigger share of business as Metalworking turns up. 


7 OULS elf Signs of this evident now.” 


Then you would reply: “That may be true, but our 
business depends on capital spending. Fifty-nine 
expansion plans don’t look too promising.” 


° 
out V V a | Our rejoinder: “Maybe not at this moment. But look 


at the equipment replacement market. Preliminary 

results of the 8th American Machinist Inventory of 

° Metalworking Production indicates that more than 

half the Metalworking machinery in the U.S. is obso- 

aces in lete — over 10 years old. That means only one thing: 


potential sales.” 


You (with a questioning look): “Sure, if we can only 
get them to spend the money.” 


your hand’? 


Then we say knowingly: “They’ll spend it —if given 
good reasons. There are plenty. Higher production, 
lower per-unit cost. Better competitive position. 
Stronger profit picture.” 


You: “What’s that got to do with advertising?” 


Our concluding argument: “Easy. Application /speci- 
fication advertising is the most effective way to get 
basic reasons for modernization to Metalworking 
production engineers and executives. These are the 
men who plan, propose and sell modernization to 
management. 


American Machinist is far and away the most direct 
way to reach a Metalworking production man. It’s his 


4 . ; e . 
Am magazine. That’s why more of them subscribe to it 
= Sin a - nm than any other Metalworking publication. 
iY F-Vedalisli-ts 


McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36 
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The fact that the Journal's paid circulation has in- 
creased 92% in 12 years should be of only passing 
interest to our advertisers... when you consider 
that they are far more interested in the wHo, 
WHERE and wuat of circulation (the all-important 
next-dimension of circulation after gross numbers 
alone). 


A magazine can have all the readers it can print for; 
these readers may love the magazine and read it 
faithfully. But unless this readership is among the 
“right people” for the products and services adver- 
tised, no good accrues to that publication’s adver- 
tisers. This is such an elemental principle that we 
almost apologize for mentioning it. 

However, as publishers, how can we really be sure 
that this readership is among the “right people” for 
our advertisers? 

There's just one way, and that is to count noses 














far more important to 
you as an advertiser is.... 


throughout the industry, and to compare noses on 
the subscription list. We’ve been doing just this for 
a long time. 


We call it our Continuing Industry Census. We've 
spent $111,103.77 in the last 5 years in maintaining 
this continuing census, with a capable staff devot- 
ing its full time in the constant industry study 
required. It’s really a tough job in the petroleum 
industry because there are so few government fig- 
ures to build from. 


Our circulation people base their entire efforts on 
this penetrating industry study of buying points and 
“right people.” 


Our editors also use the studies. They depend on 
them to suggest areas that warrant editorial em- 
phasis; to point out important shifts in job classifi- 
cations; and to guide in the ever-present problem 





gniy 


IN ITSELF SEEMS TO 
BE IMPRESSIVE... 


¢ 
see 


WHERE WAS THIS INCREASE IN CIRCULATION? 
WHO ARE THESE NEW READERS? 
CAN THEY BUY OR INFLUENCE PURCHASE OF YOUR EQUIPMENT? 


DID THIS GROWTH FOLLOW NATURAL INDUSTRY GROWTH OR 
WAS IT OBTAINED BY “FORCED METHODS”? 


WERE THESE READERS THE “RIGHT READERS’ FOR YOU!* 


of content selection. Editors also use these studies 
to be sure that the editorial pages create the proper 
“climate” for the advertising pages—for the two 
must complement each other to achieve maximum 
effectiveness for both. 

Too, an increasing number of our advertisers are 
using our census information. It has helped them 
to slant their advertising more accurately, and in 
understanding better the audience they are reach- 
ing through the Journal. This has made their adver- 
tising more effective. 

This information is available on request, and it’s 
free, of course. 


This 92% circulation increase has matched the im- 
pressive growth of the industry we serve. It is of 
most value to our advertisers because we have taken 
great care to place it where it will do them the most 
good; among management men in fields and plants, 
and the headquarter offices where buying and speci- 
fying of equipment and services are KNOWN to 
take place. 


During this entire period (and certainly during the 
past few years) the Journal has consistently sold 
more subscriptions than any other petroleum publi- 
cation. Renewal percentage is CONSIDERABLY higher 
than that of any other oil magazine. 


*As an advertiser... you have a perfect right to be ‘tough to convince” on 
this question by any publication seeking YOUR money for advertising space. 


THE PETROLEUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
211 SOUTH CHEYENNE, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





It’s a healthy thing for a men whose job is selling an 
industrial product to get over to the buying side of his 
desk ...to take the role of a man in need of product 
information. 


Now that you’ve “jumped” to the other side of your 


desk ...isn’t this the kind of directory you’d want to 
use when you were looking for a source manufacturer? 


e A directory that’s industrial only—no beauty aids 
or baby carriages to get in your way... 


That cuts source-finding time in half by putting all 
listings in clear type in one volume that opens flat. 


That identifies size of each listed company by the 
realistic measure of its number of employees... 
That lists chemical manufacturers in a separate 
section— there when you want them, out of the way 
when you don’t... 

A directory in which every individual listing has 
been verified by the source manufacturer . . . 


The Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory gives users 
these exclusive advantages. 


Now hop back to your own side 
of the desk. As a seller to industry, 

\ wouldn’t you consider those user 
advantages to be of value to you 
when you advertise in an indus- 
trial directory? 


And as advertiser, wouldn’t you also want the following 

plus values that only Conover-Mast Purchasing Direc- 

tory gives you? 

Rg Greater manufacturing circulation than any other 
directory. 

& Coverage of both plant and engineering executives 
and purchasing executives... 


[] The directory that provides 100% product-list 
accuracy—every listing checked and verified by 
the manufacturing supplier himself. 


Take time now to get the whole story of what Conover- 
Mast Purchasing Directory can do for you. Write or 
phone: 





Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 9-3250 
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RECORD 


A REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL 
SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


MAJOR CHANGES 





Three major 
business papers 
alter circulation 


= THREE major business papers, 
American Aviation, Electrical Equip- 
ment and Modern Packaging, are 
making major changes in their circu- 
lation policies. 

Modern Packaging’s new policy, 
which it describes as “a revolu- 
tionary concept of business paper 
publishing,” consists primarily of: 


1. Pinpointing its market. The 
magazine, a property of Breskin 
Publications, New York, checked 
U. S. Census Bureau figures to find 
“the exact number and size of the 
plants [about 16% of the total num- 
ber] that dominate output [about 
90% of the total] in each of the 
packaging-using industries.” 

Then, using Dun & Bradstreet and 
the nationwide investigative facili- 
ties of Western Union’s Special 
Service Division, the names, loca- 
tions, size and products of these 
“target” plants were determined and 
the names of the “key executives 
who shape and make packaging de- 
cisions” were added to the circula- 
tion list—if they were not already 
subscribers. 


2. Developing readership. The 
second major facet of the new pol- 
icy consists of permanently station- 
ing a newly-hired, full-time, 20- 
man readership development group 


chandise the editorial content of the 
magazine to the readers in their 
areas through personal contact and 
first-class letters. 


Modern Packaging has applied for 
membership in Business Publica- 
tions Audit of Circulation so that 
its newly added non-subscribers 
will be covered by a recognized 
audit. The magazine says it will 
also continue its ABC membership. 

The magazine expects its Jan- 
uary issue circulation to reach 
32,000, as compared with the pres- 
ent 24,000. Beginning January, the 
base advertising rate (one-page, 
b&w, one-time) will be increased 
from $555 to $680. 


® Electrical Equipment, a property 
of Sutton Publishing Co., White 
Plains, N.Y., has also announced a 


readjustment of its circulation which 
“provides advertisers with maximum 
coverage of major markets at mini- 
mum rates.” 

By dropping about 5,000 of its past 
readers and adding approximately 
15,000 new ones to its circulation list, 
N. C. Berro, Sutton’s director of re- 
search and promotion, says Electri- 
cal Equipment offers advertisers “‘a 
market balanced’ circulation to 42,- 
895 engineering men employed in 
17,279 manufacturing plants.” He 
said these plants produce 94% of all 
electrical/electronic products, more 
than 63% of all goods manufactured 
in the United States, and consume 
79% of all electrical energy. 

Mr. Berro explained that to de- 
velop this controlled circulation, all 
manufacturing plants (over 280,000) 
were systematically evaluated by (1) 
number of employes, (2) value 
added by manufacture, (3) value of 
materials consumed, (4) electrical 
energy consumed, (5) capital ex- 
penditures, (6) research and de- 
velopment expenditures, and (7) 
number of research and development 
engineers. 


@ The other major _ publication, 
American Aviation, a property of 
American Aviation Publications, 
Washington, D.C., has announced 
it is shifting to controlled circula- 


tion. 


aoe eB 


throughout the eountry in major 
packaging areas. In face-to-face dis- 
cussions these representatives will 
explain the importance and effec- 
tive use of Modern Packaging to the 
key executives. 

In addition this group will mer- 


Barnum & Bailey back? . . No, it’s International Harvester showing off its new tractor 
line to nearly 8,500 dealers, distributors and company salesmen from United States, 
Canada and Latin America. The three weeks of demonstrations were at the company’s 
farm near Hinsdale, lil. Each visiting group remained two days. Following the intro- 
ductory product ad in four publications, |-H used 27 state farm publications and spot 
radio on 150 stations in August and September to promote field demonstrations of its 
new line. 
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The publication has been pre- 
dominantly paid, with some sup- 
plemental controlled distribution. 
Present subscriptions are being al- 
lowed to expire. 

In the past the paid and con- 
trolled circulation of 
Aviation have been on BPA Form 
B. The July-Dec., 1958, statement 
will be on Form A. 

Reason for the change, according 
to publisher Wayne W. Parrish, is 
that: “There is no possible way for 
an all-paid magazine to provide any- 
thing like a good circulation cover- 
age, much less saturation, of the 
aviation industry as it exists in its 
great fluctuation today.” 


American 


BEST OF ALL 


Abbott Laboratories 
wins DMAA’s 
gold mail box award 


# Abbott Laboratories, North Chi- 
cago, Ill., pharmaceutical manufac- 
turer has received the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association’s coveted 
Gold Mail Box. The award is for the 
best entry in the DMAA’s direct 
mail advertising competition. 

The Henry Hoke award, for the 
entry showing “the courageous han- 
dling of a difficult mail problem,” 


& 


tae 


7 
™ 


Man made, promoted diamonds . 


was presented to Albany Products 
Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 

In all, 58 awards were given in 
five categories: direct mail, mail or- 
der, house publication, low budget 
and letter campaigns. The winners 
in each of the categories are: 


Direct Mail: Aircraft & Missiles Mfig., 
Philadelphia; American Mail Advertis- 
ing, Boston; Ampex Corp., Redwood 
City, Cal; Ampex Corp., Professional 
Products Div., Redwood City; Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kan.; Business 
Week, New York 

Capiial Airlines, Washington, D. C.; 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis.; Cessna 
Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kan. General 
Motors Corp., Chevrolet Motor Div., De- 
troit; Eagle Pencil Co., New York; Eli 
Lilly & Co., Indianapolis; Esso Standard 
Oil Co., New York 

General Electric Co., Western Springs 
lll.; P. H. Glatfelter Co., Spring Grove, 
Pa Harris-Seybold Co., Cleveland 
James Gray, Inc., New York; Kimberly 
Clark, Neenah, Wis.; Lasky Co., New- 
ark, N. J.; Lederle Laboratories Div 
American Cyanamid Co., Pearl River, 
ie 

Manpower, Inc., Milwaukee; Mead 
Johnson of Canada, Toronto, Ontario; 
Mercury Div., Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 
Mich 
tor Co 
delphia 

ita 


Minneapolis; Motor Age, Phil- 
> McCormick-Armstrong Co., 
ict Kan.; National Broadcasting 
( (radio) New York 
National Broadcasting Co televi- 
n), New York; New Holland Machine 
New Holland, Pa; Oklahoma 
Wholesale Furniture Corp., Oklahoma 


City, Okla; Olin Mathieson Chemical 


h 
sior 
fe) 


. The public relations cam- 


paign for the General Electric Metallurgical Products Depart- 
rnent’s man-made diamonds has received top honors in both 
the consumer and industrial categories of the First Advertising 
Agency Group competition. Receiving the top award, the Lee 
F. Donnelley Trophy, are (l-r) Robert LaRue, vice-president of 
Holden, Chapin, LaRue, the GE department's agency; Kenneth 
R. Beardslee, general manager of the department; and John 
W. Mason, the advertising and sales promotion manager. 
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Corp., Forest Products Div., West Mon- 
roe, La; Otis Elevator Co., New York. 

Parade Publications, New York; Mc- 
Graw-Edison Co., Pennsylvania Trans- 
former Div., Cannonsburg, Pa.; Redbook 
Magazine, New York; E. F. Schmidt Co., 
Milwaukee; TV Guide Magazine, Rad- 
ner, Pa; Talon, Inc., New York; This 
Week Magazine, New York 

Virginia Electric & Power Co., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Western Envelope Corp., 
San Francisco; Youngstown Kitchens 
Div., American-Standard, Warren, O 


House Publication: Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Ill; Chevrolet Motor 
Div., General Motors Corp., Detroit Le 
Tourneau-Westinghouse Co., Peoria, Ill.; 
Massey-Ferguson, Milwaukee 


Low Budget: Christian Dior Stockings, 
New York; Dick’s Center Service, Mil- 
waukee; Knipco Div., Knickerbocker 
Products Co., Dayton, O.; Monogram 
Art Studio, New York 


Letter: First & Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond, Va.; Life, New York; Nation- 
al Broadcasting Co., Pacific Div., Holly- 
wood, Cal; Sunkist Growers, Los 
Angeles 


Mail Order: Heath Co., Benton Harbor, 
Mich 


CODE PREPARED 





Direct mailers to 
police rental, 
exchange of lists 


= A 19-page, code of ethics and 
standards of practice for the rental 
and exchange of mailing lists has 
been adopted by the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. 

And according to Boyce Morgan 
of Boyce Morgan Associates, Wash- 
ington, the code “is definitely not a 
collection of fine-sounding ethical 
pronouncements to be given pious 
lip service by DMAA members and 
then shoved in the bottom of the 
desk drawer and thereafter forgot- 
ten and ignored.” 

He explained that any list owner 
who wants his list certified as com- 
plying with the code will sign a 
statement of compliance and submit 
it to a DMAA committee of four 
mailers, a list owner and a broker. 

The committee will certify the list, 
assign it a certification number, and 
notify the owner and all list brokers 
handling the list that it is DMAA 
certified. Cards which go out to 
prospective mailers on this list will 
bear the DMAA seal of compliance 
and the certification number. 

Continued on page 96 





00 Years of Progress 


The Metal Industry Magazine (now “Metal Finishing”) 
began its service to the electroplating and allied industries 
of America. In January 1959, Metal Finishing starts its 56th year with an outstanding 
record of growth in circulation, breadth of editorial coverage and quality of readership. 


GROWTH IN SIZE 


Metal Finishing, recently combined with its companion 
publication, Organic Finishing, now offers a concentrated, 
unduplicated audience that incorporates the hearts of each 
magazine’s circulation. 


Our paid circulation of $5.00 per year ($10.00 foreign) is 
now at an all time high and covers Polishing and Buffing, 
Barrel Finishing, Cleaning, Plating, Anodizing, Rustproofing, 
Lacquering, Enameling and Vacuum Metalizing departments. 


The still-growing book ... this year ... goes to more indi- 
vidual companies in the plating and industrial 
coating fields; is read by more professional execu- 
tives, chemists, metallurgists, project managers... 

more production executives, works, plant 

and production managers ... more govern- 
ment procurement officers. 


WHERE PLATERS 
D FINISHERS 
LOOK FOR INFORMATION 


METALS AND PLASTICS 


PUBLICATIONS, INC. Crrrab 





wo, metals and plastics publications, inc. | 

Since 1903 Devoted Exclusively to Electroplating and Industrial Coatings 

381 Broadway, Westwood, New Jersey * 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill, 
219 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif, 


GROWTH IN QUALITY 


Editorial staff now combines the outstanding authorities in 
both metal finishing and organic finishing areas. This is the 
most comprehensive, best-integrated staff Metal Finishing 
has ever offered — with the most extensive news-gathering 
machinery in its field. 

Reader-appreciation of Metal Finishing’s expanded service 
is at an all-time high. Hundreds of unsolicited letters-and 
comments prove the value of how-to-do-it information, tech- 
nical papers, stimulating articles on world-wide finishing 
developments, market trends, production figures, personnel 
changes. Readers paid a total of $36,063 for Metal Finishing 
during the year ending July 31, 1958. 


Advertise in Metal Finishing — now, more than ever, the lead- 
ing engineering magdzihe reaching the metal finishing and 
industrial coatings market. 

Fr] Mets 


Item 


Metal Finishin 









Sell to the WHOLE i 
CONTRACTOR 


MARKET 


in 1959! 


The thousands of extra construction companies 
(extra buying units) you reach with C & E can 
mean an extra margin of profit for you in 1959! 














* 








= Contractors and 
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ba dealers are selling your equipment to thousands of construction con- 
tractors that you can reach with national advertising only through the pages of 
C&E. This is because C&E goes to 21,383 construction companies, has thorough 
coverage of large companies (including virtually 100% coverage of A.G.C. 
members) and also reaches a large number of average-size companies. 


The marketing significance of this complete coverage is the single most important 
fact to emerge from a new C&E study of the equipment owned by 1,560 construc- 
tion companies of all sizes. This sample was chosen to correspond closely with the 
size distribution of C&E’s circulation. 


The study reveals that the sales message of C&E advertisers reaches: 

1. a market of large construction companies that are, individually, big-volume 
customers. These are the companies to which C&E assigns its multiple-copy 
coverage. The largest of these own literally thousands of pieces of 
equipment. 

. amass market of numerous average-size and small contracting firms spread 
across the nation. Taken together these companies account for a very sub- 
stantial proportion of total demand for trucks, tractors, tractor shovels, 
power shovels and cranes, pavers, crushers, forms, conveyors, compressors, 
pumps and dozens of other types of construction machines. 


Ask your C&E representative for a market analysis of the equipment you sell. He 
will give you factual proof that the extra companies that C&E advertisers get can 
mean extra sales volume—an extra margin of profit for you in 1959! 


QUALITY-CONTROLLED DEPTH CIRCULATION 


How depth circulation is obtained determines its quality!) CONTRACTORS AND 
ENGINEERS systematically selects the construction companies whose contract 
volume and type of work identify them as the best customers for equipment and 
materials. The highest-ranking executive already receiving C&E in each company 
is then asked to nominate prospective recipients on a special form. He must certify 
with his signature that all names submitted are purchasing influences within 
his company. Nominated names are added at the C&E Circulation Director’s 
discretion. 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING VOLUME! 
Again, in the first eight months of 1958, more advertisers carried schedules in 


C&E than in any of the other national construction monthlies! In this same period, 
C&E led all other monthlies in total number of advertising pages! 


For details on how you can MAXIMIZE YOUR 1959 SALES POTENTIAL, 
call your C&E representative at your nearest C&E office listed below. 


Engineers magazine of modern construction 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. MUrray Hill 5-9250 A Buttenheim Publication 


Chicago, Illinois Cleveland 14, Ohio Lookout Mountain, Tenn. Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
2100 Daily News Bldg. 1814 Superior Bidg. 121 North Hermitage 1870 Hilthurst Avenue 
Financial 6-4611 CHerry 1-1755 TAylor 1-2853 NOrmandy 5-5143 
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“If any mailer later has reason to 
believe that a certified list is violat- 
ing the code,” Mr. Morgan said, “he 
can notify the committee which will 
investigate. If any owner repeatedly 
violates the code, the committee 
can withdraw its certification. 

“List owners will observe the 
code because they will profit finan- 
cially if they do and suffer financial- 
ly if they don’t. Most mailers will 
observe the code because it will help 
them operate more efficiently, re- 
duce errors and save money.” 


GETTING TOGETHER 





Six Midwest states 
sponsor industrial 
opportunities show 


= Spearheacded by Minnesota’s De- 
partment of Business Development, 
six midwestern states are taking a 
unique approach to industrial area 
development. 

Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota, Montana and Wisconsin 
have invited private industry to at- 
tend their Midwest Business Oppor- 
tunities Exhibit at the Minneapolis 
State Fair Grounds, Minneapolis, 
this Oct. 15-17 to discuss govern- 
ment procurement with 
state and fecleral agencies. All com- 
munity development groups within 
the participating states have been 


various 


Get-Together 
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Chilton Co., Philadelphia, plays host to 
Southern California agencies in Los Angeles. Pictured (I-r) are 
Robert E. McKenna, publisher, Electronic Industries; Fred Olsen 
of Hixson & Jorgensen; G. C. Buzby, Chilton president; Herman 


urged to exhibit their resources and 
facilities. 

In this way, industry is given the 
opportunity to (1) check on upcom- 
ing governmental contracts, (2) dis- 
cuss contracting and subcontracting 
with each other, and (3) check over 
the six states’ wares in terms on 
new plant sites, etc. 


46% of companies seek ideas 
from employes: "Mill & Factory’ 


# Chances are your company does 
not ask employes for suggestions on 
such things as work simplification, 
process improvement, product de- 
sign, materials handling, safety and 
health. 

This fact was discovered in a sur- 
vey by Mill & Factory, a property 
of Conover-Mast Publications, New 
York. The results of the survey of 
industrial companies of all types and 
sizes show that only about 46% of 
the 300 respondents operate sug- 
gestion systems. 

About 91% of the companies that 
do have suggestion programs pay 
cash for acceptable ideas. The 
amount of the award usually de- 
pends on savings affected. 


*"Spotlight’ to showcase 
MPA editorial to lawmakers 


= Every Congressman, every Sena- 
tor, and every top-ranking govern- 
ment executive will soon be receiv- 
ing evidence of “the vast scope and 


Haynes. 


tremendous value of serious edito- 
rial content” in the member publi- 
cations of the Magazine Publishers 
Association. 

The MPA will mail to these law- 
makers its new “Magazine Spot- 
light” in which the “cream” of its 
members’ non-fiction editorial will 
be described (but not digested) and 
indexed for easy use. 

According to MPA president 
Robert E. Kenyon, Jr., “It is hoped 
that thoughtful legislators and ex- 
ecutives in Washington may be led 
to think twice before stifling an in- 
dustry whose information services 
are as inclusive and as useful as 
‘Magazine Spotlight’ demonstrates.” 


Here are the new developments 
in the business paper field 


Construction Digest . . Indianapo- 
lis, and Mississippi Valley Contrac- 
tor, St. Louis—both members of 
Associated Construction Publica- 
tions—will consolidate into one pub- 
lication, effective this December. 
The Digest, a bi-weekly public 
works news magazine covering the 
Illinois-Indiana-Ohio area, will ex- 
pand into Kentucky and Eastern 
Missouri on or before Jan. 1, 1959. 
There will be two editions of each 
issue, one tailored to Illinois and 
Eastern Missouri and the other to 
Indiana, Kentucky and Ohio. 


BPA Hed Book . . containing 469 
publishers’ statements and _ initial 
Continued on page 101 


Schacht of Herman Schacht Advertising; Don McKenzie of 
Stromberger, LaVene, McKenzie; George T. Hook, publisher, 
Iron Age; and David Fenwick of Robinson-Jensen, Fenwick & 
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the Successful Contractor reads his 
Associated Construction 
Publication for bid news... 


The successful contractor regularly studies the “Bids 
Wanted” columns of his Associated Construction 
Publication. Only ACP gives complete coverage of 
this vitally important information. A recent ACP 
survey shows that 84.7% of contractors contacted 
prefer ACP books because of contract bid and award 
information. ACP books carried thousands of pages 
of local bid news in the first nine months of 1958. 


the Successful Contractor plans 
his bid-wins the contract with the 
help of information taken from 


i, Associated Construction 


/ Publications 


There is much more than just Bid Information in the ACP pub- 
lications. Every issue contains stories of jobs being performed 
under similar conditions, new ways to “cut corners” for greater 
production and profit. New products are shown working and 
production results detailed. Progress reports inform the contrac- 
tor when and where to make sub-bids on work already under way. 
All this in the “local” setting, pin-pointing conditions and prob- 
lems and their solution. Only in Associated Construction Publi- 
cations is this entire reporting job local, prompt and complete. 
This is a perfect atmosphere for your advertising. 
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and the Successful Contractor buys 

the equipment he needs from local 

equipment dealers who advertise in 
Associated Construction 
Publications... 














te ~~ . Now that the contractor has bid and won 

¥ : yo the contract, he surveys his equipment 

3) ' a and determines what is needed to do the 

Ta 8 ellie ai job. Does the contractor know where to 

~_ , go? Certainly ... for equipment dealers 

may ie es have kept him informed of their products 

ae Ba Aaglin ss  Ahwy and services through their ads in Associ- 

he pe ee ae — ated Construction Publications. Only ACP 

. HWE ae a offers this coverage ... the direct link 
is He 1 Zi hee between contractor and manufacturer. 
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tells the Construction Equipment Dealer Sales Story 





CONSTRUCTION 
Suite 509 People; Federal Building 
Roanoke 11, Virginia 


CONSTRUCTION! BULLETIN 
1022 Lumber Exchange Building 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
101 East 14th Street, P.O. Box 1074 
indianapolis 6, indiana 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
715 W. Second fitreet 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


DIXIE CONTRACTOR 
110 Trinity Place 
Decatur, Georgic 


MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 
642 Beaubien Street 
Detroit, Michigan 


2537 Madison Avenue 
Konsas City 41, /Wissouri 


to the Contractor at the Local Level... 


CONSTRUCTION 
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Pick any section—any state in the nation—there's an ACP regional that covers it thor- 
oughly and in depth! You can use the same technique to reach your prospects —localized 
to a region, if you wish, and list your dealers’ names, too. ACP regionals have with- 
stood the test of time-—more people read them—more advertisers use more pages— 
than any other national or group of publications in the field. If you believe that sales 
are local, use ACP regionals to help sell your products. 


@ ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


Secretary: 

Gordon L. Anderson 

1022 Lumber Exchange Bidg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Director of Advertising Services: 
David M. Hyde 

505 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Phone: MUrray Hill 2-0326 


Gordon L. Anderson 

Secretary, Associated Construction Publications 
1022 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 

Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Dear Sir: 
| want to know more about the advantages ACP publications offer as an 
advertising media. Please mail me my free copy of your new ACP brochure. 


Name 


Title 








Company 





Street Address 





City 
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audit reports for the six-month 
period ended June 30, 1958, will be 
distributed this month by Business 
Publications Audit of Circulation. 
Cost: $25 per issue. 


Hospitals . . Chicago based journal 
of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion is offering its August 1 statisti- 
cal and directory issue at $2.50 a 
paper bound copy and $10 per case 
bound copy. 


EEM Clip-File .. a catalog file of 
new electronic products has been 
introduced by the publishers of 
Electronic Engineers Master, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y. Clip-File has a con- 
trolled circulation of 50,000 elec- 
tronic engineers and _ purchasing 
agents. The file is self indexing. 


Western Material Handling . . 
will publish the first edition of its 
Buyers Guide in late March, 1959. It 
will contain a classified product sec- 
tion and listings of manufacturers 
and distributors serving the 11 
western states. Circulation: 10,000. 
WMH is a property of Baymer Pub- 
lications, Los Angeles. 


Western Metalworking . . a 
property of Jenkins Publishing Co., 
Los Angeles, has received a silver 
plaque from California governor 
Goodwin Knight for its article, 
“More Billions for the West’s Missile 
Industry Bolsters Metalworking.” 


Progressive Architecture . . will 
introduce a P/A News Report sec- 
tion into its January, 1959, issue. It 
will deal with architectural and en- 
gineering news, new building prod- 
ucts, and product literature. P/A is 
a property of Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., New York. 


Associated Purchasing Publica- 
tions . . has announced that adver- 
tisers using six or more APP maga- 
zines can now place their contract 
through its headquarters in Cleve- 
land. 


Marine Dealer .. is name of new 
monthly introduced last month. It 
goes to 28,000 marine dealers, boat- 
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Springback formula . . 


pressed in a recession ‘‘Springback formula’’ 


Requisites of successful business operation are ex- 


developed by Associated 


Spring Corp., Bristol, Conn. Copies were sent to all key employes of the 


company. 


yards, marinas, manufacturers and 
distributors in the pleasure boating 
field. It is a property of Marina 
Publications, New York. 


Bakers Review . . will double in 
size from its present digest format 
to an overall 814x114” beginning 
January, 1959. It is a property of 
William R. Gregory Co., New York. 


Feedstuffs . . a property of Miller 
Publishing Co., Minneapolis, has 
joined the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tion. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corp. . . New York, will publish an 
annual reference book, “Plant Loca- 
tion,” beginning this January. It will 
contain state statistical data and 
will be used by manufacturers con- 
sidering new plant locations. Page 
rate: $975. Circulation: 25,000. 


Mechanical Engineering . . has 
initiated its own ad readership sys- 
tem, “MEdia Echo.” Handled by 
Barnard, Inc., independent research 
organization, the readership studies 
will be conducted by mail. ME is 
published by the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, New York. 


Aviation Age ..a property of Con- 
over-Mast Publications, New York, 
has changed its name to Space 


Aeronautics. The October issue, the 
first under the new name, had two 
covers. By tearing off the outer 
cover, which had the former title, 
the reader found the inner cover 
with the new title. 


Trumbour, ‘Metals & Plastics’ 
general manager, is dead 


= Thomas A. Trumbour, general 
manager of Metals & Plastics Publi- 
cations, Westwood, N. J., died Sept. 
3, at the age of 75. 

Mr. Trumbour had been associ- 
ated with the publishing company 
for 55 years. He had been general 
manager for 25 years. 

Mr. Trumbour was a founder and 
treasurer of the Metal Finishing 
Suppliers Association, a national 
trade group. He was also a charter 
member of the American Electro- 
platers Society. 


Chicago sales executives bow 
to marketing in name change 


= Recognizing the importance of 
marketing to today’s business, the 
Sales Executives Club of Chicago 
has changed its name to Sales- 
Marketing Executives of Chicago. 

The organization has more than 
800 members. . 
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Cute Costs on Wide Load Swings tor Shuiton Ee : 
‘ Ceatage” Cute Gumus thease Gemans tor Snes tes Wine end Prmementng 
; Less weight...less work...more fish 
| ¥OU CAN ROAST A RAYON CORD TIRE... ; 


EVERY 47 MINUTES OF EVERY 24 HOUR DAY 
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“Helped in our 35% milk production mcrease... 
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reduced mastitis 20%...eliminated scours” 


Less than 1¢ per mile maintenance costs 
with MACK Diesels 


Dunham-Bush, inc. 


MACK y 
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COMPLETES ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC OR CASE 


This is a cross section of clients who use INTERSTATE consistently. 
INTERSTATE created every photo in these typical advertisements, 
developed the case history data in most. 

We use 50 of our own staff people, plus 2400 local-level 
photographers, 1100 cinematographers, 600 industrial reporters 
{all screenecl and all directed from one central office) to handle 
over 11,000 assignments annually. 

Our rates are standardized (it costs no more to do a job in Seattle, 
Miami, Tucsen or Indianapolis than it does in Mesquite, Nevada); 
pre-determined (you will always know in advance what your total 
cost will be); and realistic. 
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INTERSTATE sets the pattern for photo and user-benefit reporting 
(you can order one or both, of course) on the national and inter- 
national level. No one else in the field approaches our scope of 
activity ... our rapidity of job completion... our sensitivity to dead- 
line commitments... our very professionalism... and our operating 
philosophies. For example, the client who uses us 5 times a year 
pays the same rate, gets the same quality, as the one who calls upon 
us 700 times a year. There is, in truth, no other feasible, practical 
way to get photographic illustrations or user-benefit case-history 
reporting on a national scale. 
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On these Blaw- Knox towers 
North Florida Telephone 
builds itv big microwave furure 


“One newspaper ad 
sells 175 sets of 
Stainless Steel flatware” 
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EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR, INTERSTATE 


‘America is writing fan mail toa cigarette! _ 
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HISTORY ASSI 


INTERSTATE 


OiviSion 


INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 22, N.Y., MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 469 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL.. MICHIGAN 2-0080 
WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 700) MONTGOMERY ST.SAN FRANCISCO Il, CAL., GARFIELD 1-1987 
DISTRICT OFFICES: PAFIK AVENUE BLDG., N. W. COR. PARK & ADAMS AVES.,. DETROIT 26, MICH., WOODWARD 1-6900 
B. F, JONES BLOG, ANNEX, 31! ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH 19. PA.. COURT 1-2980 
3839 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5. CAL., DUNKIRK 5-716! 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT ano GENERAL MANAGER 
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SAN FRANCI 


& West Coast Regiona 


@L29 ANGELES 


DUnkirk 5-7161 
Louis J. Karmel, Mgr. 


DISTRICT 
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T0 
SERVE 
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1A 


xecutive Offices 


NEW YORK 


> CHICAGO 
Midwest Reg 


® 
RELROLT, 


N.W. Cor. Park & Adams Aves, 
WOodward 1-6900 
William W. Sweet, Mgr. 


PITTREYRSH® 


311 Ross Street 
COurt 1-2980 
Corl G. Lindquist, Mgr 
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Now, with six offices, all closely integrated, in six key geographical 
areas, INTERSTATE can exercise an even tighter, more intimate 
supervision of your photographic requirements. 

We use 50 of our own staff people, plus 2400 local-level 
photographers, 1100 cinematographers, 600 industrial reporters 
(all screened and all directed from one central office) to handle 
over 11,000 assignments annually. 

Our rates are standardized (it costs no more to do a job in Seattle, 
Miami, Tucson or Indianapolis than it does in Mesquite, Nevada); 
pre-determined | you will always know in advance what your total 
cost will be); ancl realistic, 


INTERSTATE 


INTERSTATE sets the pattern for photo and user-benefit reporting 
(you can order one or both, of course) on the national and inter- 
national level. No one else in the field approaches our scope of 
activity ... our rapidity of job completion... our sensitivity to dead- 
line commitments... our very professionalism ...and our operating 
philosophies. For example, the client who uses us 5 times a year 
pays the same rate, gets the same quality, as the one who calls upon 
us 700 times @ year. There is, in truth, no other feasible, practical 
way to get photographic illustrations or user-benefit case-history 


reporting on a national scale. 


OivVISION 


INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 22, N.Y., MURRAY HILL 


-1880 


MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 469 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO II. ILL., MICHIGAN 2-0080 


WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 700 MONTGOMERY ST. SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL.. GARFIELD 1-1987 
DISTRICT OFFICES: PARK AVENUE BLDG., N W. COR. PARK & ADAMS AVES. DETROIT 26, MICH 


WOODWARD 1-6906 


B. F, JONES BLDG. ANNEX, 31! ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH 19, PA.. COURT 1-2960 
3839 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CAL., DUNKIRK 5-7161 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT ano GENERAL MANAGER 
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Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 





A NEED AND A WAY 





Selling industrial : 
advertising to 
the general public 


= A need: To explain the scope, 
size and importance of industrial 
advertising to the general public. 
A way: “Advertising to Industry,” 
an educational public service film 
prepared and offered by the Phila- 
delphia chapter of the NIAA. 
During the past year four mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia chapter ap- 
peared on three half-hour tv shows 
(in addition to numerous tv spots 


and more than 3% hours of radio. 


time) on which they explained in- 
dustrial advertising to the general 
public in that area. 

As a result of this experience, 
they have put together a kinescope 
of their program. The film is 28 
minutes, 30 seconds long—the length 
most acceptable to stations with 
public service programs. 

According to Edward F. Moody, 
Jr., the chapter’s public relations 
director, “You will find that the tv 
directors will be delighted to know 
about the availability of this film, 
because they can drop it in when- 
ever there are programming diffi- 
culties, vacations, etc., that inter- 
fere with scheduled events.” 

The film is a panel discussion 
moderated by Bob Bradley, a pro- 
gram director for the NBC station 
in Philadelphia. Panel members are 
Bill Daub, advertising manager for 
industrial products, Sun Oil Co.; 
Norma Testardi, advertising man- 


John C. Freeman, president 





National headquarters * 27! Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
M. Stephens Miranda, chairman 


f the board 


news 


ager, International Resistance Co.; 
Pete Ullman, president, Ullman Or- 
ganization, and Carroll Buzby, pres- 
ident, Chilton Co. 

The film opens with a discussion 
of industrial advertising and an in- 
dication of its size. Then Norma 
Testardi, who represents the ad- 
vertiser (and helps insure female 
interest) justifies industrial adver- 
tising as a method of selling. 

Next, Pete Ullman points out how 
the agency fits into the picture, 


trial publications and their purpose. 

Many props are used, and a car- 
toon series prepared especially for 
this film helps tie the several dis- 
cussions together. 

While the film is designed for use 
on television and is beamed at the 
man on the street, it will also prove 
useful for talks to business groups 
such as the Rotary Club and the 
Chamber of Commerce, and to local 
schools, colleges, etc. 

The film is available at a cost: 


Carroll Buzby then explains indus- $75 a print. Contact Edward F. 
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Attendance assured . . Officers and directors of the Baltimore chapter embark on the 
Pink Lady IV for their first board meeting. Those attending the meeting, which was 
held in the middle of Chesapeake Bay, were Louis F. Mathai, Emery Advertising Corp.; 
chapter president and yacht owner Eldridge N. Adams, Cambridge Wire Cloth Co.; 
vice-president Carroll S. Hutton, Pridemark Press; secretary Gerald Welch, Welch, 
Collins & Marible; international director Burton F. Davis, Emery Advertising Corp; 
vice-president Richard L. Sands, Jr., Speed & Co.; associate director George G. Cul- 
bertson, Progressive Composition Co.; vice-president John L. Phillips, Koppers Co.; 
treasurer Lloyd H. Denton, Baltimore Convention Bureau; Joseph Miller, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel; and active director James Otradovec, Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
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Moody, Jr., director of public rela- 
tions, Ullman Organization, 1015 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT? 


NIAA OD committee 
tabulates members’ 
answers to query 


= Before much longer the NIAA 
Committee on Organization De- 
velopment should have a pretty fair 
idea of what the membership wants 
of its association. 

According to its schedule, the 
committee (IM, Sept., p. 87) should 
soon be getting back the IBM ma- 
chine tabulations of the question- 
naire it mailed to the 4,000-odd mem- 
bers. The questionnaire, which “rep- 
resents probably the most compre- 
hensive effort NIAA has ever made 
to know the wishes of its members,” 
queried members on their wants and 
needs in terms of the association’s 
scope, objectives, membership, fi- 
nance, programs and activities. 

Purpose of the questionnaire, ac- 
cording to committee chairman 
Willis T. Jensen, is “to end guessing 
about your [the members’] in- 
terests, to prevent our making sug- 
gestions foredoomed to rejection.” 





The committee, the result of the 
“Operation Follow-Through” reso- 
lution at the St. Louis national con- 
vention, will use the members’ sug- 
gestions in making their recom- 
mendations for NIAA’s future at 
the 1959 annual conference. 

Mr. Jensen has also announced 
that Tom Monahan, Dozier-Eastman 
& Co. Los Angeles, and Chad 
Steward, Dowell, Inc., Tulsa, will 
represent the West and Southwest, 
respectively, on the Organization 
Development Committee. 


NIAA chapters announce 
new officers for 1958-59 


Philadelphia President, John E. 
Sly, staff counsellor, Du Pont Co.; 
first vice-president, William B. 
Daub, industrial products adver- 
tising manager, Sun Oil Co.; sec- 
ond vice-president, Earnest S. Ko- 
pecki, marketing division manager, 
Selas Corp. of America; secretary, 
Earle A. Buckley, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, Buckley Organization; and 
treasurer, James D. Kilmer, adver- 
tising manager, Fischer & Porter Co. 


Detroit . . President, Carl B. Ander- 
son, merchandising and marketing 
analyst, Crawford Door Co.; first 
vice-president, Robert N. Blatch- 


Tulsa chapter elects . . New officers of the Tulsa, Okla., chap- 
ter are: (seated |. to r.) Robert Robson, advertising manager, 
National Tank Co., president; Chad Steward, advertising man- 
ager, Dowell, Inc., retiring president; (standing |. to r.) John 
B. Gibbons, vice-president, Gibbons Advertising Agency, secre- 
tary; Wes Whitlock, advertising manager, Boardman Co., 
treasurer; Monty Montgomery, vice-president, Beals Advertis- 
ing, vice-president; Kenneth Domnick, vice-president and ad- 
vertising director, Tulsa National Bank, vice-president; and 
L. E. White owner, White Advertising Agency, vice-president. 
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ford, Gray & Kilgore; second vice- 
president, John M. Van Wagoner, 
advertising supervisor, Wolverine 
Tube Div., Calumet & Hecla; third 
vice-president, William Reichard, 
district manager, American Ma- 
chinist; secretary, Arthur F. Dries, 
advertising manager, Stran-Steel 
Corp.; and treasurer, Marvin E. Ol- 
son, sales representative, New 
Equipment Digest. 


President, Robert E. 
Schulz, Diesel Progress; first vice- 
president, William E. Barta, Louis 
Allis Co.; second vice-president, 
Robert M. Darr, Franklin Advertis- 
ing; secretary, Burton E. Hotvedt, 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap; and 
treasurer, James W. Murphy, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee . . 


Pittsburgh President, James C. 
Plunkett, advertising manager, 
Chemicals & Fiber Glass, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co.; vice-president, 
Richard Koehler, advertising and 
publicity director, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co.; associate vice-president, 
James H. Manning, general man- 
ager and treasurer, Standard Elec- 
trotype Co.; secretary, Emil Hofsoos, 
vice-president, Ketchum, MacLeod 
& Grove; and treasurer, R. S. Reed, 
Jr., executive vice-president, Mars- 
teller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed. 


Toronto . . President, Jack R. Stone, 
account executive and _ director, 
Walsh Advertising Co., Ltd.; first 
vice-president, John Chilman, ac- 
count executive, Heggie Advertis- 
ing Co., Ltd.; second vice-president, 
Peter A. York, advertising manager, 
Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd.; 
secretary, Edward Littlejohn, public 
relations manager, Union Carbide of 
Canada, Ltd.; and treasurer, Charles 
E. King, account executive, Mac- 
Laren Advertising Co., Ltd. 


indianapolis President, Jack S. 
Peck, vice-president of Curtiss, 
Quinlan, Keene & Peck; vice-presi- 
dent, Robert V. Cummins, advertis- 
ing manager, P. R. Mallory & Co.; 
vice-president, Merle Rose, vice- 
president of LaGrange & Garrison; 
secretary, Wallace J. Dye, advertis- 
ing manager, Wayne Works Div., 
Divco- Wayne Corp.; treasurer, H. L. 
Martin, advertising manager, Dia- 
mond Chain Co. 


Rochester President, Bruce 





Jones, senior account executive, 
Rumrill Co.; first vice-president, G. 
Buell Culver, product advertising 
manager, R. T. French Co.; second 
vice-president, George Werner ad- 
vertising manager, Mixing Equip- 
ment Co.; secretary, Charles F. 
Moore, advertising manager, Photo- 
stat Corp.; treasurer, Donald Os- 
borne, advertising manager, Com- 
mercial Controls Div., Friden, Inc. 


CORNEJO SAYS... 


Decentralization 
not key to 
foreign promotion 


= Companies planning to advertise 
in Latin American markets should 
not join the trend to increased de- 
centralization, according to Oscar 
Cornejo, export advertising man- 
ager of the Worthington Corp., 
Harrison, N. J. 

Mr. Cornejo urged the North 
Texas chapter of the NIAA to use 
a centralized system of promotion, 
planned in such a way that it can 
take local conditions into account. 

A centralized program has sev- 
eral advantages, he said. Among 
those he quoted are the ability to 
maintain consistently high stand- 
ards, better long-range planning, 
and the elimination of much red 
tape and duplication. 

He described the Worthington 
program, which makes use of an ad- 
vertising agency and public rela- 
tions counsel, both of which have 
offices abroad. He explained that 
with this type of set-up, plus a co- 
operative advertising arrangement, 
material can be mapped out to fit 
Worthington’s over-all aims, and 
simultaneously match local market 
conditions. This combination of 
standardized, yet tailor-made, ad- 
vertising is producing thoroughly 
satisfactory results, he stated. 

Mr. Cornejo added that the only 
way to make this or any other in- 
ternational advertising program 
work is for its administrators to get 
out in the field and see how things 
are going. “Too often,” he said, “ad- 
vertising executives are obliged to 
depend on reports from sales engi~- 
neers and other representatives 
who rarely have the time to study 
local advertising situations.” a 








LA GALLERY . » Names and faces in the news 


If it was industrial, and in 
Chicago, Ray Wall was there 


= If you have attended a Chicago 
industrial advertising meeting with- 
in the last few years, you have 
probably already met Ray Wall. 
Ray M. Wall, account executive at 
Waldie & Briggs, is the new presi- 
dent of the Chicago chapter of the 
NIAA. And although it is one of the 
country’s largest chapters (with 
nearly 500 members), it by no 


Jack S. Peck: The goal in 
advertising was set early 


™ Jack S. Peck, president of the 
Central Indiana Chapter of NIAA, 
and vice-president of Curtiss, Quin- 
lan, Keene & Peck, Indianapolis in- 


means takes all of Mr. Wall’s spare 
time. 

This is attested by the fact that 
Ray Wall has either presided over, 
been chairman for, or a judge of 
most every industrial advertising 
meeting held in Chicago during re- 
cent years. 

Most recently he has acted as 
chairman of the Industrial Adver- 
tising Seminar held in conjunction 
with the Chicago Federated Adver- 
tising Club Workshop; and has 
served on the judging committees of 
CFAC’s annual advertising awards 
competition and INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
1Nc’s 20th annual Business Paper 
Editorial Achievement Contest. 

Background-wise, Mr. Wall was 
advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the Shakeproof and 
Fastex Divisions of Illinois Tool 
Works before joining Waldie & 
Briggs. As an advertising manager 
he has been cited by ABP and 
DMAA for prize winning publica- 
tion and direct mail advertising 
campaigns. 

Ray Wall lives with his wife and 
six children in Park Ridge, IIl., 
where, to no one’s surprise, he is ac- 
tive in church and civic programs. 


dustrial advertising agency, aimed 
at an advertising career in his un- 
dergraduate years at Indiana Uni- 
versity—and since has never wav- 
ered from that course. 

After serving as an officer in the 
U.S. Navy, he earned his BS degree 
in marketing at Indiana in 1947 and 
that year joined the field advertising 
staff of Proctor & Gamble. The fol- 
lowing year he joined Curtiss, Quin- 
lan, Keene & Peck as media and re- 
search man. In 1951 he became a 
vice-president and in 1953 was ap- 
pointed to the board of directors. A 
director of the international divi- 
sion of CQK&P, Mr. Peck also is a 
member of the American Marketing 
Association and the International 
Advertising Association. 

Mr. Peck’s spare time (that not 
devoted to his wife and four daugh- 
ters) is divided between twin hob- 
bies of squash and avid attendance 
at automobile races. 
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Distilled Writing helps 
your ads win 
the fight for time 


We're all fighting for busy readers’ time. 
No man has time to read all the magazines 
that cross his desk; if he did, he’d never 
get his job done. And if your ad runs in a 
magazine that never gets read, it’s money 
down the drain. 


The Industrial Publishing Corporation de- 
veloped Distilled Writing to help your ads 
win this fight for time. Distilled Writing is 
copy with the extra words squeezed out. All 
the facts are there, but each article gets only 
as much space as it really needs — not one 





line more! It’s bright, clear and concise. 


Result: Shorter, easier to read articles. More 
articles per issue in all ten IPC magazines. 
More subjects covered to attract readers and 
hold them. And this readership gives your 
ads a fighting chance. C-3-58 








He runs the only distillery in the 
business press 


His name is David Kinsler (right). He distills writing. 
He works with all IPC editorial staffers — chief 
editors and junior associates alike — to make their 
material readable and worth reading . .. give 
readers more for their reading time. 








Franchise 


A THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION Circulation 


gets magazines 


812 Huron Road « Cleveland 15, Ohio « SU 1-9622 to the meh 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES * LONDONw @® who buy 

















Publisher if: Aeronautical Procurement e Applied Hydraulics e Refrigeration & Air-conditioning Business Distilled 

e Flow « Flow’s Material Handling Ilystrated « Industry & Welding « Modern Office Procedures ¢ Writing gets 

Occupational Hazards @ Precision Metal Molding e The Flow Directory ¢« The Fluid Power Directory yz magazines 
@ The Welding Directory ¢ Welding Illustrated read 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 





~ 





Every Building 


This new Armstrong Cushiontone FRloof Deck Needs Aicoustet 
sound-conditions open beam interiors 
Sound Traps 


AIRCOUSTAT silences al! noise of al! 
. 5 Sing thesegh dh ie 


Eliminate disturbance, distraction and irritation ence of particular applications. If Amcousrat 
fite geometrically, it fits acousticelly. 








caused by noises escaping from one area to an 

other through ductwork AIRCOUSTAT saves you space. Its greater effec- 

Install Amcoustat Sound Traps. Amcoustat tiveness permits smaller-sized ducting. Jt 

Climminates guesswork. wasted spaceand unneces- tliminates bulky muffiers 

ning. You can guarantee For more details, write to Korrpers Com- 
pe nce. You can pany, Inc., Industrial Sound Control Dept., 

estimate with complete confidence the perform- 9003 Scott Street, Baltimore 3, Md 


INDUSTRIAL SOUND CONTROL 
tngineered Prodvets Sold with Sorvieg 





sary expense of duct 


Armstrong BUILDING MATERIALS 


PNAS SA SRR TA ORIEN IS RON mR Rm Ee RRLANE HE PSH NOIR NS fd 89 PSC 


Technical Background vs. Interior Display 
= These two soundproofing ads recently appeared in the same issue 
of Progressive Architecture. The Koppers Co. used a technical ap- 
proach to the subject of soundproofing whereas Armstrong showed its 
product as installed in an office interior. Which ad attracted more 
Progressive Architecture readers? See page 110. 
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Dear Advertiser; 
Our postman is happy _ 
cause he has a whole — 
full of “ricks” that will sho 
. ow to get full value 


you h age expend- 


st 
from your Po oe 
itures by sing eirap tron 
quality, natural color 
tising post cards. 
continue to innocently 
Make that !n- 


ge help do a 
ste! 


Don't 
rob yourself. 

ta 

creased postage 

selling job! Eliminate Wo 


w 
Write at once for our ne 


applying t° 4: 


post cards 

jumbo cards 
business reply cards 
circulars 

coldr inserts 


calendar cards 


CURT TEICH & CO., INC. 
1733 W. Irving Park Rd., CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
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Rosy which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


s The Armstrong ad attracted the 
greatest number of readers and re- 
ceived a 23% “noted” score where 
Koppers’ ad attracted 7%. 

Here is a good example of a case 
in which photograph and caption go 
excellently hand in hand. Although 
the photograph in the Armstrong ad 
places the product in a modern 
office interior setting—where it is 
not altogether obvious to the reader 
—it nonetheless gives the feeling of 


| serenity which would ensue from 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 109 





\W 


use of the product. 

The Kopper ad, which used a 
more technical approach by em- 
ploying diagrams, did not attract as 
much of the reader’s attention. This 
may in part be due not only to the 
technical approach, but also to the 
use of reverse print with the white 
on black. This technique, at times, 
tends to be confusing. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
are as follows: 


Armstrong Co. 
Seen- 
Noted Assoc. 


Read 
Most 





6 





Koppers Co. 
Read 
Most 


Seen- 
Noted Assoc. 





% of 


Qos 


WN) Noted denotes the percentage of 
| readers who, when interviewed, said they 
| remembered having seen an ad-—whether 


or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


@ Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


2) Read Most denotes the per cent of 


Cost Ratios 


of Readers 7 7 4 





readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
“noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would 
mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
dian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average: below 100 
is below average. 





Brand recognition is a company’s achievement of its psychological 
objectives to make a favorable, lasting impression that will be recalled at 
the time of specification and purchase. Electronic Design's Fifth Annual 
Audit of Brand Recognition ranks the over-all effectiveness of electronic 
advertising in 48 main product classifications. These results serve as 
a fundamental guide in planning advertising to the electronic industry. 

Distribution of this 67 page report is restricted to presidents and 
marketing executives of electronic manufacturing plants, and their 
advertising agencies. Copies may be obtained without cost by writing to: 


Market Research Dept., ELECTRONIC DESIGN 
830 Third Ave., New York 22, N.Y. PLaza 1-5530 
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Siac 
Only 


CIEN 


covers 
your 
market 


twice as 
often 


Information on new industrial 
products . . . that's the common 
denominator that ties together 
the readership of Canada’s larg- 
est industrial new products mag- 
azine. 

Read twice monthly by all the 
buying influences in Canada’s 
manufacturing and service indus- 
tries, CIEN provides you with the 
opportunity of telling . . . and 
selling . . . twice every month, at 
a cost comparable to half the 
number of insertions in some 
other media. 


CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


No. 1 Pulolication to 
Sell Canadian Industry 


All Industry Coverage— 
twice a month 


The Most News of 
Industrial Products 


GARDENVALE, QUEBEC 





a 
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IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 


in their fields. 


Instruments industry prospers 


By H. Jay Bullen 
IM Editorial Research Director 


® The laboratory and industrial in- 
strument industry has been showing 
an average annual growth of ap- 
proximately 15%, which is about 
five times that of the economy as a 
whole. 

Rising instrument sales in the 
second half of this year are expected 
to match the comparable period in 
1957. This represents a total of ap- 
proximately $1.5 billion, according 
to U.S. Department of Commerce 
estimates. 

Demands from outside the indus- 
try, plus the continuing increases in 
the range, precision, application and 
reliability of scientific and control- 
ling instruments is seen by com- 
petent observers as a factor destined 
to keep the growth rate of the in- 
strument industry ahead of the rest 
of the economy for many years to 
come. 


Important developments... 
Within the industry, there have been 
some highly significant develop- 
ments during the past year. 

Several major companies which 
previously have been identified al- 
most exclusively with pneumatic 
control devices have _ introduced 
complete electronic control systems 
to the process control industry mar- 
ket. In one sense this puts them in 
competition with themselves, be- 
cause their customers must now 
choose between the established 


Who supplied the facts. . 


pneumatic line or the new electronic 
systems. Despite the competitive as- 
pect, it is the consensus that if these 
companies did not introduce elec- 
tronic lines, they might be complete- 
ly out of the market within five or 
six years. 

Despite the disenchantment some 
early users of various “electronic 
brains” have expressed, the general 
trend continues to be in the direc- 
tion of expanded use of these instru- 
ments. Of those who voiced disap- 
pointment in the benefits derived 
from their data processing equip- 
ment, many have acknowledged that 
part of the difficulty stemmed from 
not recognizing limitations which 
are inherent in the early units and 
in attempting applications which 
were impractical for various rea- 
sons. 

One indication of the future for 
computers is a recent report of the 
appearance on the second-hand 
market of some of the first comput- 
ers sold to industry. Several large 
organizations which bought units in 
the million dollar price range have 
purchased new and more versatile 
replacement models, making their 
old ones available at half the orig- 
inal purchase price. 

Thermonuclear fusion is also 
viewed as a bright development on 
the sales horizon for manufacturers 
of laboratory and scientific instru- 
ments. Added to the immediate 
market for extensive research and 
development instrumentation, is the 
enormous potential market for fu- 


Continued on page 114 


Facts for this article were supplied by: Harry D. Wulforst, Editor, 
Automatic Control; Edmund C. Berkeley, Editor, Computers and Automa- 
tion; David A. Glenn, Editor, Industrial Laboratories; M. H. Aronson, Editor, 
Instruments and Automation; William E. Boggs, Research Editor, Nucleonics. 
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TRENDS .. 


continued from p. 112 


sion reactor instrumentation which 
will materialize when fusion control 
is achieved. 


Who's who . . Manufacturers of 
scientific instruments are identified 
by S.LC. code 3811. In addition to 
instruments used for laboratory and 
scientific research, those in this field 
produce aeronautical, nautical and 
navigational instruments. 

Measuring and controlling instru- 
ment manufacturers are classified 
under S.LC. code 3821. They pro- 
duce instruments which indicate, 
record, measure and control tem- 
perature, pressure and vacuum, 
fluid flow ard liquid level, mechan- 
ical motion, rotation, humidity, 
density, etc. 

An idea of the size of establish- 
ments within the two respective 
segments of the industry is pro- 
vided by the latest government fig- 
ures, released in December, 1957: 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, S.1.C. 3811 


No. of Avg. No. Total 
Plants Employes Employes 


100-249 3,387 
6 250-499 855 
5 500-999 3,674 
5 ..1,000-2,499............ 7,680 
6 2,500 & up. ; 23,324 
MECHANICAL MBLC. eat INSTRUMENTS. 
..-2590-499.... 9,334 
500-999 10,594 

1,000-2,499 33 

2,500 & up . 


* Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual 
companies 
Source: Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1955 


Latest available census figures list 
a total of 370 plants under S.LC. 
3811 and 614 plants in classification 
3821, with employe totals of 45,313 
and 69,422, respectively. 
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Market development. . Percepti- 
ble changes are taking place both 
internally and externally for manu- 
facturers in this field. 

One industry authority has cited 
foreign competition as becoming 
significantly more of a consideration 
in the marketing efforts of domestic 
producers. At midyear this had not 
drastically affected export markets 
but it was definitely being felt in the 
import category. Price is one of the 
main reasons. Foreign producers 
face lower production and labor 
costs than many U.S. producers and 
therefore can sometimes undersell 
American manufacturers even after 
paying tariff charges. 

Within the past three years, U.S. 
manufacturers of precision instru- 
ments used in chemical, nuclear, or 
physical studies have built an ex- 
port business ranging in the order of 
$250 million annually, according to 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
This trade embraces more than 100 
countries. In 1957 it amounted to 
approximately $217 million, com- 
pared with $164 million in 1956 and 
$128 million in 1955. 

During the three-year period, in- 
dustrial and technical instruments 
represented approximately 75% of 
the overseas market demand. Of 
this, mechanical measuring instru- 
ments accounted for $134 million 
and the electrical-electronic group 
$30 million. Scientific, laboratory, 
engineering and surveying instru- 
ments represented the remaining 
25% of demand and showed the 
greatest growth—going from $29 
million to $52 million between 1955 
and 1957. 

Other factors of domestic origin 
are affecting the industry’s profile. 
The recession-generated attack on 
manufacturing production costs re- 
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“We couldn't find an instrument to match him. He's the boss's son.’’ 
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newed and intensified manufactur- 
ers’ interest in automation. Added 
to this was the step-up in missile 
development. In both instances, new 
challenges and new market poten- 
tials opened up for instrument man- 
ufacturers. 

Another harbinger of continued 
growth for this industry is the fact 
that after a long period of expan- 
sion, as a whole, industry has been 
showing a noticeable leaning toward 
improvement of facilities rather than 
more additions. Because control in- 
struments generally offer improved 
manufacturing processes at reduced 
cost, this modernization program is 
expected to stimulate instrument 
sales even further. 


What's ahead . . Going into the 
last quarter of this year, industry 
sales were running about 12% ahead 
of the same period last year, ac- 
cording to one industry reporter. 
Transistor production is one obvious 
standout, with both production and 
sales burgeoning as a result of both 
new applications and a continuing 
trend toward miniaturization. 

One editor of an industry business 
publication had this to say: “Signif- 
icance of instruments to industry in 
general has always been far above 
its size. The great publicity given to 
‘automation’ in the past year has 
made management aware of the im- 
portance of planning ahead for auto- 
matic control (instrumentation). 
Hence, no selling roadblocks exist to 
rapid expansion in the instrument 
industry—with each sale based on 
the hard economics that the instru- 
ment system will produce ‘x’ units 
more per day at a cost that is ‘y’ 
dollars per unit cheaper.” 

Looking several years ahead, an- 
other editor observed: “By 1965 
nuclear power technology should 
make nuclear power economically 
competitive, which would greatly 
increase reactor construction. Power 
reactors currently use about $1.9 
million worth of instruments apiece. 
Presently we have one power re- 
actor running, six building, and 13 
contracted for—including those to 
be built abroad by U.S. firms.” 

Combining this with all other cur- 
rent indications, the most salient 
single trend in this industry is one 
of direction—up: for sales and up 
for profits. ¥ 
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Please send copy of 8-page booklet describing January BUYING 
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lowed up by sales representa- 
tives of advertisers. Booklet 
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Helpfulness Sells In Industry 


Are You 
Helpful Enough? 


Engineers specify and 
buyers buy on the basis of 
what they know about your 
products in relation 

to their problems and the 
possible solutions. 


The trick, then, in selling is 

to teach them more about 
your products. That’s why 
you have sales engineers, that’s 
why you publish catalogs. 
That's also why every 
seller-to-industry needs 

a full-time technical 
information program. 


A technical information program 
helps you by giving your 
customers and prospects helpful 
information through many 
channels of communication: 
feature articles, 

technical data sheets, 

society papers, 

and the external periodical — 

to name but a few. 


A techriucal information program 
brings together the many activities 
of industrial sales promotion 

with planning, scheduling 

and action. It increases the 
efficiency of your sales effort 

by adding authority, reach 

and depth to the frequency of 
your contacts with your markets. 


Program Your Helpfulness 


We have designed and delivered 
technical information 

programs for clients with 
technical products for over 

10 years. 


Our concept of the integrated, 
sales-directed program is outlined 
in a single check-sheet, “What 

Is A Technical Information 
Program?” If you're selling to 
itidustry it will interest you. 


Send for your copy today. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Information Programs 
NEW YORK 
41 E, 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 


CHICAGO 
Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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Washington report 


Postal department 
launches program to 
speed city delivery 


By Stanley E. Cohen 


= Everyone complains about mail 
service. But until now, no one has 
done very much about it. 

Now, however, it seems accurate 
to report that the post office depart- 
ment has finally embarked on a 
great rehabilitation effort. Old mail 
routing procedures have been dras- 
tically revised to improve service 
within crowded metropolitan areas. 
Costly new mail handling equipment 
has been developed. And plans for 
efficient new post offices are coming 
off the drawing boards. 

New mail routing plans worked 
out for New York and Washington, 
for example, have been highly suc- 
cessful 
livery for millions of letters that 
formerly required two or three days 
to move between substations within 


in getting over-night de- 


crowded metropolitan areas. Sim- 
ilar plans, all involving ingenuity 
rather than money or new facilities, 
are in the works for about 60 other 
metropolitan areas accounting for 
fully 60% of all first class mail. 

The secret of these plans is that 
mail is concentrated in fringe-area 
stations so that the big glut at the 
central post office is eliminated. 
Only drawback is that the substa- 
tions and small post offices which 
become distribution points under 
this new mail routing system lack 
the space and personnel to handle 
anything other than first class mail. 
Postmaster General Arthur Sum- 
merfield is definitely forging rapidly 
ahead toward his target of overnight 
delivery anywhere for first class 
letters. But until his space problem 
is solved, he is not ready to offer 
much encouragement to publishers, 
advertisers and others who use sec- 
ond, third or fourth class. 

While Mr. Summerfield obvious- 
ly is not satisfied with the 1958 post- 
al rate bill, he’s making a real effort 
these days to talk about service 
rather than rates. His people have 


passed the word they are about to 
score a real “break through” on 
automatic mail sorting and cancel- 
ling machines. And, in private con- 
versations, he bubbles over with 
about the prospects of 
moving very soon toward the intro- 
duction of revolutionary new mail 
handling machines into the busier 
post offices. 

Nevertheless, he inevitably comes 
back to the fact that his rehabilita- 
tion program still lacks the money 
in the bank that will be needed for 
buildings and equipment. In all, he 
has about $76,000,000 for research 
and for the purchase of buildings 
and equipment. Previously he had 
talked in terms of $175,000,000 an- 
nually for a period of at least three 


optimism 


years. 

Even with the new rates, Mr. 
Summerfield faces a $351,000,000 
deficit this year. He hints a 5c letter 
may still be needed before he can 
get the kind of working fund he 
needs for the modernization pro- 
gram. 


Curbs lifted . . The Department of 
Commerce has virtually abandoned 
its effort to control the flow of un- 
classified technical information to 
Soviet Bloc countries. A new regu- 
lation recently issued eliminates all 
restrictions on published materials 
which are readily available. This 
would include unclassified catalogs, 
periodicals, or other materials which 
can be obtained on request. 

In effect, this recognizes the criti- 
cism that has been leveled at the 
program from the start by indus- 
trial firms and publishers, who con- 
tended that it was pointless to em- 
bargo the export of materials which 
Soviet agents could obtain for them- 
selves. 

Earlier, the Department of Com- 
merce had argued that there was 
no point in making it easy for the 
Soviet intelligence service to ac- 
cumulate files of information about 

Continued on page 121 





What a purchasing agent 
wants from his a 
specialized business magazine 


purchase law 


economie trende a ppoere toe . 


value analysis | ef buyer development 


price forecasting a | Ce ctandardization 


relationg with 
_ Suppliers 


inventory control 





Today the modern purchasing agent's job is extremely com- 





Nn plex... he needs information .in all the areas noted above. 
PURCHASING is the one magazine edited to the exact require- 


ments of the purchasing function... has been for 43 years... 


Editorial pages of PURCHASING 


PURCHASING Magazine offers far more extensive editorial service 
than any other publication serving the purchasing function. For 
example, last year PURCHASING ran over 3,400 editorial pages de- 
voted exclusively to subjects of direct concern to the purchasing 
agent in the operation of his department. 


PURCHASING’s editors have over a century of purchas- 
ing experience. They are recognized authorities in 
the field. They are in demand as speakers, lecturers 
before purchasing and general business groups. They 
include authors of articles and textbooks on purchas- 
ing used in colleges and universities throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


They know what PURCHASING readers want — and 
they give it to them in integrated issues every other 
Monday. 


To insure top-notch quality and readability in its edi- 
torial pages, the publishers employ the best outside 
consultants . . . such as Robert Gunning Associates, 
Dr. Paul Leedy, George Samerjian, Butler Typo- 
Design Research Center, and Daniel Starch and 
Associates. 


How PURCHASING Magazine 
reaches important industrial buyers 





PURCHASING Magazine reaches over 28,000 key 


purchasing people through paid subscriptions PURCHASING’s circulation by Standard Industrial Classification numbers 





supplemented by carefully selected controlled INDUSTRY CIRC. sic INDUSTRY CIRC. 
° ° Cae ee 150 34 Fabricated Metal Products.... 3,390 
circulation. - setaavaarom 700 35 MAChinery voocccccesecsssmennne 6,700 
° ° ° MITTIN | daccbshaciusasenseeqntielinicichen 20 36 Electrical Machinery ............. 3,700 

The publishers conduct a continuing company-by- SS (ee 37 Transportation Equipment .... 3,000 


: Apparel pdetionaiiaiied 70 38 Instruments 
company study of buying power throughout the AIRES RE 39 Misc. Manufacturing ............ 


entire industrial field. This assures advertisers of FUPMITUTE nn ssseeeeensseeereneeeree 200 Mining, Construction, Trans- 
- * SI Ndi Cinae dedi idcuptsbapiediciabinsainia 470 portation, Communications, 

the most complete coverage of industrial purchas- Printing =e Utilities, Industrial Distrib- 
. : Chemicals > utors, Government, Education 
ing agents available. ieee oe umeiaatin $i amas ainaes 

. . . . Rubber Single copy sales; file, 
Information gleaned from this continuing study Leather on semple ant checiieg etples AA08 
permits us to spot omissions and cover them re ay Aa . TOTAL DISTRIBUTION 
immediately. See chart for circulation by Standard 


Industrial Classification numbers. 








fit the purchasing agents neede 


how purchasing agente 


tate PURCHASING Magazine 


PURCHASING Magazine does not expect advertisers to 
make important decisions on the basis of publisher 
surveys. But it’s different when advertisers, agencies, 
and independent organizations make their own read- 
ership studies. Complete details on 29 independent 
surveys are available on request. 


In 1957 the Crucible Steel Company completed one 
of the largest readership surveys ever made in the 
industrial field. PURCHASING Magazine received more 
“most useful’? votes than the next two publications 
combined, among the 2100 purchasing agents who 
responded. 


voted most useful 
PURCHASING 
IRON AGE 
STEEL 


| PURCELO Nem ani 


BBMeRIcAN METAL MARKET 








If you want more proof, ask your own customers and 
prospects in your own survey. We'll pay for it. 


why purchasing men read 
the ade in PURCHASING 


While purchasing agents depend on methods 
and news articles in PuRCHASING to help them 
do their job better, at the same time they look 
eagerly for advertising about products, proc- 
esses and equipment. 


A Twe Magazine study based on personal in- 
terviews with approximately 75 top purchasing 
agents proves that over 70% make a systematic 
effort to read industrial advertising. 


Purchasing executives need the information con- 
tained in the advertising pages of PURCHASING 
Magazine. 


3 readers out of 4 in metalworking 
Analysis of the SIC breakdown table shows 
that nearly three out of every four readers of 
PURCHASING are concerned, directly or indi- 
rectly, with buying in the metalworking indus- 
tries. This makes PurcHASING Magazine of 
prime importance in reaching not only the 
Original Equipment Market but also the re- 
placement market as well. 


The Advertising Value of 
PURCHASING’s Circulation 


Though the circulation of PurcHASING Mag- 
azine cuts across all industry, it concentrates 
only on the companies with greatest industrial 
buying power; it reaches the people who are in 
on every buying decision . . . the men who deter- 
mine who gets what share of the business. 


more data on next page _ 


oo 





Why the purchasing agent 
if $0 important 
in today economy 


For every sales dollar taken in by the manufacturing industries, 
an average of 52 cents is spent by the purchasing department 
for materials, equipment, supplies and services. Therefore the 
purchasing agent is the one executive in the company who has 
to be in on all buying decisions. And remember, he always has 
two or more supply sources to select from. 





As an executive the modern purchasing agent is concerned with 
policies. As a buyer he needs information on economic trends. 
As a manager he needs systems, records, procedures, techniques. 
As a purchaser he wants the latest information about products 
and processes. 


These are the needs. PURCHASING Magazine is the only maga- 
zine that meets all these needs. 


What PURCHACING Magazine 


offere manufgcturere 
who sell to industry 


PURCHASING Magazine reaches PURCHASING's editors have over 100 





28,000 individual buyers every other 
Monday. 


PURCHASING Magazine’s renewal rate 
of 81.1% is among the highest of all 
business publications. 


PURCHASING accepts only one-year 
subscriptions. 


Three out of four readers are con- 
centrated in the Original Equipment 
Market. 


PURCHASING conducts a continuing 
company-by-company study of indus- 
trial buying power. 


PURCHASING has been a recognized 
authority in its field for over 43 years. 


years of purchasing experience. This 
eminently qualifies them to give the 
industrial purchasing agent the infor- 
mation he needs. 


Last year PURCHASING ran over 3,500 
pages devoted exclusively to the pur- 
chasing function. 


PURCHASING uses five outside profes- 
sional services to improve readability 
and design. 


Purchasing agents consistently give 
PURCHASING Magazine top rating in 
independent (advertiser) surveys. 


PURCHASING Magazine provides you 
with the most effective coverage of in- 
dustrial buyers available —the people 
who determine how much business 
you will get, now. 


If you want more proof, ask your own customers and prospects in your 
Plan your budget to own survey. We'll pay for it. 

include extra space in 
these special editions 


for 1959 — 


N.A.P.A. 
CONVENTION REPORT 
June 22 


The popular 
VALUE |ANALYSIS 
ISSUE 

October 12 


Ask to see our strip film: You and the Purchasing Revolution. 
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U.S. industry and products. At the 
very least, the Commerce Depart- 
ment contended, we ought to hold 
back our periodicals until a re- 
ciprocal deal could be arranged so 
that we get Soviet technical in- 
formation in exchange. 


Capital spending up . . Govern- 
ment surveys suggest that the big 
cutback in expenditures for plant 
and equipment has finally flattened 
out, and that the level of spending 
may move upward as we enter the 
final quarter of the year. 

A forecast for the second half of 
1958 suggests that on an over-all 
basis, capital goods spending has 
hit bottom. According to current 
projections, total spending for 1958 
will probably be $31 billion, a 16% 
dip from 1957. 

Needless to say the prospects of 
a revival in the capital goods field 
is good reading for manufacturers 
of metalworking machinery. For 
months they have been struggling 
with another of those periods of 
“famine” which have _ occurred 
periodically during the postwar pe- 
riod. In second quarter 1958, for ex- 
ample, shipments of metalworking 
machinery were barely in excess of 
half the amount shipped in the same 
period of 1957. Even worse, new or- 
ders were off 42%. 

Unfortunately there are no signs 
yet that the second half 1958 revival 
in investment will extend to all 
manufacturing industries. Govern- 
ment figures show continuing de- 
clines in expenditures by steel and 
nonferrous metals producers. On 
the other hand the machinery in- 
dustries show a rising trend, the 
motor vehicle industry is likely to 
continue holding its own, and the 
entire nondurables segment is look- 
ing up. 


SBA loans . . Over 3,000 inquiries 
have poured in on the Small Busi- 
ness Administration from business- 
men and financiers who are inter- 
ested in setting up loan companies 
which will specialize in providing 
fresh equity capital for “small” busi- 
ness. 

That’s the encouraging news from 


Small Business Administrator Wen- 
dell Barnes, who breathes confi- 
dence that the new Small Business 
Investment Companies authorized 
under legislation passed by Con- 
gress in 1958 may prove to be the 
long-sought answer to the question: 
how can we find ways of keeping 
small firms in business? 

Any 10 or more persons can get 
together and form one of these loan 
organizations. Once they are under- 
way they can borrow additional 
working capital from the Small 
Business Investment Administra- 
tion. 

One of the big problems of small 
business has been inability to bor- 
row from banks, or to float suc- 
cessful stock issues. Under the new 
procedures, banks may participate 
in starting special small business 
investment funds. So for the _first 
time since the first 100 days of the 
New Deal, local banks will be in 
a position to extend equity financing 
to needy industries. 


Russian trading .. U. S. officials 
make no secret about their concern 
over aggressive tactics used by the 
Communists in competing for 
foreign trade apportunities. But so 
far, our government’s policy is that 
the U.S. should stick to normal 
trade policies, and not engage in 
loss-leader trading in an effort to 
checkmate Communist ventures. 

The Reds appear to be engaged in 
a systematic policy of below-cost 
selling in markets where they feel 
it will serve their purposes, and em- 
barrass us. Aluminum, tin and flax 
are among the commodities they 
have “dumped” onto the market. 
igyptian cotton, obtained in ex- 
change for military equipment, has 
been resold at reduced prices in 
western -Europe. In dollar terms, 
they have shipped over $1.5 billion 
of goods into the Near East and 
Southeast Asia, taking in exchange 
12 to 20 year notes, bearing interest 
at 244% or less. 

Our best answer, officials say, is 
to press ahead with regular aid pro- 
grams, and to engage in trade deals 
that make sense. In addition we 
should watch our opportunities to 
participate in the development of 
industries in less-developed coun- 
tries, even if short-range profit op- 
portunities are limited. * 











Insure your 1959 sales! 


This big, stable industry 
offers double barreled protection 
against sagging sales 


Ist BARREL. The Paperboard Mill market 
represents 52%, or a two billion dollar 
share of PAPER and BOARD which is clas- 
sified as the Sth largest industry by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 

2nd BARREL. Box Converting . . . the big 
converting market (containers for mass 
production packaging) is a 3/2 billion 
dollar bonus for, by contrast, paper mill 
converting operations are minor, non-uni- 
form and present no well defined market. 


OFF TARGET! Without the important dis- 
tinction between paper and paperboard, 
an excess of advertising dollars is often 
spent re-duplicating coverage of the pa- 
per segment . . . the smaller segment .. . 
which largely stops at the mill level. 


| ON TARGET! With both of the barrels of 


FIBRE CONTAINERS and PAPERBOARD MILLS 
you reach high level audiences within the 
important raw material and finishing seg- 
ments of the huge board and box industry 
. .. the last a big bonus not gained in pa- 
per books. 


INSURED SALES TARGETS! An active mar- 
| ket, yet a stable one, the board and box 


industry segments identified as Paper- 
board Mills, (raw materials) and Con- 
tainers, (converting or finishing) were off 
during the first half of 1958 only 5%, 
while other industries, succumbing to the 
recession, were down as much as 50%! 
Get detailed media data and certification 
of leadership for over 42 years. Write... 
wire... phone... 


BOARD PRODUCTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Room 2003 
228 North LaSalle Street 


Chicago 1, Ilinois 


DEarborn 2-6870 
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Showcase on wheels 
brings product to 
far-flung customers 


A small scale model often solves 
the problem of displaying samples 
of a product too large to carry 
around. But, in the case of Proctor, 
Philadelphia manufacturer of shelv- 
ing for retail stores, the scale model 
was tried and didn’t seem to get 
across the unusual features of the 
company’s new line. 

Proctor’s new line of shelving is 
built in modular units which can be 
readily adapted to different size 
areas or different types of merchan- 
dise displays. The company was 
particularly interested in introduc- 
ing the new product to supermar- 
ket operators throughout the coun- 
try. 


ee a 


The solution was a mobile ex- 
pandable van and this showcase on 
wheels, fully equipped with applica- 
tions of the Adapto shelving line, 
has been touring the East and Mid- 
west. 

In transit the mobile showcase 
looks—from the outside—like an or- 
dinary 8 ft. wide aluminum van. The 
push of a button expands it to twice 
its width when the van reaches its 
destination. A stairway unfolds and 
the vehicle becomes a 16x16 ft. 
showroom. The shelving, kept in 
place at all times, is arranged both 
in the center aisle section and along 
the walls. The van converts into a 
showroom in about ten minutes. 

To date, the van has been ex- 
hibited to supermarket operators in 
cities along the Eastern Seaboard 
from New England to Florida and 
as far west as Chicago. 

According to company officials, 


Roomy . . Inside of traveling van has aisle room for viewing shelving applications 
when sides are expanded. Insert at right shows outside of expanded van. 
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results of bringing the product right 
to the prospect were noted almost 
immediately. In one case, execu- 
tives of a large supermarket chain 
placed an order for complete shelv- 
ing for one of their markets follow- 
ing a visit by the traveling show- 
case. The chain had previously been 
contacted for a period of two years 
without results. 

Gardner Displays, Pittsburgh, de- 
signed the van. 


Comic mailers tell how to 
protect valuable drawings 


Eastman Kodak Co. is promoting 
its Kodagraph autopositive paper 
with light-touch self-mailers fea- 
turing comic-strip-type cartoons 
about the harassed “gang down at 
the office.” 

Kodak’s autopositive paper is de- 





Direct Mail Winners 


Reports on two 1958 Industrial Di- 
rect Mail winners appear elsewhere 
in this section. Please turn to page 
128 for a report on Kimberly-Clark 
and to page 130 for news of the Otis 
Elevator award. 





signed for making sharp, inexpen- 
sive reproductions of drawings, 
charts and blue prints. Hence, the 
mailers, taking up a different prob- 
lem each time, feature a_ single- 
panel 7x8 in. cartoon of an office 
in which pandemonium has broken 
loose because of some problem in- 
volving valuable mechanical draw- 
ings. There are scenes of drawings 
that have to be completely redone 
because of minor errors, drawings 
that have suddenly disappeared, old 
drawings that are three-quarters 
mending tape, drawings with some- 
body’s lunch spilled on them. 
Somewhere, in the midst of each 
harassing scene, is the straight- 
thinking guy—eyes rolled up in his 
head—who mutters “If the boss 
would only get a blueprinter to make 
autopositive paper intermediates.” 
The mail piece is designed for dis- 
tribution by the blueprinters them- 
selves and contains space for their 
company imprints. Space for the 
mailing address is provided on the 
reverse side, next to a “teaser” car- 
toon which turns out, on further in- 
vestigation, to be a duplicate of a 
Continued on page 125 





FAMOUS LAST WORDS (No. 6) 


"JM NOT AN EXHIBIT DESIGNER...BUT” 


Guiding an artist’s hand may deny you the benefits ( 


of his creative talents 


Once you get to know our designers you'll have com- 
plete confidence in their ability to separate “‘fact from 
fancy.” 

You'll find too that GRS&W designers boast many 
talents. 

Besides their artistic abilities they are technicians, sales- 
men—they know how to employ “selling forces” that 
motivate people to react. When you drop an exhibit 
problem into their laps, you can rest assured that the 
end result will be an imaginative, practical solution. 





ap 











In addition to our staff of sales-minded designers is a 
staff of equally sales-minded account executives and a 
remarkably talented group of craftsmen—all creative, 
energetic, experienced men capable of taking just the 
“sparkle of an idea” and transforming it into an attrac- 
tive, functional, sales producing exhibit. 

If you want to be certain that your next exhibit has that 
desired “‘competitive edge,” it’s time you try GRS&W— 
the fastest growing name in the display and exhibit field. 
Call EMerson 2-1400 collect. 


DID YOU KNOW... that Pittsburgh will soon have a fabulous all weather arena with retract- 
able metallic dome, which will provide over 100,000 square feet of permanent exhibit area. 


Co FR SS 8.W fa" 


GARDNER, ROBINSON, STIERHEIM & WEIS, INC, * 5875 Centre Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania 
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READING TIME: 30 DAYS 


this thoughtful approach, apparently. Far more of 
them subscribe to Pup & Paper than to any other 
related publication. Besides having the largest paid 
circulation — Putp & PAPER, as a monthly publi- 
cation, has ranked number one in annual advertis- 
ing volume for a long, long time. 


Or one month — the time it takes an issue of PULP 
& Paper* to be completely exposed to its busy 
readers. Conversely, to give this dynamic industry 
the kind of coverage it deserves, it takes Putp & 
PaPer’s editors a month to get out each issue. 
Technical articles, profiles of business leaders, re- 
ports on industry trends, and news from major 
producing areas, all take time to read, too. And to 
reread as a reference. 

Management people on every. production level of 
the pulp, paper and paperboard industry prefer 


,n 


For complete information on markets served by PULP 
& PAPER or any other Miller Freeman publication, 
you are cordially invited to write or phone the home 
office nearest you. 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO, 500 HOWARD ST., EX 7-1881 + LOS ANGELES, 3501 EAGLE ROCK BLVD., CL 5-7194 + CHICAGO, 1791 HOWARD ST., RO 4-3420 
CLEVELAND, 4500 EUCLID AVE., EX 1-4180 » SEATTLE, 71 COLUMBIA ST., MA 1626 + PORTLAND, ORE., 731 S.W. OAK ST., CA 2-1314 
VANCOUVER, 8.C., 402 PENDER ST. W., MA 7287 «+ ATLANTA, 2640 WINDING LANE, N.E., ME 6-2385 

NEW YORK, 370 LEXINGTON AVE., MU 3-9294 + LONDON W 1, ENG., 25 MONTAGU SQ., WE 3624 
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MILLER’ FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


| Wester® 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 
continued from p. 122 


small section of the complete car- 
toon inside. 

On a recent piece, the teaser car- 
toon features a happy worker hav- 
ing lunch at his drawing board, his 
latest drawing soaking up his lunch. 
The balloon above the character’s 
head inquires cheerfully, “Anyone 
want a slice of pickle?” 


Manufacturer wins customers 
by showing them the door 


A Connecticut hardware manu- 
facturer is showing prospective cus- 
tomers the door these days—and 
getting away with it. 

P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, 
Conn., reports enthusiastic response 
from architects who have received 
the first of the company’s new 
“Quick-Specs” (jumbo specification 
cards with a full-color, full-page 
illustration on the reverse side). The 
card, one of a series prepared ex- 
pressly for architects, features a 
Corbin door hardware installation 
in an executive office. 

Other “Quick-Spec” cards will 
feature exit fixtures for schools and 
a variety of commercial and institu- 
tional door hardware installations. 
The reverse side of each card will 


give specifications for the particular 
installation featured. 

The 81x11” cards are sized to fit 
the standard American Institute of 
Architects files in the architect’s of- 
fice. 


Workshops help machine tool 
maker present new line 


Kearney & Trecker Corp., Mil- 
waukee manufacturer of machine 
tools, has launched a series of one- 
week workshops for industrial engi- 
neers. Through the workshops the 
company is introducing its new 
tape-controlled transfer line con- 
cept of automation. 

The engineers, representing ma- 
jor U. S. industries throughout the 
country, witness demonstrations of 
the new equipment held at the com-- 
pany’s Special Machinery Div. In 
addition, they have the opportunity 
to test the concept on the actual 
programming of parts from their 
own company production lines. 

The line, said to be the world’s 
first tape-controlled pallet type 
transfer line system, unifies three 
basic machining processes—milling, 
boring and drilling. A virtue of the 
line, according to company spokes- 
men, is the economical production 
of short runs of identical pieces. 
Previously, automation has been 


Continued on page 135 


Promotion giant . . Corbin’s 8% x 11” full-color picture cards feature Corbin door 
hardware installation, reverse side gives details. 
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This year, when advertising must work harder... 











Lithibar Co. in Holland, Michigan builds for the future by buying Savage Engineering. 
B. F. Campbell, Vice-President Manufacturing and Engineering, reports that ‘Producing 
for the New Technology”, an article from STEEL magazine, influenced the decision by 
showing the advantages to be gained tomorrow by this kind of business expansion today. 


This is how STEEL is used by metalworking’s pace-setters. STEEL has USERSHIP because 


usership 


TRADEMARK 
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STEEL gives metalworking’s fast-advancing men the timely information, provocative ideas, 
the forward-looking interpretation of trends these men need. 


In other words, advertising in STEEL finds the kind of readers who will do something about 
it .. . and an editorial “‘atmosphere” that stimulates action. Isn’t this the kind of advertising 
results you want today? 


makes things happen 


usership is the strength of 
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51% response 


Kimberly-Clark landmark contest 
selis paper, spreads fun 


Kimberly-Clark conducted 

a six-part puzzle contest, 

and at the same time reminded 
the contestants that there 

was no puzzle about the 
company’s new paper. 
Response: a spectacular 51 °%/, 


= There’s no doubt about it. When 
you get a return of 51.5% to a di- 
rect mail campaign, you must have 
something pretty special. 

That was the response to a spe- 
cial mail contest conducted through 
Minnesota Paper & Cordage Co., 
Minneapolis, by Kimberly-Clark 
Corp. to introduce a new bond pa- 
per—Munising Bond. 

The Munising Bond identity con- 
test was a six-piece direct mail 
promotion sent to a select group 
of 1,100 printers, lithographers, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion peo- 
ple and other printing paper cus- 
tomers and prospects in Minnesota. 

Part of a famous landmark or 
subject was illustrated by a large, 
photographic blow-up with a short 
clue-caption on each of six folders. 
The contestants were required to 
identify correctly all six subjects. 
A self-mailing card for this pur- 
pose was enclosed in several of 
the weekly mailings. 

Of those contacted, 567 sub- 
mitted entries in the contest. First 
prizes of a desk pen set were sent 
to 555. Only a dozen failed to iden- 
tify correctly all six clues, which 
were: Statue of Liberty, Mona 
Lisa, Venus de Milo, Indian God of 
Peace, in St. Paul; Foshay Tower, 
in Minneapolis; and Paul Bunyan, 
in Bemidji, Minn. 

The contest was equally effective 
in achieving the intended objec- 
tive of introducing Munising Bond. 
Individual mail pieces, containing 
the various installments of the con- 
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Two-pronged promotion . 





. Six mail pieces (to 


a 


p), launched through Minnesota Paper 


& Cordage Co. by Kimberly-Clark Corp. to introduce new bond paper, asked con- 
testants to identify famous subjects and landmarks. Simultaneous mailers (bottom) 
to Minnesota Paper & Cordage Co. salesmen reminded them of the contest, encouraged 


them to keep plugging at selling the product 


test, reminded contestants to bear 
in mind such facts as that “there’s 
no puzzle about printing when you 
use the new Munising Bond.” 

To create additional interest in 
the contest, three special mailings 
were made to the sales force of 
Minnesota Paper & Cordage during 
the program. These were a bag of 
grass seed (sales must be planted); 
a sprinkling can (they must be 
cared for); and a trowel (they must 
be cultivated). 

Don E. Turnquist, president of 
Minnesota Paper & Cordage Co., 
notes that the contest was respon- 


sible for increased activity for 
Munising Bond. He credits the con- 
test for stimulating a great number 
of initial small orders as well as 
some large ones. 

“It was the intention of the cam- 
paign to create interest and en- 
thusiasm on the part of the mer- 
chant salesman as well as to catch 
the attention of printers and ad- 
vertising agencies,” remarked H. U. 
Hoffman, brand manager for Kim- 
berly-Clark business papers. 

Similar campaigns may be car- 
ried out in other key markets 
later this year, Mr. Hoffman said. # 





guaranteeing 25,000 controlled circulation for industrial advertisers! 


...the most powerful coverage in the industrial distributor field! 


reaching 


a i 


more than 3 times as many industrial supplier and distributor firms 


Put this new one on your 1959 advertising schedule now. 


Let results prove the extra power your money can 
buy in distributor programming. In finding more new 
distributors. In reaching more of your present ones. In 
digging deeper, hitting harder in the up-grading of your 
entire distributor organization! 


Fact #1. The U. S. Census of Business lists 10,139 firms 
which distribute industrial materials, supplies, ma- 
chinery and equipment. Plus, 26,012 firms which dis- 
tribute hardware, plumbing and heating equipment, 
automotive equipment, electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies and iron and steel products. Of these 36,151 dis- 
tributors, IS&DN goes to the top 10,000 firms which 
maintain industrial departments. Up to now you could 
buy national coverage of only 3,000 firms. The backbone 
of American industrial distribution . . . 7,000 top-grade 
firms .. . has not been getting your story. 


Fact #2. Now IS&DN offers a controlled circulation of 
25,000 . . . 10,000 more than you could buy previously! 
This is high voltage circulation specifically directed to 
executives and salesmen of firms capitalized at $50,000 
and up, or which employ five or more salesmen. Here is 
penetration at the lowest cost per thousand. 


IS&DN is not a “‘paper,’”’ not a “book.” It is a news 
tabloid magazine, edited by experts, and featuring up- 
to-the-minute news and articles of vital interest to the 
industrial supplier audience. 


Format and layout policy guarantee next-to-text position 
for every display ad, large or small! Ads cannot be buried 
for there are no advertising “sandwich sections’! A 
quick check inquiry card covers every ad in the book 
for direct sales leads for you. 


Point by point, IS&DN is your best advertising buy 
in the industrial supply and distribution field. Write 
today for a pilot issue and complete information. 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIER AND DISTRIBUTOR 
NEWS, Cuthbert at 36th Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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DMAA winner 


The Otis campaign: 4 
$10-million potential 









= A few months ago Otis Elevator Co., New York, 
mailed the last letter of its eight-piece direct mail cam- 
paign. So far, as a direct result of the mailings, 72 pros- 
pects have requested Otis salesmen to examine their 







Time it yourself . . Attached to the first mailing 







was a one-minute egg-timer. Heading read, ‘’How elevator installations. This represents $10 million of 
good is your elevator service.’ Timer gradations highly potential business. 
were excellent, doubtful and intolerable And as if this were not sufficient proof of the cam- 







paign’s effectiveness, it was singled out for an award in 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association’s recent compe- 
tition. 








Four and four .. The campaign was built around four 
major mailings and four follow-up mailings. Each of the 
first three major letters emphasized one of the major 
themes of the campaign: acceptance, service and econ- 
omy. The purpose of the major mailings was to attract 
attention, create interest and stimulate thinking about 
operatorless elevators. 

Each major mailing was followed by a facts and fig- 
ures letter. These consisted of standard literature on 
Autotronic elevators, modernization, a list of modern- 
ized buildings and a report on elevator costs. This is 
material for the prospect to study and digest. 

The fourth major mailing summarized the points 
made by the first three. The last letter was from the 
Otis general service manager, who offered to arrange an 
equipment survey and a budget estimate on the cost of 
conversion. 

As stated above, many accepted the offer. Said Otis 


ad manager Howard Gotthardt, “Of course, we're 
~ 




























That's what they all say . . Third mailing was a 
folder printed on clear acetate. Each page has a 
sketch of a different person, and his or her com- 
ments on Otis operatorless elevators 







pleased.” 











Have a cigar . . A five-cent cigar was attached to the fifth Probing for answers . . Seventh mailing was a question-answer 
mailing. Copy read, ““You don’t get as much cigar for your game—on operatorless elevators of course. When probe 
money . . . Operatorless elevators are another story . . .” touches the correct answer, the bulb at the top lights up. 
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IS THE BEST PLACE TO ADVERTISE? 


Few people doubt that advertising sells; but, they may ask: 


where does it sell best? To sell to business and industry, you must go 
where buying decisions are made. When you want to reach the greatest number of 
industrial buyers—at lowest cost—you do it best through advertising 
in the publications that businessmen pay to read. 
The next three pages, for example, show you the kind of buying 
action generated by advertising in McGraw-Hill publications. 
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We regularly ask subscribers to 
many McGraw-Hill publications 
what action they take as a re- 
sult of reading your advertise- 
ments. Here are a few of many 
verbatim comments from this 
continuing research. They show 
how business publication adver- 





tising sells your products and 





services. 


“‘T was interested in this ad because 
we needed just such an instru- 
ment. I have already purchased 
one as a result of reading this ad.” 
Plant Manager 

Dairy Company 


“I’m looking for any ideas that will 
improve our services. For in- 
stance, we have used the — — in 
our offices and piants to our ulti- 
mate satisfaction, and I know 
that — — equipment purchased 
at our plant was gotten from ads 
in — —.” 
Director, Executive Development & 
Organization 
Food Merchandising Firm 
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THIS IS BUYING ACTION! 


“This ad serves my purpose ably. 


Everything I need to know is 
right here. I have ordered these 


tools.” 
General Manager 


Aircraft Components Manufacturer 


“TI very seldom have anything to do 


with fasteners, but I needed a spe- 
cial one the other day and sure 
enough, I found it in this ad. I got 
the fastener I needed.” 
Member of Technical Staff 
Missiles Development Company 


“‘We have contemplated expansion 


because of ideas gathered in this 
magazine . . . ads on removable 
walls, etc. We were interested in 
room dividers. We also purchased 
several new office machines—a 
copying machine for one, just 


recently.” 
Secretary & Treasurer 


Auto Accessories Wholesale Co. 























‘‘We had been in the market for a “T have taken action on the ad. I 





pump and this was very timely. spoke to the engineers and my 
The ad showed features that were . superiors about buying their ma- 
different from other pumps and S chines. We are developing a prod- 
required less maintenance. We’re uct that will need their fine-pitch 
installing some — — pumps.” - gear hobber.”’ 


Quality Control Engineer Foreman 


Synthetic Mill Aircraft Engine Manufacturing 






“T ordered — — as a result of this “We bought — — valves from ad- 
ad. It was a safety application, 
and has worked out very satis- 


factorily.”” 





vertisements in ——and have 






standardized on them for replace- 






ments.”’ 






President 


Chemical Specialty Co. 


Personnel Manager 
Stove Manufacturer 






“We bought the — — from seeing “As a result of reading the ad, I 


it advertised in — — . I tore out placed a big order with — — yes- 
the ad and we sent for it.” terday. In fact, one item was a 
President $500 belt.’ 


Purchasing Agent 
Railroad Parts Manufacturer 


Nursery and 






Landscaping Company 
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“The ad showed me a new piece of 
equipment I hadn’t seen before 
that is directly applicable to us. 
We now have one on order.” 
Leader of Instrument Design Group 

Ordnance Fuse Laboratory 


“‘We located — — automatic lubri- 
cation from advertising in — — , 
and are now in process of in- 


stalling it.” 
Industrial Engineer 


Container Manufacturer 


IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by busi- 


ness and industry, you can pinpoint your most important 


prospects in leading business publications . . . speak to the 
greatest number, in their own language, while they are in a 
buying frame of mind. The economical way to do this is to 


concentrate your advertising in the McGraw-Hill publica- 


tions serving your major markets. Why not contact your 
nearest McGraw-Hill office today? 


i 


apverTISING . 
gusineSSPAPERS 


s 
MEANS BUSINES 


AB 





McGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc. ‘@; 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 125 


considered best suited to mass pro- 
duction of identical parts. 
Conducted mainly by invitation, 
bids to attend the workshop are 
welcome from interested companies. 


Door hangers tell how 
not to be robbed 


Lindsay Co., St. Paul, Minn., man- 
ufacturer of automatic home water 
softeners, is supplying its dealers 
with direct advertising door hangers 
designed to startle, amuse and in- 
form—in that order. 

The ad pieces, designed with a 
die-cut hole for slipping over door 
knobs, contain a picture of a car- 
toon character policeman announc- 
ing, “While you were away . . 
YOU WERE ROBBED!” Anyone 


caring for further information (and 














while you were away 
vou 
WERE 
ROBBED! 








Policeman on Lindsay door 
hanger confronts returning home owner 
with bad news. Reverse side gives de- 
tails of burglary—that old sneak thief 
“hard water.’ 


Stopper . . 











who wouldn’t?) can find it on the 
reverse side of the piece. The rob- 
ber, it develops, is that old thief, 
hard water, who “robs the average 
American family of $117.60 every 
year. How? In plumbing damage, 
wasted soap and detergents, wear 
on clothing, etc.” 

Lindsay Soft Water puts that 
$117.60 a year back in your pocket, 
the copy goes on to explain. A space 
is provided in which Lindsay deal- 
ers can imprint their signatures. 


Here’s an ad message you 
must “dial” to complete 


A printers’ proportion dial, dis- 
tributed by American Type Found- 
ers Co., Elizabeth, N. J., bears an 
advertising message in keeping with 
the function of the tool itself. The 
advertising message, concerning 
ATF’s line of offset presses, must be 
“dialed” to be read. 

Proportion dials, used for scaling 
copy and art, are commonly used by 
commercial printers, hence make 
excellent give-away items from the 
printer’s supplier’s point of view. 
But ATF didn’t want its dial 
adorned with a static advertising 
message that wouldn’t be read. 

ATF’s double-faced dial has the 
functional proportion scale on one 
side. On the other side, when the 


user “dials” the name of one of the | 


company’s six offset presses, a pic- 


ture of the press and its individual | 
specifications, appear in two die-cut | 


windows. 


The dials were distributed to 
salesmen at ATF’s 11 branches for | 
use as conversation pieces and give- | 


aways when making calls. 


Wraps year round promotion 
in one merchandising kit 


When Automatic Electric 


to telephone companies, it made 
sure the kit would have long range 
value. It contains ads and suggested 
news releases for every month of 
the year. 

Automatic Electric, manufacturer 
of communications equipment, is 
merchandising the kit to indepen- 
dent telephone operating companies. 
The purpose is to aid the telephone 


| IN AUGUST ’58 


Readers asked O & GE adver- 
over 
questions, and the inquiries are 
still coming in. THIS IS PROOF 
OF POWER! 


| THE MAGAZINE OF Petrochanics 


Oll and GAS 


Co., | 
Northlake, Ill., assembled a sales | 
promotion idea kit for distribution | 


Continued on page 136 ! 


“an amazing 
four years of 
editorial service 
dealing only in 
oil field equipment 
... directed only to 

such buyers 





OIL and GAS EQUIPMENT, 
tabloid in size, is concerned 
only with oil field equipment 

. and directed only to 
readers responsible for the 
selection and use of such 
equipment. These fixed facts 
have developed O & G E into 
the most resultful publication 
for petroleum equipment 


advertising. 


tisers 


Equipment 


P. O. Box 1260 





















“ 
! 








































8,325 equipment 














Tulsa |, Oklahoma 
Issued by the publishers of 
The OIL and GAS JOURNAL 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 135 


companies in promoting greater use 
of extension telephones in the home. 

Included in the kit are 12 press 
releases (one for each month of the 
year), 12 radio spot commercials, 
proofs of available ad mats and sug- 
gested point-of-purchase displays. 
The kit comes complete with a guide 
giving background information on 
the campaign and suggestions for 
using the material most effectively. 


BACK TO SCHOOL 


Distributors don 
coveralls to study 
company product 





On the theory that the best way 
to understand a product is to work 
with it, Unistrut Product Corp.’s 
distributor salesmen donned old 
clothes and spent a day building 
things with the company’s product. 
Unistrut, a metal framing system 
with a wide variety of applications, 
is manufactured by Unistrut Corp., 
Wayne, Mich. Unistrut Products 
Co., Chicago, is the exclusive dis- 
tributor. 


Object lesson . 





. Albert Serewicz, Unistrut Canadian sales manager (pointing with 


The construction course took 
place during a five-day sales and 
product training seminar for repre- 
sentatives of Unistrut’s distributor- 
ships throughout the United States 
and Canada. More than 80 distribu- 
tor salesmen attended the meeting 
held in Chicago. Some time was de- 
voted to sales problems. However, 
major emphasis was on product in- 
formation and various product ap- 
plications. 

During the five-day training pe- 
riod, the salesmen heard classroom 
lectures, studied technical books, 
asked questions and observed prod- 
uct demonstrations from early 
morning to mid-evening. 

On the day the men gathered in 
the shop to do actual construction 
work, the session was divided into 
four sections. Each section then pro- 
ceeded to spend an equal portion of 
the day on electrical, mechanical, 
partitioning and materials handling 
procedures. 

The salesmen learned how to con- 
struct fluorescent and general light- 
ing supports, studio and stage fram- 
ing, conduit and cable tray sup- 
ports, substations and vault fram- 
ing. 

“As a result of our seminar, we 
found that what we suspected was 
true,” says George W. Butler, presi- 


finger), shows distributor salesmen how to build relay rack for electronic equipment 


at company’s training seminar. 
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Symbolic . . 
sent to wholesale plywood distributors 
by Simpson Logging Co., Shelton, Wash., 
was given added impact by inclusion of 
toy turtle. Turtle symbolizes ‘‘armored’’ 
quality of company’s new overlaid play- 
woods. 


Sales promotion literature 


dent of Unistrut Products Co. “We 
learned that many men dealing 
day-to-day with product and sales 
were not fully cognizant of some of 
the basic aspects of our product. 

“Even in just getting together 
among themselves,” he said, “they 
exchanged ideas and learned things 
from one another. There’s no doubt 
whatsoever that the sessions were 
extremely beneficial to everyone in- 
volved.” 


Stereo viewer makes sales 
presentations come to life 


A stereo slide viewer which folds 
flat, can be carried in a pocket and 
contains ample room for a sales 
message has been introduced by 
Taylor-Merchant Corp., New York 
visual sales aid specialists. The 
viewer displays six full-color prod- 
uct pictures. 

Called the Stereo-6 Sales Pro- 
motion Kit, it comes with a color- 
ful plastic wallet containing two 
pockets—one for the folder viewer, 
the other for literature or extra 
slides. Lenses of the cardboard view- 
er are made of hand-ground optical 
glass and the viewer itself features 
a built-in focusing device. The 
movable card containing the six 
double slide transparencies can also 
be imprinted with explanatory in- 
formation. ® 
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There’s more than one way to drive a screw 


You can "‘get by"’ with a knife, but it's a poor job at best. 
The right tool does it better. Paper is one of the tools 
printers use. So choose the right paper designed to meet 
the specific requirements of each printing job and wey you 
and your customers will benefit. 


For instance, suppose your job is to reproduce exactly a 
modern, bold, colorful design even to the texture of art stock. 
Kimberly-Clark's FONTANA will give you the exact dull 
finish to carry the full tones demanded by this particular art 
work with proper whiteness and opacity to accent this color 
impact. Economical? Yes, and the wisest choice for this par- 
ticular printing problem. The use of a costlier grade would 
be unnecessary. 


Or, if your art work is a delicately tinted photograph of 
an outdoor scene with no heavy concentrations of color, 





your best choice is KIMBERLY-OPAQUE, the right paper for 
this particular job; right both in grade and price! 


Kimberly-Clark's complete'‘line of fine printing papers in- 
cludes grades suited to whatever job you may have. What- 
ever your needs, CHOOSE THE RIGHT KIMBERLY-CLARK 
PAPER FOR THE JOB. It will give you the printability, run- 
ability and quality only found in papers produced care- 
fully by experts in some of the world's finest paper mills. 


Turn the page for a complete list of Kimberly-Clark paper 


distributors. 
Kimberly Clark 
PRS RD OREM DBO OS. 


PRINTING PAPERS &% 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION + NEENAH, WISCONSIN 












Kimberly-Clark fine papers are distributed by 
the following quality merchants: 


ARKANSAS PAPER CO. 
Arkansas: Little Rock 
a PAPER CO. 
lew York: New York 
commie PAPER CO., INC. 
Maryland: Baltimore 


BARTON, DUER & KOCH PAPER CO. 


District of Columbia: Washington 
BEACON PAPER CO. 

Missouri: St. Louis 
BEEKMAN PAPER CO. 

New York: New York 
BERKSHIRE PAPERS, INC. 

IMlinois: Chicago 
BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 

Michigan: Kalamazoo 
BONESTELL & CO. 

California: San Francisco 
BOUER PAPER CO. 

Wisconsin: Milwaukee 


BULKLEY DUNTON & C 


o. 
(Div. of Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc.) 


New Jersey: Newark 
New York: New York 


CANFIELD PAPER CO. 
New York: New York 


CARPENTER PAPER CO. 
California: Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Colorado: Denver 
Pueblo 
iinois Chicago 
lowa: Des Moines 
Sioux City 
Kansas: Topeka 





Missouri: Kansas City 
Montana: Billings 
Great Falls 
Missoula 
Nebraska: Lincoln 
Omaha 
New Mexico: Albuquerque 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma City 
Texas: Amarillo 


Harlingen 
Houston 
Lubbock 
San Antonio 
Uta! Salt Lake City 
Washington: Seattle 
CARTER RICE STORRS & BEMENT 
Connecticut: East Hartford 
New Haven 
Maine: Augusta 
Massachusetts: Boston 
ten tea 
Worcester 
Rhode Island: Providence 
CARTER, RICE & CO. OF OREGON 
Oregon: Portland 
CAUTHORNE PAPER CO. 
Virginia: Richmond 


CENTRAL OHIO PAPER CO. 
Indiana: Indianapolis 


CHATFIELD PAPER CORP. 
Kentucky: Louisville 
hio: Cincinnati 


CHATFIELD & WOODS CO. OF PA. 


Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh 


CHICAGO PAPER CO. 
Iilinois: Chicago 


CRESCENT PAPER CO. 
Indiana: Indianapolis 


DB AND W PAPER CO. 
Louisiana: New Orleans 


DILLARD PAPER Co. 
North Carolina: Chariotte 
Greensboro 
Raleigh 
Wilmington 
South Carolina: Greenville 
Tennessee: Nashville 
Virginia: Roanoke 
DUDLEY PAPER CO. 
Michigan: Lansing 
aginaw 
ELM PAPER CO. 
Pennsylvania: Scranton 
JOHN FLOYD PAPER CO. 
District of Columbia: Washington 
Maryland: Baltimore 
FOREST PAPER CO. 
New Jersey: Newark 
New York: New York 
FRASER PAPER CO. 
Oregon: Portland 
GENERAL PAPER CORP. 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia 
GENESEE VALLEY PAPER CO. 
New York: Rochester 
yracuse 
HUBBS & HOWE CO. 
New York: Buffalo 


HUDSON VALLEY PAPER COMPANY 


New York: Albany 


INDEPENDENT PAPER CO. 
Washington: Spokane 
INGRAM PAPER CO. 
California: Los Angeles 
JACKSON PAPER CO. 
Mississippi: Jackson 
JOHNSTON PAPER CO. 
Ohio: Cincinnati 
KNIGHT BROTHERS PAPER CO. 
Florida: Jacksonville 
Miami 
Orlando 
Tallahassee 
Tampa 


LINDE-LATHROP PAPER CO., INC. 


New Jersey: Newark 
New York: New York 
LOUISIANA PAPER CO., LTD. 
Louisiana: Baton Rouge 
Shreveport 
MIDLAND PAPER CO. 
Illinois: Chicago 
MILLCRAFT ae co. 
Ohio: Akr 
Cleveland 


LITHOGRAPHED IN U.S.A. ON KIMBERLY-CLARK LITHOFECT OFFSET ENAMEL, 100 LB. BASIS 


MINNESOTA PAPER & CORDAGE CO. 


Minnesota: Minneapolis 
NEWELL PAPER CO. 
Mississippi: Meridian 
OHIO & MICHIGAN PAPER CO. 
Ohio: Toledo 
PALMETTO PAPER CO. 
South Carolina: Columbia 
PAPER MERCHANTS, INC. 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia 
PETREQUIN PAPER CO. 
Ohio: Cleveland 
QUIMBY-WALSTROM PAPER CO. 
Michigan: Grand Rapids 
ROURKE-ENO —_— co., INC. 
Connecticut: _ lord 
~, 
Massachusetts: Springfield 
wis PAPER CORP. 
New York: New York 
SCIOTO PAPER CO. 
Ohio: Columbus 
SEAMAN-PATRICK PAPER CO. 
Michigan: Detroit 
SENSENBRENNER PAPER CO. 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee 


SHAUGHNESSY-KNIEP-HAWE PAPER CO. 


Missouri: St. Louis 
ee PAPER CO 
ma: Birmingham 
Sonatas Atlanta 
Tennessee: Chattanooga 
SOUTHERN PAPER CO. 
Tennessee: Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
TAYLOE PAPER CO. 
Oklahoma: Tulsa 
Tennessee: Memphis 
TOBEY FINE PAPERS, INC. 
Missouri: St. Louis 
TROY PAPER CORPORATION 
New York: Troy 
UNIVERSAL PAPER CO. 
Wisconsin: Appleton 
db. ~ Aeon ag 


Philadelph 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
Kansas: Wichita 
Oklahoma: Tulsa 
WHITING-PATTERSON CO. 
elaware: Wilmington 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia 
WYANT & SONS PAPER CO., INC. 
Georgia: Atlanta 
ee ee 
HONOLULU PAPER CO. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
ee © @ 
KRUGER PAPER CO. LTD. 
Montreal, Que. 
SMITH, DAVIDSON & LECKY, LTD. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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Kimberly-Clark €23 Corporation 
Department Number PPI-1, Neenah, Wisconsin K 


Please send me your colorful portfolios which contain specific 
printed samples and full information on Kimberly-Clark's Fontana 
Dull Coated Offset and Kimberly-Opaque. 
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Company Communications 


How to reduce woes of 
an organization chart 


Publishing a company organization chart is more of a 


job than if seems on the surface and often a thankless 


one. But communications people agree it’s worth it 


By Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammens 


= At some time in the career of 
every person in company communi- 
cation, he must answer the ques- 
tion, “Shall we publish an organ- 
ization chart?” 

On the face of it, it looks like 
something to which one might an- 
swer yes or no, without strain or 
difficulty, and move on to some- 
thing more pressing. Actually, the 
question is a baffling one. Anyone 
in communication will readily agree 
that an organization chart ought to 
be part of the company communica- 
tions package, but he acknowledges, 
too, the perils of trying to include 
it. 

A big objection is generally the 
possible changes of personnel. One 


MOBIL ’538 Bae 


Something special . . Socony Mobil 
created special issue of employe mag- 
azine to explain new marketing setup. 
Issue contained detailed organization 
charts. 


company, after all the upper level 
slots had been filled, decided that 
this was an ideal time to prepare 
and publish an organization chart. 
The new blood must be described. 
The ranges of responsibility must 
be explained. The course was clear. 
What no one in upper management 
recognized was that the trouble had 
just begun. 


What size picture? . . First, some 
30 individuals at various levels of 
management had to be _ photo- 
graphed. Some of the older officials 
explained that they had no recent 
photo, but could supply “something 
from the files.” Others, willing to 
pose, were occupied with more 
urgent management matters and re- 
peatedly stalled the photographer. 

There was the problem of picture 
size: The board chairman and the 
president naturally should have 
larger pictures than the others. 
Should the executive vice-presi- 
dent’s picture be larger than an 
ordinary vice president’s? The ad- 
vertising manager had broader du- 
ties than the director of public re- 
lations. When these duties were 
outlined on the chart, it made it 
appear that the adman did every- 
thing and the public relations man 
nothing at all. In this case do you 
fatten up the p.r. man’s duties so 
that the job will not seem to be 
of unequal importance? 

While these harrowing problems 
were making a chore out of a chart, 
the changes in top level personnel 
began to appear. Trouble had arisen 
in one of the southern plants, and 
it seemed advisable to move one of 
the officials (roughly No. 5 on the 

Continued on page 142 
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iA, MIKE, MIKE ON TRACK.. 


now into orbital track... maintaining reverse electromagnetic 
propulsion until ram-jets take over at 52,000 feet’... 

the voice at 150,000 informs the men on the ground 
responsible for this orbital flight. 


AMM is on Track ... telling the practical men, who are designing and building a vehicle 

for orbital flight ... about new concepts, new materials, new methods and the most 

reliable sources of supply. So that today, they can design and manufacture cargo planes, 
jet-liners, single and multiple phase missiles and thousands of complicated components in this 
unique $11-billion manufacturing industry. 


Here’s how AMM tells the 19,500 key design, production and procurement men in airframe 
and missile plants, engine plants, and component parts plants month after month. 





estimating missile ~ 
j « “We have heard many fine 
proportions me < ‘ comments on the article 
- it am: ‘Brazing Hustler’s stain- 


erpercal process prowdes 


peeks = wae a less sandwich’ from our 
engineers and technical 


a ‘ ! for pretminary devgn 
Your magazine is a wel- 


come source of information 
for us, not only for the 
news concerning the prod- 


personnel. Could we pur- 
chase 100 reprints? 


MANUFACTURER OF COMPONENT 
, PARTS. 


ucts of your advertisers, 
but also for the excellent 
technical articles which 
each issue contains.” 
TECHNICAL —. ENGINEER, 
AIRCRAFT COMPAN 














“‘Are Welding Titanium’ ‘ 
is one of the very few real- 
ly excellent write-ups that 
one can find. It will, no 
doubt, be a valuable asset 
not only to myself, but to 
our company as well.” 
WELDING ENGINEER. 














te eat 

“Now, it appears we have 
available a very nicely 
edited publication specifi- 
cally directed towards the 
aircraft market, who use 
our ultrasonic cleaners.” 


VICE PRESIDENT, SYSTEMS CO. 











AMM tells the practical manufacturing man 
all the detailed up-to-the-minute technical 
information necessary for his function in the industry. 


If you sell a product or service for use in this $11-billion market 
your most direct and economical means 
of getting inside aircraft and missiles manufacturing is in 


A Chilton Publication, 56 & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


SPACE MAN illustration courtesy of Thiokol Chemical Corporation 




































Shades 
of 
Confucius! 








IDEA NO. 135 


If honorable picture worth thousand 
words, honorable sample worth ten 
thousand! That's the principle be- 
hind this novel piece for Champion 
Spark. Plug Co., Toledo. Litho’d on 
weather-resistant Flex-Stik “B”, 
it goes up with an easy peel-and- 
press in auto service outlets every- 
where. As a “clincher”, the dealer 
inserts an old spark plug to show 
motorists why they need new plugs! 
Took a trio of “champions” to work 
this cone out: Jim Lewis, VP in 
charge of advertising; Jack Hor- 
ner, Sales Prom. Mgr.; and Frank 
Southard, Asst. Ad Mgr. Hand- 
some production job handled by 
Ed Hey for Forbes Lithograph 


K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S 


Ce., Boston 


Outstanding 


P.O.P. Ideas 








IDEA NO. 136 


Down Arkansas Way... 


Fella over in Little Rock—Burton 
Terry, Adv. Mgr. for Southwest 
Mfg. Co.—-wanted some aluminum 
signs to identify authorized dealers 
of Arkansas Traveler aluminum 
boats. Problem was neatly solved 
by Cliff Greer, Sales VP for 
Del-D-Call Co., Chicago display 
producer. He had Carl Sachs, 
chief artist, design this bold, at- 
tractive number . . . then produced 
it on actual aluminum strip (not 
paper-backed foil—pre-coated with 
modern, raoistureless Kleen-Stik 
peel-an’-pi'ess adhesive. An orchid 
to “boat” companies involved! 


Plug that sales leak with a 
P.O.P. display or label on ver- 
satile Kleen-Stik — available 
through yourregularlithogra- 
her, printer, or silk screener. 
rite for free idea-packed 
booklet-—“'101 Stik-Triks with 
Kleen-Stik’’. 


K eth Products, 


J ¥ Wi Ave. @ Ct 4 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 139 


organization chart) into the area 
for an indefinite period. This left 
his slot open. No one was to take 
his position at headquarters, of 
course, but somebody had to as- 
sume his headquarters duties. How 
do you handle that interim assign- 
ment on an organization chart? 

Meanwhile, another man, midway 
on the chart, elected to take early 
retirement because of illness, and 
an official in the company’s engi- 
neering department found the offer 
from a competitor too tempting to 
resist. There were other, less 
frightening, harassments but these 
should serve. 

Is it desirable to publish an or- 
ganization chart in a company, and 
does it fulfill a useful purpose? To 
both questions the answer is yes. 
The real question—the one that 
needs an answer—is How? 


Follow the ground rules . .Ac- 
tually there are certain ground 
rules for organization chart prep- 
aration. These are the regulations 
communications people who have 
wrestled with the problem have set 
forth for themselves: 


> If you’re going to publish an or- 
ganization chart, they declare, ac- 
cept the fact that it may be out- 
dated within hours after it appears. 
You can make every human pro- 
vision against it, but unanticipated 
personnel shifts occur in companies 
every day. Hence it’s wise not to 
develop a costly chart; better create 
a simple one that may be quickly 
and inexpensively changed. 


> A second tip passed on by com- 
municators is this: Get manage- 
ment cooperation at the outset. 
You'll probably need someone high 
up to do the refereeing in case of 
difficulties (you'll have them), but 
individual cooperation can be en- 
couraged by such means as inviting 
the men involved to draft their own 
job descriptions. 


> Another tip involves the medium 
for publishing the chart. Employe 
publications are favored because of 
generally high readership. Bulletin 
boards are considered good also. 





>» Communications people who have 
worked with organization charts 
feel that, in spite of the possible 
embarrassments involved, it is well 
to use photos and names of individ- 
uals. Maybe the job will change in 
the future but at least the man on 
the job has been identified. 


Don’t be stingy . . Don’t confine 
the organization chart distribution 
to department heads and others in 
supervisory capacities, the commu- 
nications people warn. Some com- 
panies publish such charts, but limit 
their circulation to only an execu- 
tive handful. These charts have 
strong informational value for all 
employes, both in shop and office, 
particularly when they are used 
with job descriptions. When job re- 
sponsibilities are identified, the em- 
ploye sees himself and his own job 
in relation to his superior’s job. 
When you're talking teamwork, this 
helps. 

Last August Socony Mobil Oil 
Co. had a story to tell its marketing 
employes. It could have been told 
fragmentarily, by letters or bulle- 
tins. The change in the Mobil mar- 
keting structure was so great, how- 
ever, and so far-reaching that a full, 
detailed explanation of it seemed 
in order. Thus a special issue of its 
marketing magazine, called “Mobil 
’58” for the occasion, was published. 
This explained the entire marketing 
set-up, in an attractive 16-page 
format. It told why the steps were 
taken, the competitive situation and 
the need for change, and how the 
changes were accomplished. 

It presented an organization chart 
of each of the two new divisional 
organizations, as well as a head- 
quarters organization chart( with 
names of personnel involved). A 
“box” told how to read an organ- 
ization chart. 

To prepare an organization chart, 
even in its simplest form, is a diffi- 
cult and painstaking job—if it’s done 
as well as it should be. It should 
aim to show what an organization 
looks like on paper: who the peo- 
ple are, their titles and (if possible) 
the range of their responsibilities. 
It is a communication tool of high 
value, if for no other reason that 
it demonstrates that a company is 
not only brick and steel, but also 
people. ® 
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Who cares what happens 
to METALS? 


Don Nulk, Senior Materials Engineer, Tapco Group, 
Thompson Products, Inc., for example. 


One of his many responsibilities is jet engine blades. He heads up 
the metals engineering team that deals constantly with the 
ever-changing factors of design, metalworking and research 
dictated by ever-increased performance and load demands. 


Knowing how and why metals behave makes it mandatory today that 
only experts solve these complex metals engineering decisions: 
What metal or alloy should be specified? Should it be a forging, 
casting, extrusion or powdered metal part? What machining, heat 
treating, testing and quality control procedures are needed? 


Don is one of 30,000 metals engineers who care what happens 
to metals—in production, processing and application. 
They are kept up to date and stimulated 
by Metal Progress, brilliantly edited and the only 
magazine that concentrates solely on the 
engineering aspects of metals. 


Donald E. Nulk, 
Senior Materials 
Engineer, Tapco 
Group, Thompson 
Products, Inc., 

is responsible for 
metals and other 
materials engineer- 


ing and experimental Marjorie R. Hyslop 
production. Managing Editor 











Fabricability is one of the big questions after a new alloy has been forged. Can it be shaped as 
desired without altering its grain structure and thereby weakening it? Don Nulk and his metals 
engineering team must supply the answer. Design depends on it. 


Engineers who care 
what happens to metals 
read... 


Metal Progress 


Published by The American Society for Metals 
7301 Euclid Avenue + Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Metal Progress 


Write fora METALS ENGINEERING FACTOR ANALYS/S on your products 





With an 
unmatched tech- 
nical knowledge 
and six years 

of Eastman 
research, the 
editors of Metal 
Progress know 
what 30,000 


; Bi, eS ef eae “i 
cA, xt a er metals engineers 
fe ta x al ‘- = must read. 
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Carl R. Weymueller Dr. Allen G. Gray Ernest E. Thum 
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TOO MUCH SAMENESS 


Don’t turn trade 
show exhibit into 
three-ring circus 


# For a number of years we have 
been consistant users of direct mail 
and business paper advertising. Now 
for the first: time, we have expanded 
our appropriation to a point where 
we have funds for participation in 
a trade show. 

I would be interested in receiving 
any suggestions you may have for 
creating an effective exhibit—Ad- 
vertising Manager 





= In spite of the fact that you can 
see a number of well planned, effec- 
tive exhibits in most trade shows, 
the fact remains that a high per- 
centage of the exhibits are not very 
effective. Why is this true? Simply 
because tco many advertisers re- 
gard the trade show exhibit as a 
catch-all. They try to accomplish 
too many things. The end result is 
a three-ring circus. You don’t know 
when or wiiere to look. 

The main function of an exhibit 
is to stop the show-goer and give 
him enough facts to draw him into 
your exhibit. You can’t hope to tell 
him your entire story by means of 
the physical part of your exhibit. 
And it isn't necessary because you 


have your sales engineers, your 
salesmen, and others there to help 
tell the story of your products. So 
use enough facts and figures to get 
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your prospects into your exhibit 
. . then let your salesmen take over. 

What else? Use originality and 
good taste in your presentation. As 
with business publication ads, a 
strong selling message is no longer 
enough. Your message must be pre- 
sented in an orderly, inviting and 
imaginative manner that will make 
your selling story look as good as it 
actually is. 

There is a growing sameness 
among trade show exhibits. There 
is no rule that states that all trade 
show exhibits must consist of a 
series of wood panels . . often done 
in three or four raw colors with the 
usual signs at the top. The show- 
goer’s eyes soon become deadened 
to the jumping, pounding busy-ness 
of dozens of “same exhibits. So keep 
your exhibit from falling into the 
rut of unimaginative sameness. 


There are materials other than 
wood that you can use . . glass, 
cloth, brick, wire, tubes, metal. In 
some instances, exhibits can be built 
of the actual product being ex- 
hibited. Does your exhibit have to 
be at floor level? What if it were 
built a foot above the exhibition 
hall floor? What if your exhibit 
slowly rotated . . products, custo- 
mers and all? What about a “side- 
walk” type conveyor belt that con- 
veyed your prospects through part 
of your exhibit? Why not build an 
exhibit of shrubbery and plants? It 
might fit certain product lines. De- 
pending on your product line, it 
might be desirable to start out with 
a relatively blank exhibit and have 
a couple of “fine artists” do water 
colors or oils of your product, and 
its various applications. 


None of these possibilities may fit 
your product. They may be too ex- 
pensive or impractical. Nevertheless, 
our point in offering them is to sug- 
gest that there are imaginative and 
effective ways of being different. 

Call in a couple of creative, imag- 
inative exhibit builders. There are 
quite a few of them around. Avoid 
the glorified carpenter who'll give 
you whatever you want and follow 
your instructions out of the win- 
dow. Get an exhibit builder with 
ideas of his own and with enough 
guts to argue with you. Let him 
know that you want something dif- 
ferent, yet effective . . not different 
just for the sake of being different. 

Discuss with him what the ex- 
hibit’s objective is. But don’t tell 


him how to accomplish it. If he’s 
any good at all, he'll come up with 
ideas that you wouldn’t think of in 
ten years. And he should. It's his 
business. If he doesn’t, there are 
others who can and will. 

Don’t expect him to _ present 
sketches and ideas on speculation. 
Make it clear that you expect to 
pay him for his effort. Select the 
best presentation, and give that 
builder your business. Once he has 
proven himself, give him your re- 
peat business. Don’t shop around 
every year unless he begins to take 
you for granted. 

And now a few random points: 
Buy enough space. Don’t skimp on 
10 feet when you really need 20 
feet . . or 20 feet when you really 
need 50. It’s false economy. 

Be sure your exhibit, and the peo- 
ple who man it, are helpful and in- 
formative. Your prospects come to 
the trade show to learn. If at all 
possible, show your product in ac- 
tual operation or use. If it is not 
too costly, offer samples . . also 
visitor services. « 

[Editor’s note: See “Problems” 
August, 1957, issue of IM for “Visit- 
or Service” ideas. ] 
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On-the-spot examination of historical data at Greenlee Brothers and Company, 
Rockford, Illinois brought together (left to right) J. A. Lengquist, Manager 
of Greenlee’s Wood Working Machinery Department; Elsiebeth McDaniel, 
Editor, Hitchcock’s W ood W orking; and Darrell Ward, Hitchcock’s Field Editor. 


THE 


. in this case a Mister and a Miss . . . are pictured 
on one of their many field trips to seek out informa- 
tion for the forthcoming 60th Anniversary Issue of 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working. This continuous and per- 
sistent effort on the part of Hitchcock’s editorial staff 
will prove to be the big reason why the November 
Wood Working will be the outstanding issue of the 
year in this field. Readers will be extremely interested 
in the reports comparing old machinery and methods to 
their modern counterparts. Special editorial features like 
“Yesterday’s Progress—Today’s Reality,” “Frightening 
New Developments Prove Beneficial,” ““Adhesives—Past, 
Present and Future” and What Makes a Wood Popular” 
provide assurance that this issue will be read, re-read, 
talked about and saved. 


METALWORKING WOODWORKING 


Hitchcock's Wood Working 


Hitchcock's Wood Working 
Directory 


Machine & Tool Blue Book 

Machine & Tool Directory 

Grinding and Finishing 
Carbide Engineering 


Mass Transportation 
Mass Transportation's 
Directory 
School Bus Trends 


MEN FROM HITCHCOCK 


Hitchcock’s Wood Working publication, like the prod- 
ucts manufactured by Greenlee, a consistent and satis- 
fied Wood Working advertiser for over 50 years, has 
followed the trend of industry—always reporting up-to- 
thé-minute trends, new markets, new machinery and 
new methods in a manner that has developed an out- 
standing readership record. This readership assures you, 
as an advertiser, that your sales-message will be read by 
the prime buyers in this industry at a time when they 
are editorially preconditioned to be most receptive to 
your new ideas, equipment and methods. 

For complete information on how a specific Hitchcock 
publication will help to round-out your over-all advertis- 
ing and marketing program talk to your “Man from 
Hitchcock” or write today for Data Files, 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPAN 


WHEATON, ILL 


TRANSPORTATION 


INSO!I< 
tINUTS 


THE PIONEER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 















Nello Teer Sr., Chairman of the Board and founder 
of the Nello L. Teer ‘So. Mr. Teer has been a regular 
reader of CONSTRUCTION METHODS magazine since 
1919. 


HE CONTINUOUS RISE of construction contract awards 
fj pot the corresponding increase in construction ma- 
chinery sales point to record volumes of construction in 
the months and years ahead. As completed construction 
reaches an estimated new high of $49* billion in 1958, 
the role of contractors like the Nello L. Teer Company 
becomes increasingly greater. 

Since its beginning in 1909, the Nello L. Teer Company 
of Durham, North Carolina has contributed a significant 
share of completed construction to the nation’s economy. 
Today, it stands as one of the nation’s foremost contract- 
ing firms. The company was founded by Nello L. Teer Sr., 
Chairman of the Board. He began with three men, six 
mules, a few drag pans and wagons, and expanded to 410 
head of mules and larger wagons. Today, the company 
operates millions of dollars of construction machinery of 
every descrijtion, has a permanent staff of 275, and some 
1,600 workerrs. 

From local contracts in and around its headquarters in 
Durham, Teer expanded its operations throughout North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Tennessee, W. Vir- 
ginia, and es far as Central America and Africa. Teer 
engages in engineering and contracting for streets, high- 
ways, airports, railroads, dams, tunnels, bridges, etc. 
Most of the work arises out of the performance of public 
contracts for foreign, federal, state and local governmen- 
tal agencies. Considerable work is done under private 
contract. 


Over 12,000) miles of highways built by Teer 


The heavy and highway division of the company is 
equipped to handle the construction of streets, highways, 
railroads, airfields, dams, bridges, canals and other struc- 
tures. Large fleets of earthmoving and rockmoving equip- 
ment are used in most of the Eastern States, Africa, Ice- 
land, Central America and Cuba. In the company’s 50- 
year history, it has built over 12,000 miles of highways. 


*U.S. Dept. of Commerce 





To rack up $100 million of 


Nello L. Teer Co. combines 
men — and millions of 


$4.4 million highway construc- 
tion project along Ohio river at 
Aliquippa, Penna. Total length of 
project was 2% miles. Project 
required 3,000,000 cu. yds. of 
tock excavation. Marion 111-M 
shovel shown loading Euclid 
dump truck. 


$3.2 million highway project on 
U.S. 15, Dillsburg, Pa, Contract 
was six miles long, requiring 
900,000 yds. of grading and 150,- 
000 sq. yds. of concrete paving. 






Owns and operates 6 crushing and 3 asphalt plants 


The Teer company owns and operates its own asphalt 
plants and.quarries. Some are permanent installations 
and many are constructed for relocation from one job to 
another. The six aggregate producing plants turn out an 
average of 17,000 tons per day. Each of the asphalt plants 
is capable of turning out an excess of 150 tons per hour. 
The largest percentage of aggregate and asphalt is used 
in Nello L. Teer projects. 


2,500 units of construction machinery operated by TEER 


To produce $100 million of construction in 5 years — 
($26,000,000 in 1957) — requires the use of tremendous 
amounts of equipment, materials, and manpower. Large 
numbers of almost every type of heavy and light construc- 
tion equipment are used in the variety of Teer’s construc- 
tion operations. The following is a breakdown of the 
major equipment employed by Teer: 


shovels—(Marion, Michigan, 
Northwest) 

rotary drills — (Mayhew) 

spreaders —(Blaw-Knox) 

concrete mixers — (Rex) 

tampers (Gardner-Denver) 

tractors — wheel-type — 
(International) 

pickup trucks —(Ford, 
International, Chevrolet) 

dump trucks —all sizes— 
(Ford, International, 


crawler tractors —(Cater- 
pillar, International) 
scrapers — 15 yd. to largest 
(Caterpillar, Euclid) 
graders — (Caterpillar) 
cranes —(Northwest, Marion, 
Link Belt, Lima, Insley) 
truck cranes —(Lima, 
Northwest, Marion) 
front-end-loaders — 
(Hough, Michigan, 
Pettibone-Mulliken, 


Euclid) 
Caterpillar) 3 
generators —all sizes— 114 
compressors — (Schramm, kw to 350 kw 


Gardner-Denver, 
Ingersoll-Rand) 
pavers —(Barber-Greene, Rex) 
pumps —(Fairbanks-Morse, 


fuel trucks — 
(International, Ford) 

finishing machines — 
(Heltzel-Flex-Plane) 


Jaeger, Rex) 77 radios — (Motorola) 
rollers —(Galion, Buffalo- 15 master radio stations 
Springfield) 60 cars —(all makes) 


vibrators — (Jackson) 

trailers — (Rogers, 
Talbert) 

Gradalls 


3 asphalt plants 

6 crushing plants 

1 twin-engine DeHavilland 
Dove Airplane 




























dollars of materials 


Of the 2,500 units of equipment which Nello L. Teer 
Company employs . . . over 150 pieces are Caterpillar 
equipment of all sizes; over 60 Euclid units; over 25 
International Harvester; over 12 Northwest; over 10 
Marions; over 5 Lima; over 5 Koehring; over 200 trucks, 
(Fords, International dumps, flats, trailer dumps, etc.). 
This gives you some idea of the magnitude of the Nello 
L. Teer construction operations, and the vast amounts of 
construction equipment (both heavy and light) that is 
required in order to carry out its contracts. 


$9 million spent for materials, gas and oil in 1957 


To keep 2,500 units of equipment operating efficiently, 
the Teer company invests some $3 million for gasoline 
and oil per year. Large expenditures are required for 
necessary construction materials including $3 million for 
steel . . . $600,000 for asphalt... $100,000 for lumber and 
$114 million for cement. Here is evidence of the tremen- 
dous purchasing power of contractors for equipment and 
materials required to complete millions of dollars of con- 
tracts per year. 


Many influence purchases in Teer Company 


The purchase of equipment in the Nello L. Teer Com- 
pany ranks among the most important of all contractor 
operations. It is not a one man. job! Rather, all equipment 
buying is discussed between the officers of the company, 
the superintendents who are asked for their recommen- 
dations and the master mechanic who is consulted. “Buy- 
ing in our company is the result of a combined decision 
of the key men in the organization,” says Nello L. Teer Sr. 

The tremendous pace and progress of the Nello L. Teer 
Company has been stimulated by the younger men of the 
organization who are trained in the constantly improving 
modern construction methods and machinery. In addition 
to Nello L. Teer Sr., the men responsible for the manage- 
ment and direction of the company are Nello Teer Jr., 
President; Dillard Teer, Vice President; Hubert Teer, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Homer L. Riley, Vice President; 
Charles Waller, Vice President; James T. Love, Vice 
President. 





construction in 5 years... contractor 
over 2,500 units of machinery — 1600 






“CONSTRUCTION METHODS Magazine has been helpful 
to me since 1919,” says Nello L. Teer Sr., founder and 
Chairman of the Board of Nello L. Teer Co. 


“CONSTRUCTION METHODS is a very good publi- 
cation. It provides us with construction information 
which we are all looking for. I personally go through 
it and pass it on to our engineering department. I have 
learned many construction techniques many times from 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS. It is not only read by 
me, but used by our engineering department who look 
to it for ideas to improve our operations. We read the 
ads very carefully looking for different items. We have 
written to its advertisers asking for information on 
the equipment advertised. We find the advertisers in 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS fine people to do busi- 
ness with.” Thus spoke Nello L. Teer Sr. 

Speaking of CONSTRUCTION METHODS, Nello L. 
Teer Jr., president, says: 
“Every officer in this company regularly reads CON- 
STRUCTION METHODS inasmuch as it offers an op- 
portunity to see how problems are met and handled by 
other contractors. It also affords us an opportunity to 
secure advanced information on new machinery and 
supplies, that would be useful to us in the bidding and 
construction of our projects.” 


In all, there are 19 key personnel in the Teer company 
who are paid subscribers to CONSTRUCTION METH- 
ODS AND EQUIPMENT. It is paid for and read by over 
46,000 key men in construction .. . 64% of whom are in 
some 13,250 contracting firms. 

Contractors are the prime market for producers of 
construction machinery, materials and related products. 
A consistent and dominant advertising program concen- 
trated in CONSTRUCTION METHODS magazine is the 
most effective way to reach and sell important contractors 
like the Nello L. Teer Company. 


Construction 


Methods . @ 
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330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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CERAMIC BULLETIN’S 6,903 
paid subscribers are in every 
branch, and at every level of 
the vitel ceramic field be- 
cause the BULLETIN is the 
official organ of the Ameri- 
can Ceramic Society. 








This means this one publication 
does the entire job when it comes 
to putting your message where it 
counts .. . among the doers of the 
industry. Ancl you get this coverage 
at the lowesi cost per reader of 
any publication in the field. 
Further, the BULLETIN is the 
best means of follow-up on your 
efforts in contacting ceramists at 
the over-100 meetings sponsored 
by the Society throughout the year. 


Write, wire or phone today for 
complete information on how the 
BULLETIN can back up your 
sales efforts in this vital, dynamic 
field of ceramics. 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 


godt 
a) & 


ulletin 
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4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio 
AMherst 8-8645 
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Top management forum 


Top executives comment 
on handling fringe accounts 


What do you do about low-profit accounts? Do you limit 
salesmen’s calls? Do you handle them by telephone or mail? 
Do you try to avoid selling to accounts on which the potential 
volume vs. profit ratio falls below a given minimum? IM asked 
these questions of top industrial executives—and found that 
there is a difference of opinion as to the best solution. 


No fringe accounts; 
salesmen budget own time 


By Walter K. Bailey 
President 

Warner & Swasey 
Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


a We have no “fringe accounts.” A 
great deal of our business has come 
and is coming from the “little man” 
who has started up on a shoestring. 
Over the years, many of these men 
have grown and prospered, and we 
take great pride in contributing to 
their success. 

We leave it up to the good judg- 
ment of our field salesmen to ap- 
portion their time with the various 
sizes and classes of customers so as 
to produce the maximum profitable 
sales volume. The small firms get a 
lot of attention. They are the po- 
tential of large firms of tomorrow. 

ov 


‘Fringes’ important; 
cannot be overlooked 


By F. L. Griffith 
Vice President 
Hewiit-Robins, Inc. 
Stamford, Conn. 


= Nearly every sales manager con- 
siders “creaming off’ as a_ basic 
essential to generating maximum 
bookings for minimum sales ex- 


pense. In our industry, it is im- 
portant that we cover the so called 
“fringe account.” We have found in 
a number of cases that they can 
grow into key or target accounts. 

We define a fringe account as 
that account which produces: 

e A good volume, but little profit; 

© A low volume at a good profit; 

e A fair volume and a fair profit at 
spasmodic intervals. 

Obviously the sales expense ratio 
to bookings or sales expense ratio 
to net profit may not warrant the 
normal type of sales coverage for 
such accounts. 

It is felt that the low volume at 
a good profit type of account can 
economically be covered by distrib- 
utors or direct mail. In many cases 
a distributor carries enough prod- 
uct lines to justify the expense of 
his salesman’s calls, whereas the 
limited purchases of one manufac- 
turer’s products may not justify the 
expense of a direct salesman’s call. 

In reference to direct mail, we of 
Hewitt-Robins believe that direct 
mail is no substitute for direct calls. 
It is our opinion, however, that it 
helps to augment the efforts of our 
distributors as well as to keep the 
name of our company and its prod- 
ucts before the eyes of those re- 
sponsible for buying decisions. 

In many cases direct mail can 
serve as a door opener to eliminate 
expensive “missionary” calls by our 
own direct sales force. 

As for the other two types of 
fringe accounts above, it is our pol- 
icy at Hewitt-Robins to cover these 
accounts through properly budget- 
ing our own salesmen’s calls on a 
yearly basis. Such accounts will 
normally not support a distributor. 

Continued on page 152 





Assembly line photo courtesy of 
Minneapolis Moline...one of the 6,202 
plants comprising the $32-billion auto- 
motive and aviation manufacturing 
market reached by AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES. 


Assembly lines 
are rolling to 


“keep em happy 


down on the farm” 


Farmer Brown, knee deep in clover, is awaiting his new farm 
equipment to plant more seed to meet the tremendous demands 
created by a growing America. Last year over 4-million babies 
were born. And in the same period of time farm acreage de- 
creased in size and the number of farm workers dwindled. 
There’s a great new need for more productive farming —a tre- 
mendous demand for new mechanized farm equipment — more 
sales for you in the manufacturing market-place. 

In all 8-cylinders of this $32-billion automotive and aviation 
manufacturing industry —design, production and management 
teams are planning, building and buying to meet the tremen- 
dous demands created by a growing America. 

Are you there when they are in a buying mood? You will 
be if you sell to the men whose voice counts in buying decisions 
...tn the advertising pages of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 

Because... AI spans the entire 8-cylinder $32-billion auto- 
motive and aviation manufacturing market; Passenger Cars; 
Trucks; Buses and Trailers; Tractors and Powered Farm 
Equipment; Construction Equipment & Industrial Trucks; 
Military Vehicles; Engines; Parts and Accessories. 

Automotive Industries gives you key production, design and 
management readership in all 8-cylinders that power America. 


The Place to Keep Selling is AI...contact your nearest rep and learn why! 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, (ABC) (NBP) A Chilton Publication, 56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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The method through which we ac- 
complish this is a uniform customer 
card record whereby a card for 
every customer and important pros- 
pect is estallished and maintained 
in the salesman’s and district of- 
fice. 

Periodically the district manager 
reviews all customer and prospect 
cards with each individual salesman. 
At this time they assign or re-eval- 
uate the annual dollar potential of 
each account and—on the same 
basis—apportion or budget the num- 
ber of calls per year for the account 
or prospect. This in effect becomes 
a sales plan for the salesman. 

We have jiound that in budgeting 
calls, allowance should be made to 
set aside some calls for the genera- 
tion of new business and of new ac- 
counts that we might not have pro- 
vided for. 

At Hewitt-Robins the so-called 
fringe account provides us with a 
substantial volume of sales. We can- 
not afford not to solicit this busi- 
ness and we do it primarily by 
budgeting our salesman’s calls based 
on the estimated potential of each 
account. 


Fringe accounts get 
minimum solicitation 


By J. D. Zaiser 
President & General 
Manager 

Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


# Any company’s approach to the 
matter of fringe accounts must of 
necessity be predicated on its par- 
ticular fieldl of endeavor and the 
peculiar conditions attendant there- 
to. Banks, for instance, accept a 
high degree of moral responsibility 
for commuriity service to the public 
at large. As: a result, banks largely 
accept fringe accounts as an obliga- 
tion. 

That same measure of responsi- 
bility does not obtain in the case of 
manufacturers supplying special 
products to a national market. Here, 
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the acceptance of fringe accounts— 
as distinguished from fringe orders 
—would appear largely unjustified 
as making no contribution to the 
earnings or progress of the organi- 
zation. 

Acceptance of even 
loss—orders is an accepted require- 
ment in the serving of customers 
whose over-all volume contributes 
to our profit. Even these instances, 
however, are held down to a mini- 
mum. 

On basic premise, each account 
should stand on its own. Alert sales 
management and sales staffs make 
use of statistical and analytical data 
to minimize solicitation or accept- 
ance of fringe accounts. We at 
Ampco have made substantial prog- 
ress toward account control, to 
the point where the matter no long- 
er constitutes an active problem. 


fringe—or 


Drops low volume accounts 
after thorough check 


By Raymond G. Horneie 
Vice President— 
Marketing 

Black & Decker 

Mfg. Co 


Towson, Maryland 


= We have found over a period of 
many years that the volume avail- 
able from a given account is gov- 
erned to a great extent by the num- 
ber of users in the area covered. 
The volume from a distributor in 
a small city where the potential is 
limited is just as valuable from 
many standpoints as the much larger 
volume from an account in a large 
city. It is of course, necessary in the 
interest of sound business, to limit 
the number of sales contracts in di- 
rect proportion to the potential vol- 
ume from each account. 

We keep a continuous watch on 
the volume received from each dis- 
tributor and weed out unprofitable 
ones at regular intervals but only 
after making a thorough check to 
determine the reasons for the low 
volume. In many cases we have 
found the fault to lie with us and 
not with the distributor. 


We operate on a limited distribu- 
tion policy and prefer to sell only 
a sufficient number of outlets to give 
us coverage. We also prefer to do 
business with those accounts that 
have real potential and will work 
with us to actually promote our line. 


Never completely neglects 
marginal accounts 


By William S. Lowe 
President 


D 


A. P. Green Fire 
Brick Co. 


Mexico, Missouri 


= No account is so small it should 
not receive careful attention. 

It is true that some accounts are 
so-called fringe accounts and as 
such they require study and analysis 
by the sales department, including 
the sales manager and the salesman 
involved. In time some of them will 
develop into profitable accounts. 

Once the study and analysis are 
made and the decision has been 
agreed upon, the accounts are han- 
dled by the desired method and the 
one that seems the most reasonable 
and at the same time profitable. If 
the study and analysis confirm that 
the account is a fringe one, it is 
handled by mail or phone with an 
occasional call by the salesman. 

It is our view that fringe ac- 
counts should never be completely 
neglected. In our contacts with them, 
they are urged to bring their prob- 
lems to us for study and suggestions. 
Every effort is made to build up 
their potential, and service is ren- 
dered on a basis that is satisfactory 
to them and at the same time eco- 
nomical to the supplier. « 











“B’ is for Bryant. . 
pany trademark of Bryant Electric Co., 


Brand new com- 


Bridgeport, Conn., sports shield with 
company name on one side, bold capital 
““B’” on other. Symbol is being incorpo- 
rated into company’s new packaging 
design. 

































ADHESIVES 








BOATS: Here the hull of a 
Thunderbird boat shapes up 
on a wooden form. Made of 
alternate layers of fibrous 
glass cloth and resin it owes 
its extraordinary strength 
Fvatemel'le-leliiig mm com dil-Ma-o-lnl ah 
developed RCI Polylite poly- 
ester resin. (Reichhold 
Chemicals) 














INSULATION: Workman ap- 
plying black adhesive, EC- 
321, to surface of an air 
conditioning duct, which 
must be insulated for com 
plete efficiency. EC-321 can 
be applied to dry metal or 
to duct surfaces on which 
idal-ia-Mt-morelalel-lat-t-1¢Meslel kt atig-) 
late mes ali Mmalelie| 


(Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company) 








METAL BONDING: This huge 

concrete wheel ultimately 
] will be used in the grinding 
. of cocoa beans. Here a work- 
= aal-lame-]°) oli(-t-m =lelalelear-1-34¢-1am de) 
bond steel shaft to wheel. 
This epoxy resists corrosive 
action of cocoa oil. (Rubber 
Tale Me tie] -t-) (el Me Olelaslele-1alela)) 
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A vast, diversified market—in one magazine 


There’s one common denominator that’s an essential in a re- 
markably varied number of industries. That essential is ad- 
hesives. Adhesives are used not only in boats, metal bonding 
and insulation—but in such widely diverse products as air- 
craft and jewelry, radios and paper bags, luggage and house- 
hold appliances. 


Abuesives AGE, as the only magazine servicing the ‘‘ecommon 
denominator’”’ of all these industries, is pulling them together 
into one great market. It’s the first and only magazine devoting 
its entire content to the basic problems of adhesion—including 
manufacture, technology, research, application, marketing 
and sales. 


Mills Shepard research has begun to define clearly the enor- 
mous scope of this new market—a market that’s “‘packaged”’ 
for the first time by a publication that concentrates its entire 
circulation wherever adhesives are made and used. Among 
manufacturers of all kinds and types of adhesives. Among 
companies who use adhesives in their own production and 
packaging. Among companies who buy and re-sell adhesives 
in conjunction with their products . . . and among suppliers 
of all goods, services, machinery and equipment for the pro- 
duction and shipment of adhesives. 


To reach this huge and many-faceted 
market, plan now to include ADHESIVES 


AGE in your 1959 advertising schedule. ADHESIVES ace 


Ask for a copy of the report: ADHESIVES AGE—Market and Magazine . . . including material from basic Mills Shepard research. 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC., 101 West 31st Street, New York1 + Phone PEnnsylvania 6-6872 


ADHESIVES AG 
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Wen Walla 














oe Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


NOTE: 


ard 7x10” advertising pages, except where otherwise noted. 


September /Volume 12.1% (in pages) under 1957 
1958 1957 pagechange % change 





Industrial 26,753 31,289 — 4,536 —145 
Product News* 2,39 2,699 — gol —11.4 
Trade 5,504 6,036 _ 32 — 88 
Class 4,048 4,092 - 44 ] 
Export 1,232 1,318 on 86 — 6.5 
Total 39,929 45,434 — §,505 12.1 


*1/0 


JY page units 


September Pages Pages to Date 
Industrial group 1958 1957 1958 1957 


The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission; 





Aero Space Engineering 65 102 440 
Air Conditi ioning, Heating & 
Ventilating’ 
Air Force 
American Aviation (bi-w.) 
American Boxmaker 
American Brewer 
American Builder 
American City 
American Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w.) 
oe Gas Journal 
American Machinist (bi-w.) 
>see ee Milk Review & Milk Plant 
Monthly” __. 
Analytical Chemistry 
Appliance Manufacturer 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Hecord™ 
Automation : 
Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 
Aviation Age” 
Aviation Week 
Bakers Weekly 
Baking Indusiry (bi-w.) 
Bedding 
Better Roads 
Boxboard Containers 
Brewers’ Digest 
Brick & Clay Record 
Building Products 
Butane-Propane News 
Canner & Freezer (bi-w.)” 
Carbide Engineering 
Ceramic Industry 
Chemical & Engineering News (w.) 
Chemical Engineering (bi-w.)"* 
Chemical Engineering Progress 
Chemical Processing 
Chemical Week™ 
Civil Engineering 
Coal Age 
Coal Utilization 
Combustion 
Commercial (Dar 
Concrete Products 
Construction (bi-w.) 
Construction Bulletin (w.) 
Construction Digest (bi-w.) 
Constructioneer (w.) 
Construction Equipment 
Construction Methods & Equipment 
Construction News 
Public Works Issue (bi-w.) 
Constructor 3 
Consulting Engineer ; 
Contractors & Engineers (934x14) 


IW WNN ® Wo 
OMWOD~ SD 


*) 
nQoreOrreN he 


nw 
C 


Journal 
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all publications 


(in pages) under 1957 
page change 


Year to date/Volume 11.3% 
1958 1957 


listed are monthlies and have stand- 


% change 





259,166 —35,270 
22,402 — 1,083 
50,546 9,133 
32,098 ace ih 
11,733 — 789 
375,945 42,490 


223,896 
21,319 
rade 45,413 
lass 31,883 
10,944 
333,455 


oduct Muwe* 


xport 
Total 


1/9 page units 


September Pages Pages to Date 


Industrial group 1958 1957 1958 


1957 





1501 
1002 
498 
2106 
307 


oO 


(7x10 ad units) 157 
Control Engineering 170 
Dairy Record $’65 
Design News (bi-w.) *261 
Diesel Power 30 
Diesel Progress (9x12) (7x10 ad 


r~ & DO DO DO 


w 
& NM Ons) 


40 424 

185 177 1652 

n 149 1153 

> Light & Power (bi-w.) 132 1212 
Electrical Construction & Mntce. 7146 201 1527 
Electrical Design News 115 ] 970 
Electrical Engineering 79 103 642 
Electrical Manufacturing 209 1849 
Electrical South 63 617 
Electrical West 86 ] 745 
Electrical World (w.) 7429 505 3089 
Electronic Design (bi-w.)”” 249 1 2235 

lectronic Technician 67 d 376 
Electronics (w.)” 4994 3293 
Engineering & Mining Journal 138 ] 1418 
Engineering News-Record (w.) 425 3550 
Excavating Engineer 39 356 
Factory Management & Mntce. 189 1757 
Fibre Containers & Paperboard Mills 88 908 
Fleet Owner 136 7 1306 
Food Engineering 120 1012 
Food Processing 104 789 
Foundry 146 1419 
Gas 3 72 704 
Gas Age (bi-w.) 33 395 
Graphic Arts Monthly (41/2x6!/2) 201 1824 
Grinding & Finishing 56 406 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 201 1629 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working 76 685 
House & Home 130 1324 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry” 77 626 
Industrial Development & Mfrs. 

Record : 5 271 
Industrial Laboratories 758 
Industrial Packaging 271 
Industrial Wastes (bi-mo.) 63 
Inland Printer 756 
International Oilman 155 
Iron Age (w.) 3864 
ISA Journal : 466 
Leather & Shoes (w.) : 78 943 
LP-Gas 61 453 
Lumberman - 78 641 
Machine & Tool Blue Book (41/2x61/2) } 268 1903 
Machine Design (bi-w.)" 338 2592 
Machinery - 280 1726 
Maintenance (1114x1114) (7x10 ad 

units) — " fits 67 481 
Marine Engineering/Log : 2 149 1107 
Mass Transportation deh od : 39 180 


1791 
1307 
591 
2700 
416 


441 
1421 
1159 
1652 
1698 

970 

927 
2357 

622 

923 
3726 
2219 

339 
3982 
1608 
3997 

416 
2481 

944 
1503 
1230 

860 
1716 

820 

440 
1960 

522 
1880 

730 
1625 

717 


352 
879 
281 
80 
736 
141 
4656 
560 
889 
578 
871 
2258 
2826 
2360 


562 
1233 
208 
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ALHU/SPALL 


ENGINEERING 


REVIEW OF CURRENT AND FUTURE TRENDS IN AIRCRAFT . 





POWER STATIONS FOR SPACE MISSIONS SEE REVERSE SIDE > 














A PROSPECTUS FOR ADVERTISERS 


Publication: AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING 
Industry Served: THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRY 
Reader Audience: 18,000 Professional Engineers, Scientists and Executives 


Industry End Products: Aircraft, Missiles, Rockets and Outer Space Vehicles 








WHAT IS THE 
AEROSPACE INDUSTRY? 


The aerospace industry is the logical out- 
growth of the swift evolution of the aviation 
industry this past year into a new, exciting 
era of fligh: and exploration to the outer 
reaches of our universe. It is comprised of 
every commercial plant, Government depart- 
ment, military facility, and private and insti- 
tutional research and test center engaged in 
the developraent, manufacture and operation 
of all air ancl outer space vehicles. 

The end-products of the aerospace in- 
dustry include aircraft, missiles, rockets, 
manned and unmanned satellites, manned 
and unmanned spacecraft and interplane- 
tary vehicles, propulsion units, guidance 
and control systems, plus all related com- 
ponents and ground support equipment for 
air and outer space vehicles. 


EDITORIAL CONCEPT 

AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING is an en- 
gineer’s majzazine. Its basic editorial aim is 
to make available to the scientists and en- 
gineers of the Aerospace Industry the /atest 
technical information and thinking on the 
highly creative art of airborne, missile, and 
space vehicle design and development. 

In 23 years of publishing, (formerly as 
Aeronautical Engineering Review) we have 
never swerved from this basic concept. Our 
end goal is to advance the engineering arts 
and sciences of air and outer space flight—by 
servicing the technical needs of the combined 
engineering professions and scientific teams 
engaged in air, missile, and spacecraft devel- 


opment work. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 

AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING main- 
tains a full-time working staff of ten editors, 
plus editorial advisory committees compris- 


ing 63 professional engineers, scientists and 


Aerospace Industry. The latter advise and 
consult with our editorial staff on new and 
planned projects in specialized design areas. 
Thus, AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING 
contributes directly to new design concepts 
long before the prototype aircraft, missile, 
rocket, satellite, or spacecraft has been 
built. 


EDITORIAL FEATURES 


a.—ENGINEERING ARTICLES: The principal 
editorial feature of AERO/SPACE ENGINEER- 
ING is the monthly publication of 8 to 10 full- 
length exclusive engineering articles on air, 
missile, and spacecraft development and opera 
tion. Each of these is an ‘engineering scoop” 
of never-before-published material. 
AERO/SPACE REVIEWS: This monthly fea- 
ture is a complete review of the contents of over 
900 technical publications, reports, and studies 
received by us from worldwide sources. A five- 
man editorial staff, versed in over 12 languages 
select, classify, and abstract thousands of items 
of prime interest to the profession. 


DATELINE WORLD: This department con 
tains engineering and scientific news and reports 
from correspondents all over the globe. It is an 
open forum for the exchange of engineering 
ideas relating to air, missile, and spacecraft de 
velopment 

~-PROFESSIONAL NEWS: Our news section is 


devoted entirely to the engineering professions 


engaged in air, missile, and spacecraft research, 


development, and operations—and, of course, is 
widely read by members of the profession 


NEW PRODUCTS OF INTEREST TO THE 
PROFESSION : This 4-page insert is extremely 
popular with our readers. It is easy to find, easy 
to scan, and reports on over 100 separate items 
each month. 


READER AUDIENCE — 18,000 

AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING is an off- 
cial publication of the Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences—professional engineering 
society for the aerospace industry. It provides 
national and international coverage of profes- 
sional engineering, science, and administra- 
tive executives in all branches of the aero- 
space industry and Government. 

This reader audience includes leading en- 
gineers, designers, technical specialists, and 
executives engaged in the design, develop- 
ment, and manufacture of aircraft, missiles, 


units, and their related parts, materials, and 
accessories; engineers and specialists of the 
military aerospace services and other Govern- 
ment bureaus; engineering consulting firms; 
research facilities and laboratories; and en- 
gineering personnel in the air transport in- 


dustry. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Since 1934, AERO/SPACE ENGINEER- 
ING (formerly Aeronautical Engineering Re- 
view) has devoted every one of its editorial 
pages to coverage of the engineering and 
scientific segment of air and space vehicle 
development and operation. We will continue 
to do so. 

Right now, and for the past decade, 
AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING is giving 
steadily increasing coverage to the missile, 
rocket, and spacecraft field because our en- 
gineering reader audience, shrough normal 
design evolution, is becoming more and more 
involved in that type of design work. Cur- 
rently, over 60% of editorial space is devoted 
to the design, development and operation of 
these vehicles. 

AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING is also 
giving more emphasis to the engineering as- 
pects of commercial jet transport, hyper- 
sonic, and rocket aircraft design, develop- 
ment, and operation, for the same reason as 
above. 

In the years coming up, such vehicles as 
the nuclear-powered airplane, chemical-pow- 
ered bomber, manned space platform, inter- 
planetary space ship, and other almost unbe- 
lievable concepts will undoubtedly take over 
the ‘‘glamour’’ roles. But it is zow that the 
real excitement and interest exists in the 
Aerospace Industry. This is the creative pe- 
riod . . . and it is mow that the Aerospace 
Industry's engineers and scientists want facts 
and figures and an exchange of ideas. We be- 
lieve AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING does 
this job better than any other publication, be- 
cause it has (and always will) “‘stick to its 
own knitting” (engineering) and not try to 


be a little of everything to everyone. 


Write for new 32-page booklet ‘THE 
AEROSPACE INDUSTRY" and com- 


plete ‘Prospectus for Advertisers."’ 


executives in key positions throughout the —_rockets, satellites, spacecraft, and propulsion 
“Working with Engineers — to make tomorrow's news”... AL Hi UY SP yi ‘sf 
ENGINEERING 
OF FSSA EROMARPEPECAL 3 CERES 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERING SOCIETY FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRY 


8-3800 





INSTITUTE 


64th Street New York 21, N. Y. 


2 East 


4 See Reverse Side 
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September Pages Pages to Date September Pages Pages to Date 
Industrial group 1958 1957 1958 1957 Industrial group 1958 1957 1958 1957 





1226 
1554 

890 
1913 
1405 


Materials in Design Engineering 14] 202 1361 1759 Textile Industries 
Mechanical Engineering 119 «183 «1144-1595 Textile World 
Mechanization 80 99 692 824 Timberman™ 
Metal Finishing 75 75°. 683... 718 Tool Engineer 
Metal Forming & Fabricating 29 42 25 382 Tooling & Production 
Metal Products Manufacturing 55 62 423 497 Traffic W orld (w.) 
Metal Progress . 142 190 1350 1578 Veneers & Plywood 
Metalworking 64 96 607 821 Wastes Engineering 
Michigan Contractor & Builder (w.) 1242 244 2051 2148 Water & Sewage Works” 
Mid-West Contractor (w.) 130 136 1189 1214 Water Works Engineering 
Mill & Factory 1720 2060 Welding Engineer 
Mining Engineering 38 361 421 Western Builder (w.) 
Mining World 691 820 Western Canner & Packer 
Missiles & Rockets *142 1247 790 Western Construction 
Mississippi Valley Contractor 53 ‘ 494 493 Western Industry re 
Modern Brewery Age 67 ? 459 475 Western Machinery & Steel World 
Modern Concrete *50 430 448 Western Metalworking 509 
Modern Machine Shop (4!/2x61/2) 2 1751 24 Wood Worker 281 
Modern Materials Handling 117 1125 World Oil - ] 3 1618 1960 
Modern Metals 57 a 464 ] World Petroleum (9x12) ] 120 864 1017 
Modern Packaging 96 1581 16: Total 26,753 31,289 223,896 259,166 
pe nese : a ae September Pages Pages to Date 
Mestiodin) Bottles’ Gonetie 2 581 = Product News group 1958 1957 1958 1957 
National Petroleum News 1252 
National Provisioner (w.) o 20° 1396 
National Safety News 
New England Construction (bi-w.) 
urnal (w.) 
Ider & Engineer 
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ill News (w.) : 
a - ene (w.) a + oo a September Pages Pages to Date 
=ngineer 1g <a fae ce + Trade group 1958 1957 1958 1957 


im Refiner 





ODW & s) 


chon 
roduction Equipment 
ducts Finishing (41/2x61/2) 
jressive Architecture 
c We rks 
& Paper 
hasing (bi-w.) 
Purchasing News (bi-w.) 
Quick Frozen Foods 
Railway Age (w.) 
Railway Locomotives & Cars 
Railway Purchases & Stores 
Railway Signaling & - ie 
Communications Farm & Power Equipment~ 
Railway Track & Structures { Florists Review (w.) 
Hanis & Seale Fueloil & Oil Heat 
Rock Products 
Rocky Mountain Construction 
Sank Rooks (bi-mo.) Hardware Age (bi-w.) 
SAE Journal Hardware Retailer 
Signal Hatchery & Feed 44 
Southern Lumber Journal Heating & Air Conditioning E 
Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) _ Contractor ; ‘ 46 
Southern Power & Industry Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning : : 
Southwest Builder & Contractor (w.) News . 27 — 226 
7 Hosiery Industry Weekly 36 2g 386 
Steel (w.) “f Implement & Tractor (bi-w.)” 7 130 1230 1202 
Street Engineering Industrial Distribution 279 1659 2043 
Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 12 149 1054 1183 
Telephony (w.) Journal of Plumbing, Heating & Air 
Texas Contractor (w.) Conditioning 50 43] 472 
Continued on page 158 
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Domestic Engineering 

Electrical Merchandising (9x) 2) 
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Gas Heat 48 
Geyer’s Dealer Topics l 89 
Glass Digest 6 67 


“Wow 
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September Pages Pages to Date 
Trade group 1958 1957 1958 1957 





138 160 1066 1188 

Motor Age 49 101 525 844 
Motor Service (43/4x63/4) 109 141 1007 1181 
National Jewele: 107 115 886 928 
‘Office Appliances 14] 174 1319 1431 
Photographic Trade News sbi 109 112 802 811 
Plumbing & Hectting Business 112 120 896 960 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 

Wholesaler _. 31 46 310 
Progressive Grocer 178 173 1302 
Southern Automotive Journal *93 112 796 
Southern Building Supplies 49 63 462 
Southern Hardware 9] 86 628 
Sporting Goods Dealer 166 173 1615 
Super Market Merchandising 143 107 900 
Variety Store Merchandiser 85 78 635 
Western Farm Equipment 32 31 410 
Wood Construction & Building 

Materialist : ens 43 53 

Total 5,504 6,036 


September Pages 


Class Group 1958 1957 





Advertising Age (w.) (103/4x14) ey | 405 
Advertising Requirements 67 75 
American Funeral Director 159 57 
American Mote! 69 89 
American Restaurant ; 87 95 
Banking (7x10 3/16) 106 110 
Billboard (w.) (103/4x153/4) uae °258 251 
Buildings : is 51 47 
Chain Store Ace— 

Restaurant Fountain Editions 46 46 
College & University Business 57 64 
Dental Survey a ha ee << 107 
Fast Food ee is at 58 63 
Finance SOTRGee *44 47 
Hospital Manacement : ; 70 67 
Hospitals (semi-mo.) - , 151 146 1126 
Industrial Marketing —___. Set eA 168 169 1181 1361 
Inplant Food Management 49 43 372 364 
Interiors ____. 110 138 930 1022 
Journal of Ameri ‘ican “Medical ‘Assn. 

(w.) 1h Me Re Aly Pe 462 5067 3961 
Law & Order 1 oe 28 37 290 263 
Medical Economics (AYix6%) (bi-w.) *331 250 2508 2036 
Modern Beauty Shop _ = 128 119 897 902 
Modern Hospital —___ RES 182 178 1364 1458 
Modern Medicine (semi- mo.) 

(44x64) daa 322 366 3008 3201 
Nation's Schools vd ta 120 169 960 1220 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 95 98 840 856 
Scholastic Coach - ; 48 53 282 284 
School Executiv eEducational 

Business —__.- a 106 137 844 1046 
Volume Feeding Management j 82 69 675 594 
What's New in Home Economics __ 156 135 485 544 


Total . 4,048 4,092 31,883 32,098 


September Pages Pages to Date 
Export Group 1958 1957 1958 1957 





Agricultura de las Americas 44 48 426 429 
American Autcmobile (2 editions)’ - 163 175 1335 1464 
American Exporter (2 editions) - 131 1273 1382 
American Expcerter Industrial (2 

editions) ‘ 1061 1268 
Automotive World (2 editions) Senscaan 598 610 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 272 329 
Embotellador (J>i-mo.) — : 276 195 
Hacienda (2 eclitions) ; a ] 665 840 
El Hospital” _.. he ae 5 192 129 
Ingenieria Inter nacional 

Construccion __. 54 630 671 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 498 590 
International Management Digest (2 

ene 228 ise ete, 5 440 576 
Petrolec Interamericano - 611 700 
Pharmacy International (2 editions)" 346 361 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 190 174 
Revista Industrial — (7x10 

ad units)” 216 160 
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September Pages Pages to Date 
Export Group 1958 1957 1958 1957 





Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4 5/16x7 3/16) 20 24 183 217 
Textiles Panamericanos 34 43 335 377 
World Construction 26 28 250 278 
World Mining 63 45 500 505 

Total E 1,232 1,318 10,944 11,733 

The above figures include classified and display advertising. Un- 
less otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7x10” advertising pages. 
SIncludes special issue 
‘Estimated 


"Two issues 
*Three issues/ Used only to indicate a different number of issues 
‘Four issues published during the corresponding period, pre- 
*Five issues vious year. 
“Six issues 

Does not include advertising in special Western section. 


‘Air Conditioning, Heating & Ventilating . . Correct cumulative total 
for August, 1958 was 680 pages instead of 758. 

‘Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News .. corrections submitted by 
publication indicates that August, 1957 figure should have been 
73 and cumulative total should have been 788. 

*American Automobile .. formerly listed as separate publications, 
American Automobile and Automovil Americano. 

“American Milk Review & Milk Plant Monthly . . formerly inde- 
pendent publication, American Milk Review. The merger took 
place in June, 1958. 

“Architectural Record . . year to date figures do not include ad- 
vertising in Mid-May “Record Houses” issue. 

“Aviation Age .. 1957 figures include advertising in ‘Aviation 
Operations” section which became separate publication, Busi- 
ness/Commercial Aviation, January, 1958. 

“Building Products . . September 1958 figure included 2 pages in 
Western section; 1958 total includes 23 Western pages. 

“Canner & Freezer . . as of October, this publication ceases inde- 
pendent existence and becomes Canner/Packer. 

‘Chemical Engineering . . correction submitted by publication in- 
dicates that July cumulative total for 1958 should have been 2185 
and 2436 pages for 1957. 

“Chemical Week . . corrections submitted by publication indicates 
that July, 1958 cumulative total should have been 1769 and 
August, 1958 year-to-date total should have been 2035. 

g . . corrections submitted by publication indicates that 
August, 1958 cumulative total should have been 1004 instead of 
988. 

“Electronic Design . . frequency of issue changed from semi- 
monthly to bi-weekly. 
“Electronics . . frequency of issue changed from tri-monthly to 
weekly. 
EF] Hospital . . 1958 figure includes special issue printed in Oc- 
tober last year. 
“Farm & Power Equipment. . 
Retailing. 
“Implement & Tractor . . now includes formerly separate publica- 
tion, Farm Implement News. 
*Industrial & Engineering Chemistry . . corrections submitted by 
publication indicates that August, 1958 cumulative total should 
have been 546 instead of 614. 

1 M t Digest . 


formerly named Farm Equipment 


g - formerly listed as Manage- 
ment Digest—Latin American and overseas respectively. 
**Jobber Product News . . 1957 figure includes “special issue” not 
repeated this month. 
“Machine Design . . corrections on August, 1958 year to date vol- 
ume submitted by publication. Figure should have been 2290 in- 
stead of 2058. 
*Pharmacy International . . formerly listed as separate publica- 
tions, Pharmacy International and El Farmaceutico. 
*Plastics World . . formerly listed under Product News Group. 
Now listed under Industrial group. Figures are now reported in 
pages instead of units. 
“Power . . 1957 figure includes special ‘Anniversary’ issue not 
repeated this month. 
“Product Engineering . . 
October last year. 
“Revista Industrial . . July and August figures incorrectly reported 
in units rather than pages. September totals represent corrected 
figures. 

“Timberman .. corrections submitted by publication indicates that 
August, 1958 cumulative total should have been 496 pages in- 
stead of 596. 

“Water & Sewage Works. . 
printed in May last year. 





1958 figure includes special issue printed 


1958 figure includes special issue 





Leaders in classified 
The following are those publications which 
carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- 
vertising in their August, 1958 issues, 
listed alphabetically. First figure is for 
month, second figure is for year to date 
total. 
American Funeral Director 9/79 
American Machinist 720/56 
Automotive News 79/83 
Aviation Week 745/339 
Bakers Weekly 6/43 
The Billboard 75/40 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 6/61 
Chemical Engineering 710/90 
Chemical & Engineering News 124/168 
Chemical Week 19/33 
Coal Age : 5/43 
Constructioneer 10/86 
Construction Bulletin _ 719/195 
Construction Digest 720/204 
Control Engineering 7/45 
Electrical Engineering 10/81 
Electrical World 17/49 
Electronics 739/310 
Engineering News-Record 135/344 
Florists’ Review ‘ 69/665 
The Foundry 8/68 
Graphic Arts Monthly 37/333 
Hosiery Industry Weekly 15/39 
Iron Age 716/178 
Journal of the American Medical 

Assn. 121/204 
Lumberman 8/69 
Mechanical Engineering 
Michigan Contractor & Builder 
Mining World 
Modern Hospital 
National Provisioner 
Oil & Gas Journal 16/127 
Paper Mill News 13/119 
Pit & Quarry 6/13 
Power 8/73 | — 
Printing Magazine 7/60 |} ; ate market, 
Public Works 5/50 | pa . ely 

it exclusiv 


| N is a Se 
Roads & Sireets 11/102 AS ng it 
Rock Products 5/49 | agazine the gas 


Rocky Mountain Construction 6/49 | § RES G =e | oking 
Sporting Goods Dealer : 6/52 is AME C ing, S arpest 0 : 


Telephony oe 13/122 . - 
Texas Contractor 11/83 | ‘ the engineering 
Textile World ; S/S7 <7 F paper. he an who can say 
The Wood Worker 10/84 | : ; r 
Western Builder 44/463 pe ds. Meet him 














Yes, | heard that ridiculous rumor 


we're dropping your agency. | started A RAE Ri Cc AWN GS A «S s ©] u RNA LL‘ 
it. 
THE OLDEST BOOK WITH THE NEWEST LOOK! 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO.. BOX 1589. DALLAS 21, TEXAS 
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4 4 THE STANDARD PURCHASING REFERENCE FOR 
Aviation Week 


INCLUDING 


THE AVIATION INDUSTRY; LISTING OVER 
50,000 MANUFACTURERS’ PRODUCTS IN OVER 
1,800 SEPARATE PRODUCT CATEGORIES. 


In today’s tight competitive market your 
aviation advertising dollars must work 
doubly hard. Space technology and its re- 


SPACE VEHICLES lated hardware — Lunar Probes, Manned 


BE SURE TO RESERVE SPACE IN THIS EXCLUSIVE ISSUE-NOW! 


Space Vehicles, Earth Satellites, Missiles, 
Dyna-Soar — have opened new horizons for 
the aviation industry. Developments in buy- 
ing practices are rapidly changing. Radi- 
cally different aircraft and missiles are 
taking to the skies. Engineering manage- 
ment men are hard pressed for new sup- 
pliers, and new prospects. The only source 
where they can obtain complete aviation in- 


> dustry buying information is in the pages of 
| ey AVIATION WEEK’S ANNUAL BUYERS’ GUIDE... 


the ideal medium to reach over 70,000 key 
buying influences the year round. 


BENEFITS TO READERS 


Complete — Covers the entire aviation industry. 
Five major product divisions, sub-divided into 
1800 individual product categories. 

Quick and easy to use, 

Products are cross referenced. 

Complete listing of government procurement agen- 
cies. Tells: Where to go; Who to see; What 
they buy. 

Alphabetical manufacturers index. 


BENEFITS TO ADVERTISERS 


Year long ad life. 
Multiple exposure of your message. 

Advertisers receive bold face product listings which 
include “advertisement page reference.” 
Advertisements are product indexed in addition to 

regular advertisers index. 
Reader service cards to supply you with key in- 
dustry sales leads. 


Buyers of aviation products and equipment for air- 
craft, missiles and space vehicles will be looking for 
companies and products in the FOURTH ANNUAL 
AVIATION WEEK BUYERS GUIDE. The new 1959 edi- 
tion is more complete, more up-to-date, more essen- 
tial than ever before. If you sell in the aviation 
industry, your advertising belongs in the Buyers’ 
Guide — as well as your company product listing. 


Aviation Week 


INCLUDING 


Space Technology 


















Meet the seven deadly sinners 
of public relations 


As seen by George Sullivan, Editor, 
The Iron Age 






1. The joiner or do-gooder: He goes 
around back-slapping, making all 
sorts of promises—and accomplishes 
absolutely nothing. One thing can 
be said for him: he is probably a 
wonderful guy at a party, and he 
can tell some pretty good stories. 
Editorially, he’s worthless. 





2. The eager beaver: Editors are 
constantly plagued by people who 
say: “I need a clipping . . . has it 
run... when will it run... how 
many pages will it be?” This fellow 
always has to give information to 
the client. He can’t stand on his own 
two feet to sell the client. He sells 
clippings. 





3. The complainer: This lad’s copy 
is run once or twice, then editors 
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are through. He’s the one who keeps 
popping up in the editor’s office 
asking, “Why didn’t you publish the 
whole story?” “How come you took 
out some of the _ illustrations?” 
“Why’dya use it only as a news 
item?” He takes so much of the edi- 
tor’s time that, after a while, it’s 
easier to get rid of the copy rather 
than face a continuous argument. 











4. The briber: This one is called 
“the last of the heavy spenders.” He 
is the one who thinks he can buy 
just about anything—including edi- 
tors. It’s impossible to convince him 
that industrial editors are interested 
only in the facts—and that a quart 
of liquor or unusually heavy dinner 
provides only an upset stomach or a 
headache, not solid editorial infor- 
mation readers will quote. He does 
not realize that editors know they’re 
cutting their own throat if they play 
along with him. 





5. The intimidator: This fellow ends 
up his news release with: “. .. and 
if this receives a large number of in- 
quiries, we will consider advertising 
in your publication,’ or “we are 
currently making up a schedule and 
would like to see whether this item 
pulls.” 

This lad is referred to as the 











“gestapo type.” He is constantly 
trying to pressure the editor into 
running material based on possible, 
or even present, advertising. 








6. The embellisher: Technical edi- 
tors can do without this type of pr 
man—‘“the coiner of beautiful 
prose.” Material from them has 
usually been reworked so much it 
works itself right into the editor’s 
wastebasket when it arrives. This 
classification includes more than the 
colorful-adjective addict: it includes 
those who feel that engineering 
language is devoid of impact—and 
so, rewrite technical information 
into meaningless prose. 





7. The dealer: Anathema to one and 
all—editors and clients alike—this is 
the pr purveyor who goes to his cli- 
ent and says, “What space, when I 
can get publicity for you free!” 
Nothing else need be said about this 
type lad. Everyone knows how long 
he lasts around the industry—and 
how well he’s liked. Then, too, 
there’s always this basic fact to con- 
sider—as this lad’s clients usually 
do, just before dispensing with his 
services: publicity is NOT, and 
never will be, a substitute for ad- 
vertising. v 
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by your most profitable outlets: 
KEY dealer-contractors 
in 





















(by leading wholesalers and 
manufacturers, too) 


“Who makes it?” “Where can we get it?” For the answers 
they turn to this, the field’s complete, authoritative Buyers’ 
Guide. And that’s been the case each year since 1934. 


Want proof? In a survey of our all paid subscribers, 94% 
report they keep this Directory throughout the year, 82% refer 
to the advertising pages as they use the Directory, 88% regard 
the Directory as useful to them. 


All of which spells OPPORTUNITY for you! Take advantage 
of this all-important issue with its bonus attractions (see below). 
Regular space rates apply. It is not a 13th or extra-cost number. 
Parade your entire line, tell your full story to those who count, 
those who mean the most to you in this field. Closing date, 
December 20. 





Normal editorial content of a 
regular issue assures immedi- 
ate cover-to-cover attention. 


An alphabetical listing of all products 
used in the field, and manufacturers of 
each. 


PLUS A COMPLETE SHOW SECTION 


previewing the International Heating and Air- 
Conditioning Exposition in Philadelphia. Con- 
tents: a listing of all exhibitors and their prod- 
ucts, a guide to the displays, complete programs 
of the meetings. 


Names and addresses of all 
these manufacturers. 


A listing of all known trade names with All products advertised in this issue are 


the = and manufacturer identified classified and listed. This guides read- 
for each. ers to the ad pages where they'll find 
more information on what they seek. @® SYMBOLS OF @ 
WANTEDNESS 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 
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ditorially, there is a significant difference between MACHINERY and 
other publications in the metalworking field. As one of our readers, 
the president of a large machine building plant, expresses “MACHINERY 
today is the only completely technical magazine in the metalworking 


industry. The others ape the news magazines.” 


That figures. Because all eight of MACHINERY’Ss staff editors are engineers. 
Practical men, each a specialist in metalworking, each with a rich back- 


ground of either design or shop experience, or both, behind him. 


That is why MACHINERY is now and always will be “the completely technical 


magazine” . . . a usable journal which 63% of our readers save for future 


Machinery _......... 


GD On 











la difference: 


reference . . . a valuable journal which 77% of our subscribers pass along to 





other interested people (34% of the copies are read by 3 to 5 people each 


month! ). 


To the advertiser this eager acceptance means that MACHINERY is read by 
men who solve the problems of metalworking, including the important prob- 
lems of selecting the machines, materials, tools, unit parts and accessories 
they will use. It also marks the difference between MACHINERY and other 
publications in the field — a very important point to remember when setting 


up your advertising schedules for 1959. 


Vive la différence! 


the Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 











By Hal Bergen 
Account Executive 
Burson-Marsteller 
Associates, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 


= How do you get field salesmen 
to furnish material for good case 
histories? It’s easy to send them a 
letter asking their help in finding 
good customer installations for case 
histories. 

You may get some replies. Some 
salesmen actually may keep their 
eyes open for you as they make 
their rounds. Some may even send 
back installation information and a 
few fuzzy snapshots. 

But, whether client or agency, 
how do you get more than “our 
equipment’s doing pretty good” out 
of your salesman who sold the job? 
How do you get more than “our 
product is the best our customer 
ever had” from him? How do you 
get the specific facts and measures 
of performance that put real punch 
and validity into case histories? 


We solve the problem with a 
four-page form for field salesmen. 
We forewarn that they must allow 
10 to 15 minutes minimum to fill out 
the form in the presence of the cus- 
tomer. We remind them that this 
small investment of time is prob- 
ably no longer than they would 
otherwise spend groping at random 
for appropriate questions. We tell 
them that following this form will 
give direction to their questioning 
and will dig out all the facts we 
need for a good case history. Final- 
ly, we suggest that this is a very 
effective type of sales call. 


Double-duty first page .. The 
first page of the form performs two 
functions. It draws out complete 
identification of the equipment and 
of the customer’s site. Second, it 
suggests that previously recorded 
information is probably available— 
such things as engineers’ drawings, 
specifications, photographs, and dia- 
grams. These existing descriptive 
materials can reduce the time and 
errors of note taking. 

Page 2 of the form digs into three 


30-second summary: This author has solved the problem of getting 
specific facts instead of vague generalities for case history stories. He 
explains the thinking behind the prepared questionnaire given to sales- 
men for their use during scheduled or special sales calls. 
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information areas. First, it requests 
that each function performed by our 
equipment be listed separately. 
Next, it asks that each major piece 
of our equipment be identified by 
model number and function per- 
formed. Finally, it asks for unusual, 
newsworthy conditions that might 
distinguish the installation. 

Rather than merely ask “what’s 
new,” this last section suggests the 
following major areas for our sales- 
man and his customer to consider 
in evaluating the newsworthiness of 
the installation. These areas are un- 
usual operating conditions, unusual 
construction, unusual maintenance, 
and modifications of standard de- 
sign. 

Page 3 starts off with perhaps the 
most important area of inquiry. This 
area is intentionally placed late in 
the questionnaire, rather than at 
the front. We want the customer to 
have warmed up and be talking 
freely and intimately. We want him 
to be baring his soul by the time 
we hit this section. This section is 
the most vital: it’s titled, “News- 
worthy Results.” 


Answers channeled .. Again, we 
don’t let the limited imagination of 
the customer or salesmen restrict 
the scope of results reported. Neither 
do we permit vague, empty phrases. 
We seek specific expressions of re- 





Fifteen minutes, plus a simple questionnaire 


turns salesmen into reporters—and helps ’em sell 


—it’s all in your form 


sults—expressions that can be nailed 
to the floor. 

The results section suggests the 
following possible areas of news- 
worthy results: money saved, op- 
eration simplified, capacity in- 
creased, accuracy improved, down- 
time reduced, maintenance reduced, 
quality improved, efficiency raised, 
safety improved. Rather than over- 
look one results factor, we risk 
overlapping. We'd rather get one 
fact twice than miss it altogether. 

Alongside the mention of each 
possible newsworthy result is room 
to indicate the order of magnitude 
for each. How much money saved? 


By what percentage is downtime 
reduced? 

Following the results section is a 
summing up. This is a catch-all to 
scoop up miscellaneous tidbits. Here 
we ask why our equipment was 
bought; how satisfactory is it; what 
future applications are planned? 
This last question appeals to sales- 
men, of course. It digs out a lead 
to the next order. 

The last page is reserved for dia- 
grams and sketches. 

The questionnaire, naturally var- 
ies somewhat depending on the 
product being covered. The im- 
portant point is not the exact word- 


ing of the questionnaire, but the fact 
that the questionnaire permits no 
opportunity for omission. Properly 
framed and used, the questionnaire 
insures that the first interview will 
be the last one on this subject. No 
last-minute phoning six months 
later to find out whether it’s a 5-hp 
or a 50-hp motor. 

Finally, the customer gets the 
feeling that his time is being used 
purposefully. No wool gathering, no 
aimless conversation. Happy cus- 
tomers make happy salesmen. And 
happy salesmen make the best field 
missionaries an industrial adman 
or pr man could ask for. * 





FIELD QUESTIONNAIRE 
Republic Flew Heters Compaay 
Subeigiary. Rockwell Hacufecturing Compeay 
OVER KARE REEL eR 


lestalletios Adéress 


odiaieed and before going say further 
Ath thie questionssire, ask for copies of sll previously recorded 
saterial thet in some manner describes thie installation 


Pine aed elevation drawings Priscipel equipmest ltete 


Bent balasces Ragiseors’ reports 


Flow asd piping ¢ingrame __Specification sheets 
__Control ciresite, block éingress Photographs 


ont SAME OR HER 


BASIC RATINGS 


Botler Meeufecturer 








many Gistivet costrol fusctions as 
deing performed by Republic Flow Meters 
and List separately) 


SAJOR KOUIPHENT FURNISHED BY REPUBLIC FLOW NETERS 


lees Bode! Specific Fusction Is This Inetelistion 


NEWSTORTHY CONDITIONS (isolate the factors 
ineteliet t 


Usususl operating conditions: 











Unusws) mpintenance probdlems 








Bodifications of standaré design 
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PACKAGING IS NOT 
Blonterenire ONE SINGLE MARKET 


Haywood Publishing Company has been producing a magazine in the 
packaging field longer than anyone else — ever since 1892. We have 


6 ( ) Ni 7 AS | been publishing one since 1918. We've had our finger on the pulse 
¥ A N E, I of packaging ever since. 


With packaging’s amazing growth, its division into three different 
markets has become perfectly clear. Each has its own special problems 
and special interests, its own set of buyers and sellers. 

Our intimate and continuous experience in the field long since led us 
to establish a basic publishing policy for packaging — individual mag- 
azines edited for and circulated to the three specific divisions. We do 
not believe that any single magazine can adequately cover all these di- 
visions at once — their interests and angles are far too divergent. 
Therefore, in the area of manufacture and conversion of packages and 
packaging materials, we publish BOXBOARD CONTAINERS for the 
manufacturers of Corrugated, Folding and Setup Boxes. INDUS- 
TRIAL PACKAGING is devoted to the rapidly growing market for 
packaging primarily to protect or simply to contain a product, wheth- 
er for shipping inter- or intra-industry, or for delivery to consumers 
of bulky, non-shelved products. PACKAGING PARADE focuses on 
the giant business of packaging primarily for sale at retail. 


THE SPECIALIZED MAGAZINE HAS BETTER EDITING — 
BETTER COVERAGE — BETTER READERSHIP 


Separate editorial staffs concentrate on the material which is pertinent 
to each of these fields; therefore the editorial atmosphere of each book 
properly supports advertising addressed to these same interests. In 
addition, each magazine is able to give complete monthly coverage of 
its field, instead of compromising or skimping on any division be- 
cause of space problems. 
The circulation of each magazine is also carefully confined to those 
who are specifically interested in that specialized field. In the sharply 
defined Paper Box Manufacturing field, paid (ABC) circulation is the 
method of choice to obtain and retain proper coverage; in the Packag- 
ing-for-Retail and Industrial divisions, with their broad change and 
. r growth patterns, controlled circulation (BPA) offers far more capacity 
HW | iT S | i | a ( to keep each magazine’s circulation matched to conditions. 
DON’T BUY NUMBERS — BUY BUYERS 


¢ 
” H 

Pa F k dq i q | We commend your attention to these interesting facts: Between the 
three Haywood packaging magazines, the total circulation (with in- 
consequential duplication between the three) is the largest in the field 
— 42,712, as of July 1; more total pages of advertising are carried; 
and many more editorial pages are run. If it’s sheer numbers you want, 
then Haywood has ’em. But the budget-conscious advertiser will real- 
ize that space rates inevitably go king-size along with mass circulation. 
And just as inevitably, a single magazine trying to be all things to all 
people in all three different divisions of packaging must ask each ad- 
vertiser to pay for a hefty chunk of absolutely useless circulation. 
Therefore, for every advertising dollar, you'll get a lot more genuine 
sales potential among volume buyers, in an editorial atmosphere 
which supports your sales story and doesn’t distract the reader from 
it, when you buy the packaging magazine which explicitly and ex- 
clusively deals with your market. Such a magazine provides non-waste 
circulation to carefully selected names of those who are actual poten- 
tial buyers or genuine buying influences. 


Only the Haywood packaging magazines offer you this choice. 


Haywoop }e=/ 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO — NEW YORK — CLEVELAND — LAFAYETTE, IND. — 
WEST COAST: McDONALD-THOMPSON 
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PACKAGING-FOR-RETAIL 
is a separate market! .- PACKAGING 


One basic fact is vital when it comes to investing your money in 
THE NEWS OF PACKAGING 


packaging advertising: in by far the majority of cases, materials, ma- 
chinery and services for Packaging-for-Retail are not bought in vol- PAR A Dk | | Y 
ume in the same way, for the same reasons, or even by the same peo- 
ple who deal with the same requirements for Industrial Packaging. ; 


That is why we publish two magazines for the packaging user: PACK- 
AGING PARADE for the retail-oriented packager, INDUSTRIAL 
PACKAGING for the separate industrial field. 


PACKAGING PARADE has its own special staff of editors concerned 
entirely with obtaining complete, authoritative and up-to-the-minute 
stories about developments in the Packaging-for-Retail field. The 
reader’s attention is never diverted from the consumer packaging field 
by (to him) extraneous articles on industrial subjects in which he has 
no interest (or, for that matter, by non-retail-packaging ads). He is 
thus always in the most receptive frame of mind to read the sales mes- 
sages of advertisers who have goods or services to offer which are 
specifically intended for this same field. 


IT TAKES SELECTIVE CIRCULATION TO COVER 
EACH FIELD PROPERLY 


PACKAGING PARADE has never attempted to overpower its ad- 
vertisers with boxcar circulation figures. Since its inception over 25 
years ago, it has adhered strictly to the belief that the character and 
diversity of the field it serves requires the flexibility and the specific 
direction available with controlled circulation. It has never found it 
necessary to reverse its field, or make compromises. 


Likewise, PACKAGING PARADE has always been committed to the 
proposition that, since a relatively small percentage of Packagers-for- 
Retail do by far the lion’s share of total business (figures, we might 
add, which have been readily available from many sources for years), 
it was very much to the advertiser’s practical benefit to concentrate Food Products ras ie ae 
circulation in these areas. 


Copies 


Toilet Goods, Drugs & Chemicals .... .. 3,563 
The gross numbers of plants included in the major-volume percentages 
has naturally grown as the field has expanded; and the number of 
responsible individuals worth the advertiser’s attention in growing Paints & Lubricants 
companies has likewise increased. Therefore, PACKAGING PA- idiiicinn,; hunventic® Seedelites ..,.... 
RADE’s circulation has been increased to keep pace. But these in- 
creases (thoroughly checked and thoroughly validated, name by name) 
have been made on a carefully controlled basis — not by the batch. Textile & Leather Products ..... 
And PACKAGING PARADE’s circulation may be expected to con- 
tinue to increase, in this way, in tune with further market growth. 


MORE “YOUR BUYER’ CONTACTS 
PER AD DOLLAR 


The key to the circulation situation for advertisers must, it seems to 
us, be this: “How many of the people receiving a magazine can and 
will buy our goods or services — and how much money do we have Dept. & Chain Stores, Other Mfrs. & Govt. 
to waste to pay for circulation which goes to individuals who have no 
interest in us, or we in them; or whose actual weight in specifying is 
of no measurable importance in helping to give us actual business?” 


Appliances & Heavy Ind. Equip. : 2,117 


Paper & Paper Products 


Jewelry, Silverware & Glass Articles 

Tobacco & Tobacco Products 

Toys, Nov’ties, Sp’ting Goods & Mus. Inst... .. 
Wineries, Breweries & Distilleries .... 


Adv. Ag‘cies & Pack. Design Services 


We invite your careful comparison of the attached breakdown of 
PACKAGING PARADE’s circulation with those of other magazines 
in the field. We suggest that you next take a look at comparative 
rates. And then we hope you'll call in your nearest PACKAGING 
PARADE man to get the full facts about the many other “plusses” 
we have to offer — for example, our 4-digit SIC breakdown, and our 
supplementary marketing services. 


PACKAGING DARA 


HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 6 N. MICH 


SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO — CEntral 6-3690 — Michael R. O’Hara, F. C. Goa 
Plaza 1-1863 — Gerry O. Manypenny, John H. Willcox, Rudy Bauser ® CLEVE 
lee B. Bergstrom ©®© WEST COAST: McDONALD-THOMPSON — San Franci 





What an editor wants 
in new product releases 


By Ramsey S. Oppenheim 


® To the editor of an industrial 
magazine, a New Product story is 
vital inforrnation. We want to run 
your stories, although all of us are 
aware that excesses in reporting 
new products have a certain taint 
of prostitution. But we also know 
that we do not do our readers jus- 
tice unless we adequately report 
these developments. In many cases, 
new product news is what keeps the 
editorial pages alive. 

But, in most fields today, the 
amount of new product information 
coming to the editor’s desk, is just 
too great. The load of sorting it, con- 
sidering merits, and handling it for 
publication is large enough without 
adding to our woes by making us 
dig for the simple, salient facts. 
Whether they’re written in a com- 
pany public relations office, an ad- 
vertising department or in an ad 
agency, there seems to be an idea 
that these releases should be per- 
manent literature—and they’re gen- 
erally overwritten and/or obtuse. 

Please, forget the college compo- 
sition course. We aren’t grading you 
on sentence structure and style. The 
more generalities and adjectives you 
use, the longer the descriptive 
paragraphs, the less likely it is that 
we'll come up with a rewrite that 
will be helpful to our readers. Too 
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often we battle just so long, then 
we ditch the release and the pic- 
tures in the permanent file. 

To go into the things that are 
done wrong would fill a complete 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MarKeETiING. So, 
let’s just see what’s the right thing 
to do. 


The format. . First, let us know 
who you’ are—quickly—with a 
standard form at the top of the 
sheet. Don’t expect our secretaries 
to clip your covering letter to the 
release. When it gets to the man or 
woman who’s handling the news, it 
may be three, four weeks later, and 
the letter has probably disappeared. 
Put your company name at the top, 
your address, your telephone num- 
ber, the date it went out and the 
date when it is okay to release it. 

If you’re an advertising agency 
or a publicity house, be sure you’ve 
included the client’s name and ad- 
dress, and make sure we know 
which is which. 

Generally, we don’t like your 
heads. But you can use your own 
discretion on that one. Just don’t 
write ad copy heads. Leave plenty 
of space between: 1) the release 
head itself; 2) the head you write 
for the story; and, 3) the story. 

Double space your story, and in- 
dent your paragraphs. 


The content . . Long or short, the 
story should include the simple 
facts in the first paragraph: 

© What it is; 

What it is for; 

Who manufactures it; 

Where they are located; 

When and under what circum- 
stances it was released to the 
trade. 

From there on, you may go into 
product features, with particular 
emphasis on what makes this new 
product new; the uses for which it 
has been designed; construction and 
design details; price, if it’s quotable; 
and other facts. You can end up 
with a short paragraph on the com- 
pany and its background provided 
there is any reason for this to be 
tied to the story. An example of a 
good reason would be a well-estab- 
lished concern in one field, enter- 
ing another one. 

There’s not much need in quoting 
presidents and sales managers on 
the merits of their own products. 

If you've got photographs, make 
sure they are useable. If you want 
to offer the editor the cost of a cut, 
say so in a nice little sentence at 
the bottom of the last page; those 
who don’t charge, generally won’t 
mind. 

Long new product stories are 
justified only by the importance of 
the equipment in your field. New 
major developments merit top bill- 
ing. You have to judge your news 
not by its importance in your firm 
but in the over-all industry picture. 

Don’t send too many photographs. 
Make sure that those that you do 
send are fully identified, not only 
as to people but as to the story to 
which they relate. Editors and re- 
write people are human, and pic- 
tures and stories sometimes sep- 
arate during the process of getting 
a magazine together. 

Send your material airmail, when 
it’s out of the city. Use envelopes 
that open easily and protect your 
photographs fully. 

Over and above the “mechanics” 
mentioned above, don’t lose sight of 
the fact that you’re doing a service 
to your own company and the peo- 
ple to whom your company sells. 
Give the editor or his assistant 
something easy to work with. This 
assures getting the use you want 
out of your press book. % 





ceramic tile — 
is manufactured 
annually to build 


~ 
4 


a tile highway from 
New York to Los Angeles 


A 2000 mile highway could be built with the ceramic tile manufactured in a 
single year! This graphic illustration points up the tremendous production 
of the huge floor and wall tile industry . . . one of many expanding 
segments of the rich CERAMIC INDUSTRY market. 


CI’s rising $5 billion market also covers such booming growth industries as glass, 
procelain enamel, electronic ceramics, whiteware, glass fibers, architectural 
porcelain enamel panels and many others. 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY readers buy huge quantities of raw materials— 

numerous mineral and chemical additives for purity, color, finish, strength and 
workability . . . processing equipment and materials—mixers, grinders, sprayers, 
tanks, firing apparatus, refractories, extruders, presses, dryers, compressors, 

control systems, pottery plasters, testing devices . . . and materials handling 
equipment—conveyor systems, hoppers, loaders, unloaders, and various automatic tools. 


A Complete Merchandising Package 


Advertise regularly in CERAMIC INDUSTRY—subscribed to by industry 
leaders (more than any other publication in its field) . . . read by key personnel 
searching for new methods, materials and equipment. Edited by the most 
complete staff of ceramic engineering experts of any publication, Cl is the 
world’s leading ceramic journal. 


... and CERAMIC DATA BOOK—the only catalog file of all ceramic and clay 
product materials, equipment and supplies. Referred to daily throughout the 
year by the buying and operating executives in the ceramic and clay product 
plants across the country. 


Ceramic Industry 
5 S. Wabash Avenue « Chicago 3, Illinois 


Industrial Publications, Inc., publishers of leading industry publications. 
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FISCHER & PORTER 
NEWS RELEASE POLICY 


Rather than send out news releases “‘blind’’ as so many com- 
panies do, we are trying to pinpoint them to your needs. We 
want to send you only those releases that your readers are likely 


to find valuable. 


To that end, we have studied your book to find out just what 
your needs are. Also, we have automated our addressing system 
to send only those types of release used by your book. 

Selfishly, we hope this policy will increase the percentage of 
Fischer & Porter releases covered. If, at the same time, it saves 
both of us time and money and lightens the belabored editor’s 


load—is that bad? 


Rane W 


P.S. Despite our care 
We still may err 
And this release 
May fail to please 
If that is so, 


LET US KNOW. 





Sincerely, 


GEORGE W. DAsHNAU 
Publicity 





Be sure your releases 
are useable—here’s how 





By George Dashnau 
Fischer & Porter Co. 
Hatboro, Penn. 


® Several months ago, we began to 
wonder if we might not be doing our 
publicity efforts more harm than 
good by sending out releases on a 
“blind” basis. We decided to try a 
little experiment and make a genu- 
ine effort to pinpoint our releases to 
only those industrial magazines that 
would be likely to use them. 
Judging by the response we have 
received from editors, we think the 
time has come for everyone to make 
a concerted effort to pinpoint re- 
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leases, rather than assume the too- 
often assumed attitude, “If it ain’t 
any good, the editor will chuck it. 
All it costs us is the price of the 
mailing.” 

But, is that all that it costs? What 
about the ill will created? Who 
knows what evil lurks in the heart 
of an editor who for the ten thou- 
sandth time “chucks” one of your 


releases into the circular file? This 
murderous repetition is suicidal be- 
cause it eventually conditions the 
editor against all of your releases. 

Take the case of a magazine that 
doesn’t use new literature releases, 
yet is continually flooded with an- 
nouncements of this or that new 
catalog which is now available. How 
do you think the editor eventually 
comes to feel about a company that 
doesn’t take the time or trouble to 
look at his book and find out that 
it doesn’t even have a new litera- 
ture section? 


Woo and win system. . These are 
the thoughts that led us to try to set 
up a system that would pinpoint 
releases and woo editors to the real- 
ization that here was a company 
aware of the problem and trying to 
do something about it. The problem 
was particularly perplexing for a 
company such as ours that makes 
everything from industrial instru- 
ments to specialized glass products. 
Briefly, our system consists of a 
master breakdown of over 600 mag- 
azines into 39 “markets served.” 
These are arranged in order of im- 
portance to our products (see the 
accompanying illustration of the 
News Release Routing Sheet), and 
our Addressograph plates are filed 
according to this breakdown. 
Further, the plates are tabbed ac- 
cording to the type of release used 
by each book: 
@ New product 
© New literature 
@ General news 
@ Personnel news 
@ Financial news 
For instance, a magazine that uses 
only new product and general news 
is tabbed to print only when a new 
product or general news release is 
addressed on the machine. 


How it works . . Let’s say that we 
have a new product release describ- 
ing a pneumatic controller. We first 
choose those market categories that 
are likely to be interested in pneu- 

Continued on page 175 


30-second summary: Coding a publicity mailing list is not difficult 
when it is done systematically. This author describes his company’s 
system in detail and includes samples of the editors’ questionnaire and 
the internal control forms used to get pin-pointed mailings instead of 


sending releases on a “blind” basis. 





ae i ee. FIRST 


in America’s |" Market for Capital 


Expenditures 


Electrical World’s superiority extends to every field impor- 
tant to the advertiser: In circulation, its 28,000 is fully paid, 
ABC, and gaining yearly with new subscribers and a vigorous 
renewal rate of 73% ... In advertising, it carries more pages, 
more exclusive advertisers than all competing publications 
combined .. . In editorial coverage, its staff and output are 
more than double those of its nearest competitor . .. and in 
reader preference, some 30 independent surveys show it ahead 
among buyers by an average margin of 4 to 1. 


Its market is the electric power industry: the electric utilities, 
municipal systems, electric cooperatives, and Federal power 
projects ... the mines, railroads, steel and aluminum plants 
and other 4ig industries that generate and/or purchase vast 
quantities of electricity ind the consulting engineers and 
contractors serving this field. In 1958-59 no other industry 
will spend on so massive a scale—$7.8 billion has been scheduled 
for 1958 and is holding firm, with only a minor fall-off pre 
dicted for 1959. See details under “The Market,” next page. 





ST 


in Advertising 


During 1957 Electrical World carried approximately 60% 
of all business publication space directed to the electric power 
industry—well over double that of its nearest competitor. 
Its 4,800 pages of paid display advertising were up again for 
the tenth time in the past ten years, and ranked World as 
8th among all U.S. business papers for pages carried (Indus 
trial Marketing, Jan. 1958, page 108). 

Cost per thousand for World is $21.94 as compared with 
$30.91 for its nearest competitor. 

Exclusive advertisers numbered 241 and placed approximately 
1300 pages of advertising. 


By product classification, here’s the page breakdown for 1957: 


Generation 1,131 
Transmission & Distribution 2,620 
Wire & Cable 453 
Meters & Instrumentation 218 


F in Circulation 


Over the past thirteen years Electrical World’s paid circu- 
lation has grown steadily, consistently, in step with the growth 
of the industry, to its present 28,082 (ABC, 6/30/58). This 
is the detailed picture . 


1945—18,192  1949—22,000 
1946—20,293 1950—22,175  1954—24.183 1958 
1947—21,352  1951—22,084 195524929 

1948 — 21,991 1952—22,635 1956—25,895 28,082 


Quantity and coverage is nearly half again that of the nearest 
competitor, and provides up to 92% coverage of all prime 
buying influences as identified in manufacturers’ own surveys. 
Duplication is low. Adding the “second book” in this field 
provides from 2% to 12% additional coverage, again accord- 
ing to manufacturers’ own surveys, but at an increase in cost 
of well over 90%. 

Pass-on circulation is heavy. Surveys show individual copies 
being routed to from one to twenty-six “pass-along’’ readers. 
Quality is demonstrated by World's consistent growth pat- 
tern, on a fully paid basis, among men and companies who 
value it enough to pay for it, and renew their subscriptions, 
year after year, at one of the highest paid-circulation renewal 
rates (73.35%) in business paper publishing. 


New subscribers are solicited only if they have an important 


Lighting 

Load Building 
Mtls. & Parts 
Miscellaneous 


1953 —23,098 1957 — 27,666 


job responsibility in the industry. Electrical World’s reader- 
ship and advertising influence are concentrated in the areas of 
influence and decision—supervisory and executive personnel in 
management, engineering, and operations. 


Circulation breaks down approximately as follows: 


Electric Utilities 
Consulting Engineers 
and their staffs 
Manufacturers, Mines, 
Railroads, Heavy 

Industry 

Engr. Colleges, 
Investment Houses, 
and Misc. 


More detailed business and geographic analyses are available 
in our regular listings in Standard Rate & Data, and in our 
ABC Report. Media buyers are urged to examine this report 
closely for further evidence of circulation vigor and growth. 


E in Reader Preference 


Independent readership and reader preference studies con- 
ducted by equipment manufacturers over their own lists of 
customers and prospects have for years shown a consistent 
average preference for Electrical World of 4+ to 1 over any 
other publication in the electric power field. Here are the 
objective results of five of these surveys conducted by manu 
facturers themselves: 

Study conducted by 

manufacturer of 


Line equipment 
Other publication 17% 


Insulated cable , 
Other publication 18% 


Constrn. mtis., line - 
Other publication 25 


; 
rove ccs Ls (Ww 21°, 


Other publication 19% 


lin 0 1 76°. 


Other publication 24% 


‘The same regular pattern of 4-to-1 preference for Electrical 
World is also evident in our recent studies of publication read 
ership. To learn the difference between “coverage,” which 
can be little more than a mailing operation, and thorough, 
sales-building readership based on editorial value and indus 
try service, ask your Electrical World representative to show 
you these detailed reports. 
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E in Editorial Content 


Electrical World invests more in its editorial content than 
any other publication in its field. The result is better editorial 
coverage and quality—and a magazine that is read more in- 
tensively by more men, over a longer period of time. 
Editorial content of World, quantitatively as well as quali- 
tatively, always runs well ahead of all competition, totalling 
64,748 articles and 23,479 pages of editorial over a recent 
period of eleven years, as opposed to 15,257 articles and 9,453 
pages of editorial run by the nearest competitor over the 
same period. Your Electrical World representative will be 
glad to show you the year-by-year topical breakdowns. 
World’s editorial staff of 23 full-time, writing editors have 
a background totalling 381 years in utilities, manufacturing, 
engineering, consulting, finance, and journalism. In addition 
to this full-time staff, Electrical World maintains permanent 
correspondents in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. Through McGraw-Hill Domes- 
tic News Service, Electrical World has access to the Wash- 
ington Bureau with 25 correspondents. McGraw-Hill World 
News Bureau maintains contact with major news centers 
throughout the world. 
The content of Electrical World supplies complete editorial 
coverage of three distinct types each week: 
(1) For engineers in design, construction, operation, main- 
tenance, and testing of power systems, the newest develop- 
ments in the fields of generation, transmission, distribution 
(utility and industrial plant), and utilization. 
(2) For powet system management, comprehensive, weekly, 
business news of the promotion and sale of power, regula- 
tion, forecasts and statistics, industrial and public relations, 
marketing and financial conditions within the industry, and 
activities of government bodies affecting its welfare. Full 
coverage of electrical industry meetings, trade associations, 
and technical and professional societies is also provided. 
(3) For the entire electric power industry, news coverage 
of the market for power system equipment and supplies, and 
of the activities of manufacturers who supply that market. 
This editorial policy serves the industry vertically, through 
the utility, with readership from the top down through its 
engineering, operating, and sales divisions; and horizontally, 
through the electrical engineers in big industry whose interests 
in the field of electrical design are common and interdependent. 
Editorial readership studies for the guidance of policy and 
content are conducted frequently to keep Electrical World 
informed of the wants and needs of its readers. 


y in Industry Service 


Months of effort go into Electrical World “Special Reports” 
to make them complete, authoritative. Government bureaus, 
the Congress of the U. S., and international agencies have 
frequently used facts developed by Electrical World research. 
Subjects covered in these Special Reports are reported an- 
nually, and will appear in one of the weekly issues of the 
month indicated: 

Jan. — Annual Statistical Report 

April— EEI Convention Report 

June — Annual Report on Nuclear Power 

Sept. — Annual Electrical Industry Forecast 

Oct. — Annual Steam Station Design Study (even years) 

Annual Steam Station Cost Study (odd years) 
Dec. — Year-End Review and Predictions 


Other Special Reports are prepared frequently on areas such 
as Transmission Design, Trends in Distribution, System Oper- 
ations, Power Plant Auxiliary Systems, Industrial Systems 
Design, Management Problems, The All-Electric Home, 
Lighting, and others. 

Industry Conferences sponsored by Electrical World on sub- 
jects of outstanding interest include Utility Right-of-Way, Fly 
Ash Disposal, Street and Highway Lighting, and many more. 
Through such complete service for its readers, extra interest 
is developed for Electrical World’s pages. 









A in Advertiser Service 


For the advertiser or prospective advertiser, too, a number 
of distinctive services are available. 

(1) Market research—This separate department is main- 
tained to provide marketing information, make analyses of 
the market for your product, and to work closely with your 
sales-planning executives to make our market your market. 
(2) Copy planning—A Copy Service Department will pro- 
vide suggestions, and develop effective copy themes for your 
product. 

(3) Reprint material — Excellent for copy or marketing back- 
ground material, Electrical World reprints include editorial 
features covering every aspect of the electric power industry. 
(4) Merchandising—A program to fit your needs can be 
produced at minimum cost and accurately estimated in ad- 
vance. The McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Service lists or your 
own, may be used. 

The services of the Mills Shepard Advertising Research 
Organization are also available to World advertisers on a 
cooperative basis. The Advertising Research program is open 
to all advertisers using space units of one page or larger, 
and includes both “recognition” and “penetration” types of 
studies. Mills Shepard conducts the type of program decided 
upon by the participating advertisers, crystallizing and inter- 
preting the results of the studies through “seminar” sessions 
as the studies progress. Verbatim comments on your advertis- 
ing, available through participation in the penetration studies, 
are an invaluable tool for achieving the maximum effective- 
ness of your advertising program. 

Your Electrical World representative can provide informa- 
tion on the Mills Shepard Advertising Research Program. 


America’s T Market for 
Capital Expenditures 


Despite the severe downturn in business activity in 1958, the 
electrical industry is forging ahead with an unprecedented 
expansion program, expending some $5.2 billion and adding 
16 million kw of new generating capacity. And this is not 
optimism rampant, for basically utility load has continued 
to grow (residential load up 9.2% and commercial load up 
6.1% over 57) despite the drag of industrial load which will 
be off about 5% in ’58. As soon as this soft area of industrial 
load firms up, utilities and manufacturers can look forward 
to new load-growth records. 

The coming year, 1959, very probably will not set any new 
records for expenditures due to a slowdown in spending for 
new capacity. But it.should at least equal the industry's second 
best year of 1957. Generation spending will be down notice- 
ably, transmission and miscellaneous expenditures to a lesser 
degree, with distribution equipment spending up somewhat. 
So, while 1959 will not equal 1958 as a year of utility expan- 
sion, it should top every previous year. 

For it should be remembered that utilities, unlike many indus- 
tries, are obligated to anticipate and prepare to serve future 
load growth. The nation’s growing industrial complex pre- 
sents an enormous potential, capable of returning to actual 
load almost overnight. The utilities must continue to main- 
tain a state of readiness for a return to full production once 
the current state of business hesitation has run its course. 


Electrical World 


The Electrical Industry’s Weekly Magazine 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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USEABLE RELEASES. . 
continued from p. 172 


matic controllers. These the Ad- 
dressograph operator selects manu- 
ally. As the operator runs those 
groups, the Addressograph auto- 
matically selects and prints only 
those magazines tabbed for new 
product releases. 

And so it goes for other types of 
releases. Unfortunately, the market 
selection and the type of release se- 
lection cannot be made by the ma- 
chine simultaneously. Fortunately, 


however, manual selection of mar- 
ket groups is not prohibitively ar- 
duous in view of the fact they are 
arranged in order of importance, i.e., 
frequency of use. 

Chances are the operator will run 
the entire first drawer of plates for 
almost every release, most of the 
second drawer, and two or three 
groups in the following drawers. If 
only one group of a drawer is to be 
run, the operator removes the group 
from the drawer rather than run 
the entire drawer, printing just that 
group. 
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Title = 
Type: NP (3) NL (4) 


Quantity: cai 
Photos: Size . 
Envelopes: ee oe 
Stuffed: : 
Enclosure: Photo 
Catalog . 


Drawer 1 
1. Industrial, General Horizontal 
2. Industrial, Design Horizontal 
Purchasing 
Chemical Industry 
Instrumentation & Automation 
. Aviation 


Drawer 2 

Food Processing 
Electrical & Electronics 
Export & Import 
Paper 

. Petroleum 
Power 

. Military 


Drawer 3 

14. Engineering & Construction 
15. Municipal, Wastes & Sewage 
16. Gas 

17. Business & Commercial 

18. Drugs 

19. Ceramics & Glass 

20. Metal Trade 

21. Textiles 


Drawer 4 

22. Machinery 

23. Beverages & Bottling 
24. Dairy Products 





NEWS RELEASE ROUTING SHEET 


GN (5) 


Publicity Media (circle appropriate numbers) 


PN (6) 


Ordered from Buxmont: . 
Ordered: 

Addressed: 

Scheduled mailing date: 
Mailed: 


25. Plastics 

26. Refrigeration & Air Conditioning 

27. Baking 

28. Cleaning, Dyeing & Laundry 

29. Confectionery 

30. Fertilizer, Feed & Farm 
Chemicals 

31. Materials Handling 

32. Milling, Feed & Grain 

33. Mining 


Drawer 5 
. Printing 
. Rubber 
. Schools & Educational 
Welding 
. Hospitals 
. Medical 


Drawer 6 
40. Daily City Newspapers 
41. Local Newspapers 


Drawer 7 
42. Internal 


Drawer 8 
43. Field 


Drawers 93 & 10 


44. Financial 











Serving commercial wood-working: 


HE WOOD-WORKER and 
VENEERS AND PLYWOOD 


i; ie only wood products jour- 
nal published in 2 EDITIONS. 
Positive market contact and dis- 
tribution — individually serving 
two areas with wholly different 


production problems. 


ees 
EDITIONS 


BOTH EDITIONS 
consistently have the 
highest subscription 
renewal rates in the 

field — convincing 

proof of reader 
satisfaction. 


USE BOTH EDITIONS 
for products with full indus- 
try appeal. The Combination 
Rates are lowest in the field 
per 1,000 paid-circulation, 
with the added impact of 
direct contact with each 


industry. 


Use The Wood-Worker 
Edition to advertise prod- 
ucts for solid wood fabrica- 


tion or treatment. 


Use Veneers & Plywood 
Edition to advertise to all 
phases of plywood and 
veneer production, or to the 


veneering market. 


Published by 


The S. H. Smith Co. 
2234 N. Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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Dictaphone Corporation 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York 17 
A. CONALD BRICE 
CE PRESIDENT 
ADVERTISING AND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Dear Mr. Krakora: 
When a blue-chip company introduces 4 
totally new product to fill a need pre- 
nad dontmownt 

viously unfilled, you can expect interes 
and action. 
That's what we got when we announced 
Dictet, our new 25 pound voice recorder, 
battery-powered and usable anywhere. 

‘ nOC aril, ty nly 
We advertised Dictet regularly in on 
did very well. 


: . é ‘ 
four publications. All 
oe tek brought 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, however, br 
in the greatest number of leads--and at 
an exceptionally low BUSS epersHery 
Most importantly, these low-cost, inquir 
ies came from men who were not just 
curious but able to buy. 

Incidentally, this isn't our first yreot 
that THE JOURNAL really reaches the exec 
utive we are after. 


Sincerely. 


: A Gy, Jer 
G Drucli uch 
Mr. George Krakora 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
4h Broad Street 
New York 4, New York 


ADB:as 








Curiosity? No. Interest? Yes. Result: Sales 


If The Wall Street Journal were merely a major 
imquiry producer it would be a top advertising buy. But 
The Journal is also a sales producer. In hundreds of 
thousands of offices across the U.S., The Journal is 
read by men who have no time for idle curiosity . . . but 
who make time for their chief interest: evolving and/or 
acquiring the things and systems that enable them todo 
a better job. 

CIRCULATION: 531,734 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
Aa 


published at: 
NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, D.C., 1015 14th St, N. W. + CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. 


DALLAS, 911 Young St. « SAN FRANCISCO, 1540 Market St. 
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USEABLE RELEASES . . 


continued from p. 175 


In addition to the market groups, 
we have a separate drawer of plates 
for newspapers. This is further bro- 
ken down into local and daily city 
newspapers. Another drawer con- 
tains plates for our internal distri- 
bution. Another for our field distri- 
bution. 

Finally, we have two drawers of 
financial plates which normally are 
run for only releases of a financial 
nature. The financial plates include 
stock brokers, directors, major stock 
holders and banks. Once in a while, 
we will send an important new 
product or personnel release to the 
financial group. 


Classifying publications . . You 
may wonder how we went about 
the task of classifying the magazines 
into market groups and tabbing each 
according to the type of release 
used. Basically, we used Bacon’s 
Publicity Guide, a most useful man- 
ual for any publicity department. 
This served to set up the system 
initially. We also requested sample 
copies of almost every book on our 
news release mailing list. 

In addition to the above and con- 
tinuing efforts to pinpoint releases, 
we whipped up a form entitled 
“Fischer & Porter News Release 
Policy,” one with a little whimsical 
verse, one without the verse. The 
one without the verse was mailed 
to every publication on our mailing 
list. You’d be surprised how many 
“thank you’s” we have received 
from editors. The form with the 
verse has been mailed out period- 
ically with certain of our important 
releases. Again, the response has 
been excellent. 

We know we don’t have the prob- 
lem licked yet, but we think we 
have made a start judging by the 
many letters we receive from edi- 
tors. 

Granted it’s a lot harder to han- 
dle releases this way. Still, isn’t it 
the only fair way to do it? Why 
load everything on the backs of the 
overworked editors? The sooner we 
stop crying wolf and passing the 
buck, the sooner we'll get the most 
out of our efforts. We know from 
experience. * 





Fow to get new mileage 
from case histories 


Salesmen are enthusiastic about this case history publicity 


program ... it adds impact to the company’s regular ad 


campaign and ties in with their own sales efforts as well 


By J. B. Strenski 
President 
Attitudes, Inc. 
Chicago, Il. 


= In the beginning of 1957, Binks 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, a leading manu- 
facturer of spray painting equip- 
ment, decided to launch its first 
full-scale industrial publicity pro- 
gram. It was decided that the core 
of the program would be a compre- 
hensive case history, feature story 
campaign. 

Binks had long recognized the 
sales value of the case history in 
its advertising program and had the 
sales results to support their think- 
ing. Applying case histories to fea- 
ture publicity was a natural. 

The problem: How to get the 
case histories? 

As a leader in the spray painting 
industry, Binks lists among its cus- 
tomers the “blue chip” names in 
industry. Their customers provided 
the potential for a top notch case 
history program. But the men who 
knew about the prestige jobs were 
salesmen . . . interested in selling 
not in writing publicity. 

A system had to be devised that 
would enlist the cooperation of the 
field sales force on the basis of help- 
ing these men sell more and yet 
take little or none of their valuable 
time. And, the case histories were 
needed in a hurry to get the pro- 
gram off the ground quickly. 


Problem-solver . . The program 
started with a direct mail campaign 
directed at both the Binks’ salesmen 
and, selectively, at their customers. 
A “case history fact sheet” was de- 
veloped to introduce the reader to 
what a case history story is, what 
it’s used for, and why. This four- 
page, sheet is planographed on 
844x11 paper. Because of its simple 
design it can be completely filled 
out in less than 15 minutes with the 
answers to the most important ques- 
tions that could be asked about 
Binks equipment in use. 

The fact sheet makes maximum 
use of a check-off system and fill- 
ins. It concludes with a simple but 
legal release permitting material to 
be excerpted from the questionnaire 
and used in Binks publicity and ad- 
vertising. At the same time the 
fact sheet asks for permission to 
come into the plant to get pictures 
and supporting information at the 
convenience of the “cooperating 
company.” With the fact sheet com- 
plete and ready to go, the balance 
of the direct mail program was or- 
ganized. 

A letter was prepared and sent 
to all Binks’ salesmen. Over the 
signature of the vice-president, this 
letter explained the case history 
program in terms of how the ma- 
terial will be used. It also explains 
how case history publicity and ad- 
vertising will help the salesmen in- 

Continued on page 180 


30-second summary: To start its organized case history publicity pro- 
gram this company began with its own salesmen. Explained in the 
article is the method used to generate salesmen’s interest and support. 
Details are given concerning techniques and systems used to collect 
needed facts and pictures, as well as an outline of how the finished 
material is used to support the company’s over-all sales program. 








Your best 
salesman 
Is on 

your 
prospects’ 
payroll 


There’s one sure way to 
get your latest sales message 
across to your best prospects. 
Let The Wall Street Journal 
carry the message for you. 

America’s most impor- 
tant businessmen have The 
Journal on their payroll. They 
buy it and read it because it’s 
the only national business 
daily. It gives them the busi- 
ness news they need every 
business day, and they rate 
The Journal first among all 
publications for importance 
and usefulness. 

So, The Wall Street 
Journal is a powerful “‘sales- 
man,”’ the dependable aide of 
‘class - in - mass’’ subscribers 
who have the authority to 
advocate, endorse and decide. 
These decision-makers read 
and respond to advertising 
the way you’d expect: con- 
stantly. 


Put The Wall Street 
Journal to work for you. It 
sees your best prospects 
everywhere, every business 
day. It gets results. 


cae WALL STREET. JO RMAL 


nd = 


Published of 
NEW YORK & WASHINGTON, D.C, 
44 Broad St. 1015—14th St., N.W. 
CHICAGO—711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS—911 Young St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—1540 Market St. 


OTHER ADVERTISING SALES OFFICES AT: 
Atlanta, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Houston, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Miami, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Rochester, St. Louis, Seattle, 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

the electrical engineers’ own magazine, 

reaches a bigger market than any utility or 
design magazine—a major part of the tremendous 
17 billion dollar electrical-electronic market 


A (> PUBLISHED BY AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
33 W. 39TH ST., NEW YORK 18 


















FLYING FIGHTER PILOT: Hughes Aircraft Company’s 
new “‘Digitair’’-—an airborne miniaturized digital 
computer can fly a U.S. Air Force jet interceptor 
through all phases of supersonic combat, from take- 
off to touchdown, leaving the pilot free to make 
tactical decisions. Small enough to fit a 21-inch 
table model TV, it can make 9,600 computations 
per second; render 6,250 decisions per minute. 





























]Buyers Purchasing D)igest 
read most by 
men who buy most! 
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Lowest cost per thousand of 
any industrial publication 
directed 100% at buying influ- 
ences! This is only part of the 
exciting Buyers Purchasing 
Digest story. : 

The remainder is tied up in 
BPD’s ‘“Franchise-Paid”’ cir- 
culation of 80,346 . . . heavy 
home readership . . . inquiry 
production that averages 7,778 
per issue and 2 hour, 17 minute 
reading time. 

Put your sales message be- 
fore men directly responsible 
for buying your product—ad- 
vertise in Buyers Purchasing 
Digest. 


AA-7744 


See SRDS Class 69 or 7OA. 


13233 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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CASE HISTORIES . . 
continued from p. 177 


crease their sales. With each of these 
letters goes a self-addressed return 
reply card printed on the back to 
show the name and address of the 
salesmen’s top prestige installation, 
the name of the contact at the com- 
pany, and a brief listing of the 
equipment used. 

At first these cards dribbled in 
slowly, but fast enough to provide 
some excellent “leads.” The next 
form letter explained the case his- 
tory program to the cooperating 
Binks customers. Included was a 
fact sheet for them to fill out and 
return. Response to the fact sheet 
mailings was excellent. 


Getting the facts . . By analyzing 
the fact sheets, the best jobs are 
easily determined. Arrangements 
can then be made to visit the co- 
operating plant to get pictures and 
the rest of the facts needed to com- 
plete the story. After the story facts 
and pictures are assembled, they 
are completely prepared for publi- 
cation and returned to the coop- 
erating companies for clearance. The 
next move is to get them on to 
Binks for final clearance from 
Binks’ management and then they 
are sent to an appropriate business 
magazine. 

Under this system, it wasn’t long 
until the stories were being turned 
out on a production-line basis. A 
wide variety of Binks equipment 
applications from all over the coun- 
try were gathered and published. 
At this point the case history pro- 
gram really became valuable to 
Binks. 

The case history files on published 
stories are turned over to Binks’ 
advertising agency. This makes ad- 
vertisement preparation relatively 
simple. Complete facts, figures and 
pictures are readily available. From 
these, advertisements are prepared, 
cleared and placed quickly. The 
company’s case history advertising 
program has received a definite 
boost. In addition, costs of prepara- 
tions have been cut. 


Reprints help . . To merchandise 
the feature publicity, reprints are 
prepared of the best case histories 


published in the various magazines. 
These reprints in turn are mailed to 
the men in the field as examples of 
home office promotional support— 
and, to show them what is being 
done with their case history leads. 
Additional reply post cards for new 
leads are enclosed with the reprint 
mailings. 

The new “leads” now literally 
pour in. By the end of 1957 some 
40 full-length features had been 
prepared as a result of the program 
—up from an average of half a 
dozen from years previous. In addi- 
tion to 40 stories published 40 more 
stories had been accumulated by 
January 1, 1958, enough to carry the 
entire 1958 feature publicity pro- 
gram without searching for another 
case history. 

Beside bringing in a wealth of 
new case history leads, the reprint 
mailings have also developed into 
a highly effective sales promotional 
tool for Binks. 

Last year some 14 published 
stories were reprinted and mailed 
to the field salesmen on a sched- 
uled basis. At year end a reprint 
loose-leaf notebook was prepared 
which indexed the reprints done 
during the course of 1957 by type 
of equipment. One of these note- 
books, in turn, was mailed to each 
of the Binks’ salesmen with a cov- 
ering letter again on Binks’ sta- 
tionery over the vice president’s 
signature. 

The letter explained the reprint 
notebook as a powerful sales tool 
for the salesmen, and suggested the 
reprint book itself as a sales pres- 
entation on customer calls. It also 
urged use of individual reprints, in 
quantity, as give-aways at trade 
shows and conventions. Finally, the 
letter offered the salesmen as many 
of the reprints as they could use as 
such sales tools. 

Response was—and is still—most 
encouraging. During the year, nu- 
merous unsolicited requests for ad- 
ditional reprint copies—as many as 
2000 at a crack—were received from 
the salesmen. 

Because of excellent response, the 
Binks case history program is now 
in its second year—with the com- 
pany feeling that one of the most 
powerful industrial selling tools has 
been effectively harnessed to the 
over-all sales program. s 





F. P. MAXWELL, DELTA POWER TOOLS 


HOW DELTA USES 
THE YELLOW PAGES T0 
PIN-POINT ITS 1,000 DEALERS 


° » ‘ : DELTA DEALERS like William K. Toole Co. 
“This and all Delta ads carry the line ‘Look in the Pen RL. ing vesiooan sto 


Yellow Pages of your telephone directory for your advertising by being listed under its 
nearest franchised Delta dealer’,” says F. P. Maxwell, trade-mark in the Yellow Pages. “This 
Vice President, Delta Power Tool Division of Rockwell attracts the prospects who look for the 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Delta brand,” says William K. Toole II. 





“We can design a power tool that industry and the 
public need, and arouse interest in it through national 
advertising. But the final and most important step is 
telling the prospective customer where he can buy it.” 


“At present, more than 1,000 dealers are listed under 
the Delta trade-mark in 276 directories. Trade Mark “WHERE TO BUY THEM” 
Service is extremely successful and plays an important INDUSTRIAL & HOMECRAFT 


; : eA 
part in our marketing program. TOOLE WM K CO 
76EastAy 











Do you want to pin-point branch offices, distributors 
or retail outlets for prospects? Call your telephone THE DELTA TRADE-MARK and dealer listings 


business office for information! in the Yellow Pages of 276 telephone 
directories help dealers benefit locally 
from Delta’s national advertising. 
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Industrial Pu 
ial Publicity 


By Andrew M. Hilliard 

Advertising & P-omotion Dept. 
Industrial Electronic Products 
Radio Corporation of America 


Camden, New Jersey 


® The life blood of industrial pub- 
licity and advertising is a smooth, 
continuous flow of good case his- 
tory information—reports, stories 
and picture sequences of your prod- 
uct in use by satisified customers. 
Visiting with the customer, de- 
veloping the facts, and writing a 
clear, comprehensive report or story 
on the customer’s use of the product 
is one of the most valuable contri- 
butions an advertising man can make 
to the success of his company’s ad- 
vertising program. 

To prepare for the field trip, there 
are a number of points that should 
be covered to insure the success of 
your trip anc to increase the value 
of your reports to your advertising 
and sales departments. 


Outlining objectives .. Your cov- 
erage shoulcdl be governed by a 
thorough knowledge and _ under- 
standing of the ultimate use of the 
information you are seeking. 

Case history reports can be used 
in a number of advertising functions 
including direct mail, sales bro- 
chures, space advertising, news re- 
leases, trade show displays, house 


Making good case histories better 








organ editorial matter and trade 
press publicity. Although the total 
effect of these promotional efforts 
is similar, each job requires sep- 
arate and careful consideration; 
often an entirely different approach. 
It is important to have a definite 
visualization and understanding of 
the end result of your coverage. 

For example, suppose you plan 
to use the case history study as a 
basis for a story in both your house 
organ and the trade press. Familiar- 
ize yourself with the publication to 
which you intend to submit the 
story. Review the magazine’s edi- 
torial policy, its editorial technique, 
the type of pictures used. 

Write the article with your read- 
ers’ interests foremost in your mind. 
Make sure it contains specific facts 
and figures on the advantages of 
the use of your equipment in their 
particular field. 


Gathering advance information 
- « Don’t be like the plumber who 
arrives at the job site without his 
tools. Gird yourself with facts about 
the customer’s operation before you 
ever set foot out of the home office! 

More than half of the information 
that you are seeking can be ob- 
tained prior to your trip. We have 
a regular reporting form to gather 
this data, and believe me, it is a 


30-second summary: Specific points to be considered before making 
a field trip to get case histories are spelled out and explained by the 
author of this article. Following this he describes methods and tech- 
niques for insuring maximum cooperation from all concerned, as wel 
as for improving the ultimate value of the finished story. 
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From a man who's done it consistently, here’s a formula 
for simplifying the job of getting case history stories 
—while improving their quality and value at the same time 









verv comforting feeling to enter a 
customer’s place of business and 
know as much as you possibily can 
about the equipment he is using. 
If you enter “cold,” you will most 
surely be overwhelmed with his 
story, and you'll spend most of the 
day trying to fit together the thou- 
sands of facts that will be hurled 
your way. 

You can easily obtain vital ad- 
vance information by talking to 
your marketing personnel, the sales- 
man who sold the installation, or 
members of the engineering depart- 
ment if they were involved in the 
design or installation of the equip- 
ment. You should learn how many 
equipment items are involved, where 
they are installed, what they are be- 
ing used for. Find out as much as 
you can about the type of business 
the customer is in and the person- 
alities involved. Get any pertinent 
data you can gather. 

You'll be amazed at how this 
tremendous amount of material will 
give you a definite feel for the 
story, and since your time will 
probably be limited, you'll be able 
to concentrate on obtaining user 
rather than detailed 
equipment information. This ad- 
vance material also proves helpful 
in preparing a testimonial on the 
advantages of your equipment, so 
that you can get it approved by the 
customer during your visit. 


comments 


Selection of the photographer. . 
You should exercise great care in 
the selection of a photographer. For 
case history type coverage, you will 
Continued on page 184 


















Like a mobile . . . the missile market is made up of 
separate parts and different elements. Many industries and 


thousands of companies compose the mobile missile market. 


Aircraft companies build missile frames and prime systems. 
Automobile companies manufacture missile systems ...a 
cereal company builds missile subsystems. 


And like a mobile . . . there is constant movement and 
change in the missile market. New developments happen 
fast. That’s why missile men in management, engineering, 
production and procurement need an undiluted missile 
book to be posted constantly and accurately. Throughout 
the complex market missile men look to MISSILES AND 
ROCKETS as the number one missile book. 








MISSILES AND ROCKETS 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


WORLD'S LARGEST AVIATION PUBLISHERS 
1001 Vermont Avenue, N.W. * Washington 5, D.C. 





Better 
Case 
Histories . . 


continued from p. 182 


usually want a capable industrial 
or editorial photographer. 

Your first source of information 
should be the customer himself. He 
may have his own company photog- 
rapher or he may regularly use a 
specific free-lance photographer. 
Either of these men would be ideal 
for your needs since they would be 
familiar with the customer’s plant 
and operation. If the customer has 
no preference, contact your sales 
representative in the area and ask 
him to recommend a good industrial 
photographer. 

If you have no one lined up by 
the time you arrive in the custom- 
ers city, telephone the local 
photographer’s association for rec- 
ommendations. In no such associa- 
tion exists in the town you are visit- 
ing, consult the yellow pages. 

One very important point: Find 
out how much he will charge before 
you actually retain any photog- 
rapher. It’s too late to decide he’s 
too expensive after he’s done the 
job. In addition to the prints you 
need, see if you can obtain the neg- 
atives. They may be available for 
a small additional charge. 

Plan to have a briefing session 
with your photographer prior to 
your visit to the customer. Show 
him samples of the type of photo- 
graphs you want and generally fa- 
miliarize him with the customer’s 
use of your product. If your prod- 
uct lends itself to a sequence-type 
photographic treatment, by all 
means try to set-up such a presen- 
tation. 

Information and samples of this 
type will help your photographer 
do a better job, and you'll get 
better pictures. It is helpful, too, 
to have him sit in on a portion of 
your interview with the customer. 
This gives him a better grasp of the 
assignment. 

Extremely important, and often 
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overlooked, is the matter of photo 
releases. Get in the habit of stock- 
ing your brief case with release 
forms so you'll never be caught 
short. Get signed releases from 
every individual appearing in your 
photographs—as soon as the cam- 
era shutter clicks! 

Finally, as far as photographs 
are concerned, make it a point to 
take any shots your customer might 
want for his own use—even photos 
that are unrelated to your product. 
This establishes a friendly relation- 
ship and you can accomplish it very 
easily since you have a_photog- 
rapher on the grounds. 


Interview techniques . . Your 
success or failure in obtaining a 
useful case history report depends 
largely on how you handle yourself 
in the actual interview. Equally im- 
portant, however, is pinpointing the 
proper individuals to be questioned. 
Of course, if time permits, talk to 
as many people as possible, from 
the president of the company right 
down to the operating personnel. 

Start the interview with discus- 
sion—asking no specific questions 
but rather getting the customer’s 
opinion of the equipment. After this 
general information is obtained, 
proceed to the specific questions 
from a prepared list. These ques- 
tions should elicit answers to all of 
the important points you want to 
cover. They should be prepared in 
advance of the interview and should 
cover every possible facet of the 
market and the benefits derived 
from the use of your equipment. 

Often you will find that the cus- 
tomer will give obvious and routine 
answers to your questions. It is 
your job to try and draw him out— 
get him talking about some phase or 
benefit of the equipment in which 
he has had personal experience. 
Often he will hit upon some new 
concept or unusual use of the 
equipment, something on which you 
can base your entire story. Once 
the ice is broken, there is no stop- 
ping him. He'll pour out his heart 
to you! This is what makes your 
trip worthwhile—what you could 
not obtain back in the office on 
your own. 

One other suggestion: As soon as 
you leave the customer and get 
back to your hotel, write a com- 


plete report of your interview. Do 
it while it is all fresh in your mind. 
If you wait until you return to the 
office, you'll probably get side- 
tracked by other projects. Your job 
will be twice as hard if you delay 
putting the pieces together. It is 
even a good idea to write your story 
the same day, if possible, since you 
will find it will virtually write it- 
self. You'll also get quick approval 
from the customer since the ma- 
terial is still fresh in his mind. 


Bonus benefits . . The bonuses that 
accrue from your case history cov- 
erage have a far-reaching effect on 
the customer, your sales depart- 
ment, and yourself. 

The customer is pleased to know 
that you are interested enough in 
his operation to want to write a 
story or feature it in an advertise- 
ment. You are in an enviable posi- 
tion because you are a non-sales 
person—you’re not trying to sell 
the customer more equipment. 
Rather, you are doing something for 
him. He is flattered to know that 
your company is interested enough 
in him to send a representative from 
the home office to interview him. 
Under these circumstances, you can- 
not help but create a lasting and 
favorable impression of your com- 
pany. 

You can make a real contribu- 
tion to your sales department, too, 
by preparing a complete report on 
your visit to the customer, outlining 
reactions to your product, unusual 
applications etc. This constitutes 
helpful sales ammunition. In addi- 
tion, your regional salesman ap- 
preciates your interest in his cus- 
tomer. You can be assured that 
when your case history advertise- 
ment or story appears, this sales- 
man will put it to good sales use 
in his territory. 

Personal bonus benefits will re- 
sult from your trip, too. It’s your 
opportunity to climb down from 
the ivory tower and personally meet 
and talk with your customers. You'll 
have a better understanding of the 
market and the role your company’s 
products play in this particular 
field. The knowledge and under- 
standing of industry problems and 
needs will be invaluable assets in 
preparing future advertising mate- 
rial directed to this market. e 
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interest in raw materials and 

KEY OPERATIONS IN METAL 
FORMING and FABRICATING 
PLANTS is dramatically underlined 
by the results of the survey 


shown below: 


RAW MATERIALS . . . 86.9% RESISTANCE WELDING . 53.3% CLEANING & DEGREASING 32.6% 
STAMPING . ... . 79.0 ARC WELDING ... . 46.2 BARREL FINISHING . . 32.6 
PUMee wc le PAINTING ... . . 44.0 GRINDING ... . . 30.0 
SUB-ASSEMBLY . . . . 66.0 DEBURRING.. . . . . 40.0 SOPs wt le OO 
DIE& TOOL MAKING . . 62.9 FASTENERS ..... 38.7 ES ae 
GENDING. ..... @9 PRE-FINISH COATING. . 35.3 ROLLBENDING. .. . 19.8 
FINAL ASSEMBLY . . . 58.0 POLISHING . ... . 347 COLD ROLL FORMING. _ 19.1 
SHEARING ... . . 57.5 PLATING... . «+ « S324 Ree ie cw FD 


For more information on how METAL FORMING and FABRICATING’S new franchised circulation can help you sell 
more of your products— write today... 


METAL FORMING and FABRICATING 


A Watson Publication 
201 N. Wells Street + Chicago 6, Illinois 


WRITE, WIRE OR CALL COLLECT (STATE 2-4121) TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
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By Norman Weissman 
Ruder & Finn, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


= Just last week an editor, in tell- 
ing us how much he liked one of 
our case history stories, requested 
photos to illustrate. The right kind 
of photos were unavailable, and 
could not be obtained in time to 
meet the magazine’s tight deadline. 
So the story is going to appear with- 
out illustrations—a mere shadow of 
what it would have been if the com- 
pany had been able to provide a 
bare minimum of good art to help 
sell the story. 

Actually we were lucky in this 
instance. More often than not, such 
a story, without illustrations, would 
get the axe. 

This serves as an excellent ex- 
ample to point up the special need 
today for companies to offer quality 
photographs to illustrate case his- 
tory application stories. The reason 
is simple: photos tell the story fast- 
er. They help give the reader a sense 
of participation. They serve as proof 
that there is truth in the article 
which they are illustrating. Every 
editor is looking for good photos, 
and in more and more cases, he is 
rejecting articles on the basis of the 
illustrative material that goes along 
with it. 


How to get better photos 
fo illustrate case histories 


You can improve good case history stories with good 


case history photos—and here’s a simple, step-by-step 


system for getting better, more useable photos 


So how do you do a better job of 
creating the final photos that help 
sell stories—as well as your prod- 
ucts? It is not difficult. It just re- 
quires that you sit down and de- 
termine beforehand what you need 
to tell your products’ story—and go 
after it on a systematic basis. This 
will insure that when the article 
need arises, you’ve got the goods. 

The first step is to begin docu- 
menting, through photographs, the 
various outstanding jobs done by 
your organization. This is really 
simple. You need only three things: 
A photographer, photo specifications, 
and a photo file. 


The photographer . . If most of 
your business is local, you can em- 
ploy a local photographer to do all 
of your. industrial photography 
work. In most cases it will pay you 
to stick with a single person, be- 
cause of the specialized nature of 
the work, and the experience which 
the single photographer can gain 
through the months and years in 
working on your problem. 

If a majority of your work is out 
of town, making it impractical for 
you to have one of your company 
employes or a local man take all 
your photos, you can utilize one of 
the many excellent field photo serv- 


30-second summary: With advance planning you can determine pre- 
cisely what type of photos best illustrate your product's features—-and 
then get these photos on a systematic basis. This article outlines a 
workable system and spells out the mechanics of operating it, including 
tips on getting photographers, setting photo specifications, creating a 
photo file. cmd what to avoid in photo content and composition. 
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ices available in the country. 

A number of these organizations 
can offer service almost anywhere 
in the country (or in the world, for 
that matter), to your specifications. 
The cost will depend on how far 
the photographer has to travel to 
reach the shooting location, and how 
much time he must spend on the 
job once he gets there. A good rule 
of thumb is approximately $100 per 
case history job. 


Photo specifications . . You can 
outline very easily the kind of 
photos you want your photographer 
to take. In order to specify, let’s look 
at this from the editor’s viewpoint. 

He wants photos to tell a story— 
your story. If you make a product 
that improves a plant building, you 
must have before and after shots. 
If you show merely the after ver- 
sion, the editor has no graphic pic- 
ture of how much improvement your 
product has made in plant opera- 
tion. And you don’t have a strong 
case for your own product for his 
readers—regardless of how many 
words you take to describe the won- 
derful results obtained with your 
product. 

If you sell a device for a piece of 
equipment that is easy to install, 
take a shot—highlighting the in- 
stallation—in each customer plant. 
It would help substantially to illus- 
trate that story, and will further 
improve the in-plant flavor of the 
story. 

Also, in order to indicate the kind 
of operation in which your custom- 
er is involved, it’s always a good 
idea to includé a plant exterior. 

Continued on page 188 
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Very often the publications—par- 
ticularly in the vertical fields—like 
to utilize such a photograph in giv- 
ing their readers a graphic indica- 
tion of the scope of operations in a 
particular plant. 


The photo file . . The third im- 
portant need is the establishment 
of a photo file. Once you get under 
Way on your program of selecting 
case history illustration material, 
you may find that it gets a little 
out of hand. There are a few simple 
procedures to follow, which will 
simplify your operations: 


© Set up a card file .. . A separate 
card for each installation. On the 
card indicate what pictures have 
been taken. Assign a number to 
each. 


@ Set up a photo file . . . The sim- 
plest means to do this is probably 
the best. You can use manila en- 
velopes—a separate envelope for 
each installation. On the outside of 
the envelope can be printed the 
name of the installation and the 
numbers of the photographs con- 
tained inside. 


© Identify each photo... It’s al- 
ways a good idea to have a caption 
for each photograph pasted to the 
back of the master copy. This way, 
there’s no chance of captions get- 
ting loose from the photographs, 
and causing you any embarrass- 
ment later on. These captions, in 
all cases, should completely de- 
scribe the photo. 


© A master file . . . The photos in 
the manila envelopes should never 
be given away. They are your mas- 
ter file. If you need additional.copies 
of any print, they can be ordered 
directly from the photographer, or 
if you need large numbers of any 
particular copy, photo prints can 
be made at a very low cost. 
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Things to watch for . . In going 
over files of photos, the following 
are the most common failings which 
we noted—even when rigid case 
history documentation programs 
were being followed to the letter. 


© Don’t watch the birdie .. . When 
subjects of industrial photos are 
looking right into the camera lens, 
you can pretty well give up on use 
of that photo in a publication. Such 
pictures seldom get into print in a 
magazine, because they make the 
entire story look ridiculous to the 
reader. 


© Beware of those name plates... 
If you’ve got a piece of machinery 
that supports a beautiful name plate, 
don’t let your photographer waste 
half his time trying to figure out 
how to make sure that the name 
plate is the most prominent ele- 
ment in the photograph. This is 
commonly done by photographers 
who think that this is a way to 
please their client. In some cases it 
is. But, without exception, it fails to 
please the editor. 


© Use people where possible .. . 
Many photographers make the big 
mistake of taking plant shots or 
building photos which are devoid of 
people. There is no better way to 
make a dull looking photo—or a 
dull looking page in a magazine. 
Photos that include workers or em- 


ployes in natural poses are much 
better. They lend further authority 
to the validity of the story which 
they illustrate. 


@ Watch settings for photos... 
Whatever you do, don’t ask your 
photographer to “pretty up” a plant 
area to the point where it looks 
like a doctor’s office or the high 
school gym. The editor is looking 
for photos that depict plant sur- 
roundings as they actually are. 

This mistake is so often made 
that the remark recently made by 
an editor is quite typical. We were 
looking at some very good quality 
photographs—that, unfortunately 
were “over-staged.” The editor 
said: 

“Don’t these folks realize that my 
readers would laugh at photos like 
these? They don’t look any more 
like a manufacturing plant than a 
bowling alley. Can’t use ’em.” 


® Beware of retouching . . . The 
editor wants photos as the camera 
saw the subject. He doesn’t want 
to have his visual material ob- 
scured by some heavy handed 
wielder of the airbrush. Send the 
editor the print as it was made from 
the negative—and suggest cropping 
or retouching where you feel it’s 
necessary. You can generally get 
excellent cooperation and real ap- 
preciation if you handle the matter 
of retouching in this way. * 





Identifies metals . 
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adget from U. S. copper pro- 
ducers in cooperation with Copper & Brass Research Associa- 
tion, New York, has magnetic end for distinguishing non-mag- 
netic solid copper or brass from plated magnetic imitations. 
Small knife inside is for ‘destructive testing’’ of lesser metals 
with other artificial surface finishes. 
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enclosed in all 23,000 copies of the 1958 MacRAE's. 
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engineering, production and purchasing executives 
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87.4% of these decision-making executives stated they 
use MacRAE’s first in seeking sources for products 
they need and want to buy. 
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the Usership Survey. Ask to see it. A 5-minute study will give 
you facts you need in planning increased sales to industry. 


Again in 1959, MacRAE’s 23,000 
circulation (21,500 all industrial) 
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most selective, lowest cost 
industrial coverage per issue of 
any directory. 


1959 forms close soon. Remind 
your agency. Reserve space NOW. 
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It could be you 


DANGER lurks in 


faise sales claims 


* When is o promotional claim a ‘warranty?’ 


© Must it be put in writing? 


® How does the court decide? 


By Albert Woodruff Gray 


a When is a sales claim, verbal or 
written, an actual warranty? And 
when is it a mere “sales pitch’— 
understood as such by both buyer 
and seller and not to be taken too 
seriously? 

The dividing line between the 
two is thin, indeed. But a number 
of court decisions in damage suits, 
brought by buyers against the 
purveyors of misleading advertis- 
ing, spell a warning: Proceed with 
caution. 

In the catalog of a wire rope 
manufacturer was this statement: 
“The highest type of wire rope con- 
struction plus quality of material 
is represented by Patent Flattened 
Strand Hercules Wire Rope. This 
combination of material and con- 
struction produces the supreme 
product of rope making. The ma- 
terial combines strength, elasticity, 
toughness and flexibility in correct 
proportions for service durability. 





“It is a wire rope unequalled in 
strength by any other rope of the 
same size for the same purpose. In 
all the years of logging with wire 
rope in every section of timber 


country and. under all of the various 
conditions, the Hercules wire rope 
has held place as the most efficient 
logging rope manufactured. It pos- 
sesses the greatest measure of all 
the essentials for this class of serv- 
ice. 
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Rope of this manufacturer was 
purchased by a logging company in 
the Northwest in reliance on these 
catalog statements, supplemented by 
the representations of the sales- 
man. Camps of the company, after 
the installation of this rope, were 
shut down half the time due to 
breakage and inferior quality. This 
one-inch rope so far failed in per- 
formance compared with a seven- 
eights-inch line of another manu- 
facturer, which on the same work 
functioned without delay, that the 
use of the inch rope was abandoned. 


Decision upheld . . Judgment in 
a suit brought for 
this breach of warranty was ap- 
pealed by the advertiser. By the 
Supreme Court of the State of 
Washington, that judgment award- 
ing damages to the purchaser was 
affirmed with this statement, 
“The agent of the manufacturer 
carried along with him and de- 
livered to the purchaser the man- 
ufacturer’s own printed matter con- 
taining almost the same guarantee 
that was made as to the quality of 
the wire rope and its ability to stand 
use, except that the salesman went 
somewhat further and guaranteed 
the wire rope to be of the kind 
necessary for the customer’s use. 
“The affirmations contained in the 
catalog express war- 


damages for 


constituted 





ranties when the purchaser had 
knowledge thereof and acted there- 
on. We immaterial 
whether’ the 
shown by the statements and rep- 
resentations made in the catalog 
of the rope manufacturer or those 
made by the salesman. They were 
to all intents and purposes the 
same and induced the purchase.” 
Recently the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania had before it a con- 
troversy of this same character. De- 
scribed in the catalog of a boiler 
manufacturer, a Steam-Pak Gen- 
erator SPL-50-5, was offered to the 
trade with the statement that it had 
a specified heating capacity of 7300 
EDR steam per hour. It had ac- 
tually no capacity commensurate 
with this statement in the catalog. 
In a suit brought by the purchaser, 
judgment was recovered against the 
manufacturer, which it appealed. 


consider it 
guarantee be that 





What is a warranty? . . In many 
of the states, a statute has been en- 
acted known as the Uniform Sales 
Act which provides in substance, 
“Any affirmation of fact or any 
promise by the seller relating to 
the goods is an express warranty if 
the natural tendency of such affir- 
mation or promise is to induce the 
buyer to purchase the goods and 
if the buyer purchases the goods 
relying thereon.” 

To this statement of the law is 
added the exception, “No affirma- 
tion of the value of the goods nor 
any statement purporting to be a 
statement of the seller’s opinion only 
shall, be considered as a warranty.” 
Further, in the states in which such 


Yontinued on page 192 


More than one purchaser has brought suit for damages 
against a manufacturer for making false or misleading 
product claims. And more than one has won. Further- 
more, the misleading claim need not necessarily be in 


writing. In this article are cited some of these cases, the 
courts’ decisions, and how these decisions were arrived at. You may be 


surprised at some of the results. 
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statutes have not been enacted, the 
courts generally have followed this 
law in their decisions relating to 
advertising and catalog representa- 
tions of facts. 

In the decision of the appeal by 
the boiler manufacturer in Pennsyl- 
vania, the court said, in affirming 
the judgment, that the qualified 
statement of capacity made in writ- 
ing by the manufacturer constituted 
an express warranty under this 
sales act. 

Efforts have been made frequent- 
ly to evade the liability for mis- 
statements of fact of this character 
by stipulations restricting war- 
ranties and the consequent liability 
of the advertiser. In the purchase 
of the boiler from this Pennsylvania 
manufacturer, there was a stipula- 
tion on the part of the seller that 
defective parts would be replaced 
without charge, supplemented with, 
“The foregoing guarantee con- 
stitutes the only guarantee or war- 
ranty given or assumed by the 
manufacturer and it is agreed that 


there are no implied warranties.” 


Court comments . . Of the attempt 
of the manufacturer to use this 
stipulation as a protection in a suit 
brought by the purchaser, the 
Pennsylvania court made the com- 
ment, “We cannot refrain from 
pointing out that if a manufacturer 
could escape all liability for future 
warranties by an agreement exclud- 
ing them, it would ofttimes be in- 
jurious if not disastrous to the busi- 
ness world and would open wide 
the door to fraudulent misrepre- 
sentations. 

“We decide this case on the 
ground that the protective and ex- 
clusion clause in question relates 
only to prior or contemporaneous or 
present express warranties. Such an 
exclusion provision, while valid as 
hereinbefore set forth, must be 
strictly construed, and so construed 
we have no doubt that it was not 
intended to apply and did not ap- 
ply to future express warranties 
which the manufacturer might make 
to the distributor or to others pur- 
chasing its product in_ reliance 
thereon.” 
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This same defense was set up by 
an advertiser in a lawsuit in the 
Ohio courts. The suit was brought 
by a purchaser relying on_ this 
statement of facts in an advertise- 
ment: 

“Packard Motor Cars. Used. 
Truck Bulletin. Do you know that 
a high grade used truck rebuilt 
and renewed is a better buy and of 
more substantial value than a cheap 
new truck? A rebuilt Packard is 
practically a new truck as far as 
wearing qualities and _ operating 
efficiency is concerned. A_ rebuilt 
Packard carries the same warranty 
as a new truck.” 





Waiver misfires . . The customer 
purchased the truck. Within a short 
time he owed this dealer, for re- 
pairs, 20% of the purchase price 
of the truck. When he refused to 
pay, the dealer sued. To meet the 
defense of a breach of warranty 
set out in this advertisements, the 
dealer depended on this clause of 
the purchase contract, “All prom- 
ises, verbal understandings or 
agreements of any kind relating to 
this purchase not specified herein 
are hereby expressly waived.” 

In a judgment 
against the purchaser for these re- 
pairs, the Ohio court said of ad- 
vertising of this character, “It is 
quite clear and conclusive that the 
language in the written order or 
contract of sale, ‘all promises, ver- 
bal agreements or agreements of 
any kind pertaining to this purchase 
not specified herein are hereby ex- 
pressly waived,’ relates solely to the 
special contracts or arrangements 
expressly made by the parties out- 
side of the general custom or usage 
in such sale of goods. It in no wise 
negates or nullifies the things or 
matters set forth by the Packard 
Motor Company in its general 
newspaper ads.” 


reversal of a 


Mere scraps of paper. . “There 
is entirely too much disregard fot 
law and truth in the business, so- 
cial and political world today,” the 


court continued. “I am using this 
term in its broad sense. Constitu- 
tions, statutes, sound legal and 
ethical principles are becoming lit- 
tle more than mere scraps of paper, 
not only between individuals but 
among states and nations. It is time 
to hold men to their primary en- 
gagements to tell the truth and ob- 
serve the law of common honesty 
and fair dealing. Such a change, in 
my judgment, would not be so much 
in the line of revolution as in the 
line of reasonable reform. Honest 
men need not fear it; dishonest men 
should be kept in fear of it.” 

This liability of an advertiser 
only arises however, when the sell- 
er’s expression of prophecy, of hope 
and belief has gone beyond the 
permissible field of sales talk and, 
instead of opinions, the advertising 
statements have become statements 
of fact. It was one time said by 
Justice Holmes of the United States 
Supreme Court, “It is settled that 
the law does not exact good faith 
of a seller in those vague com- 
mendations of his which 
manifestly are open to differences 
of opinion—which do not employ 
untrue assertions concerning mat- 
ters of direct observation and as 
to which it always has been under- 
stood the world over that such 
statements are to be distrusted. The 
rule of law is hardly to be regarded 
when it is considered how easily 
and insensibly words of hope or 
expectation are converted by an 
interested memory into statements 
of quality and value when the ex- 
pectation has been disappointed.” 


wares 


The credulous suffer . . This ob- 
servation was supplemented 30 
years later by the Federal Court 
of Appeals’ statement, “There are 
some kinds of talk which no sensi- 
ble man takes seriously and, if he 
does so, he suffers for his credulity. 
If we were all scrupulously honest, 
it would not be so, but, as it is, 
neither party usually believes what 
the seller says about his own opin- 
ions and each knows it. 

“Such statements, like the claims 
of campaign managers before elec- 
tion, are rather designed to allay 
the suspicion which would attend 
their absence than to be understood 
as having any relation to objective 
truth.” * 





STORYBOOK CRUISES... 


across the Equator . . . lure vaca- 
tioners to sail on the new 1958 
luxury liners, “Santa Rosa,” 
“Brasil” and their two sister ships. 
All four go into service this year. 
Still to come are two big U. S. flag 
luxury liners to cost $185 million, 
and a program of additional pas- 
senger ships reaching into the 
1970’s! Here’s business for a wide 
range of products — Your oppor- 
tunity to make sales, if you keep 
in front of the industry’s buyers 
through the publication they 
choose over all others — Marine 
Engineering/Log.* 


STORY FOR INDUSTRY 


Nothing like a new liner to sharpen 
the interest of marine men. They 
want the story in full — all about 
the design, construction, hull, 
machinery, interiors, equipment. 
They get it in ME/Log. Here every 
important U. S.-built ship of the 
20th century has been fully de- 
scribed. ME/Log’s ship descrip- 
tions are recognized industry 
references. See for yourself in 
September’s “Santa Rosa” num- 
ber... and look ahead to the 
“Brasil” feature in December. It’s 
a special opportunity for you, if 
your products are aboard. Get 
ME/Log’s whole story now! 





..-in Marine Engineering/Log o 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER PUBLICATION .~ 30 Church Street, New York 7, New York 


*The only marine magazine offering independ- 
ent readership surveys (Mills Shepard, inc.) 








By Louis J. DeRose“ 


# When the Army announced this 
year that it was joining the other 
services in utilizing the weapons 
system concept of procurement, a 
whole new set of ground rules was 
laid down to suppliers now selling— 
or who hope in the future to sell— 
the aircraft and missile manufac- 
turers. 

This concept alters procurement 
responsibility at the government 
level. Accordingly, it influences pro- 
curement anc purchasing activities 
all the way clown the supply pyra- 
mid. 

To thoroughly understand the 
procurement picture in this field, 
a prospective supplier must realize 
that the market is unique. 

Its philosophy and methods of 
buying, for example, are basically 
different from those of other indus- 
trial customers. 


Unusual characteristics . . Here 
are some of the factors that make 
aircraft and missile procurement 
distinctive. 

® The industry is a captive one. It 
is captive to the extent that from 
85% to 90% of its sales are made to 


*Mr. DeRose orerates his own consulting 
firm, specializing in purchasing and ma- 
terials management. In addition, spon- 
sored by the Aircraft Industries Assn., 
with participation by 52 companies plus 
Air Force and Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 
contracting and procurement officers, he 
has been conducting a course for aircraft 
and missile buyers at Fordham University. 
Mr. DeRose is also editorial advisor to 
Aeronautical Procurement magazine. 
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A look at procurement 


a single customer, the government. 

Because this customer spends the 
public’s money he is a cautious one. 
He rigidly defines the conditions 
under which he buys. He imposes 
similar requirements on all others 
who buy on his behalf, such as his 
prime contractors. 

The result is a set of industry 
ground-rules concerning cost defi- 
nition, profit limitations, sales and 
marketing practices, source selec- 
tion and qualification, record-keep- 
ing and financial accountability, to 
mention afew. 

With the addition of bureaucratic 
red-tape and the constant surveil- 
lance of public and private watch- 
dog groups, it becomes apparent 
that the industry does business in 
a glass house. 
© The industry is a fluctuating one. 
Government expenditures for air- 
craft went from $587 million in 1941 
to $12.8 billion in 1944. They fell to 
$593 million in 1947, only to climb 
to $9.2 billion in 1954. They are cur- 
rently around $7.8 billion and are 
on the way up again to $13.5 billion 
for 1959 and 1960. 

The ability of the industry to do 
long-range market forecasting is 
seriously limited. A basic problem 
is that production is subject to con- 
gressional interpretation of pre- 
paredness needs and world political 
changes. 

The industry, as a result, is wary 
of making long-term commitments. 
It is reluctant to take long-term 
financial risks. It achieves its prod- 
uct through the medium of pro- 


curement, rather than investment in 
plant and facilities. 

Within this pattern, the indus- 
try’s makeup changes constantly. 
New suppliers, new materials, bet- 
ter components and processes en- 
ter the field every day. Result: the 
industry is a complex network of 
specialty producers and _ subcon- 
tractors. It is a vast job-shop whose 
purpose is to make everything it 
produces today obsolete tomorrow. 

Because of these factors, the 
aeronautical industry has developed 
a unique philosophy of procure- 
ment. It is expressed in practices 
and organizational patterns which 
typify the buying function in ma- 
jor companies throughout the in- 
dustry. Some of the more important 
features are cited below. 


Military influence . . Practices are 
based on military procurement ob- 
jectives. 

While it isn’t required by law, the 
aeronautical industry follows the 
practices set up by its one big cus- 
tomer for its own dealings with sup- 
pliers. So it is standard operating 
procedure to: 

e Avoid single sources whenever 
possible and to promote wide com- 
petitive bidding and negotiation. 
© Establish broad enough specifica- 
tion and design requirements to per- 
mit multiple sourcing and inter- 
changeability. 

® Buy design and tooling separate- 
ly from the product when possible. 
® Make commitments on a con- 
tract-by-contract (release) basis, 





To sell successfully in this rapidly changing market, 


suppliers need facts on the buying practices and procedures 


of those who comprise the industry. Here is an analysis of 


procurement policies and their significance to sellers 


—inmn the aircraft and missile market 


instead of on a long-term, open-end 
basis. 

® Use price and cost analysis in 
evaluating bid proposals. 

® Seek contract terms and condi- 
tions like those already conceded. 
e Avoid any procurement situation 
that might lead to criticism (by 
Congress, the military or the pub- 
lic) later on. 


New concept. . Procurement con- 
stitutes a major function in product 
design and performance. 

Under the weapons system con- 
cept, a prime contractor is given 
complete responsibility for the de- 
velopment and production of a wea- 
pon system—such as aircraft or 
missile—and its support equipment. 

Previously, the military provided 
important sub-systems, components 
and accessories to the prime con- 
tractor as “government furnished 
equipment.” This meant that the 
government negotiated separate 
contracts with each supplier whose 
products were then consigned to the 
prime contractor for final assembly. 

As weapons and their systems 
grew more complex, it became in- 
creasingly impossible to get a com- 
patible system through a collection 


of consigned incompatible equip- 
ment. This is one of the chief rea- 
sons why the services now look to 
the prime contractor to take on the 
responsibility of complete weapons 
development and procurement. 

Naturally, no single contractor 
possesses the facilities, the skills and 
know-how to design and produce a 
complete weapon system. He relies 
upon the technology of suppliers in 
the electronics, metallurgy, hydrau- 
lic and many other fields. 

A prime contractor successfully 
develops a weapon system through 
buying, effectively, the products and 
services of specialty suppliers. He 
coordinates them with the design 
objectives of the weapon. The im- 
portance of the procurement func- 
tion is readily apparent when this 
is recognized. 

Between 50%-60% of the prime 
contractor’s total sales dollar is 
spent for purchased materials and 
supplies in the aeronautical indus- 
try. Because of this, management 
assigns procurement a co-equal role 
in the design-production procure- 
ment team. This balance provides 
the means for making weapons sys- 
tem responsibility feasible and 
practicable. 


30-second summary: Highlighting the rapidly changing market char- 
acteristics, the author of this article discusses the role of procurement 
personnel in the aircraft and missile industry. The industry's ‘‘customer’’ 
is analyzed in terms of needs, requirements and production procedures. 
In the author's opinion, the procurement function constitutes a vital 
consideration for those selling to the industry. 


Changing objectives .. Procure- 
ment objectives change as the prod- 
uct advances. The industry goes 
through the  research-prototype- 
production cycle over and over, 
as indicated by the chart (see next 
page) titled “Product Development 
Cycle.” In each phase, procure- 
ment’s objectives change. 
® In R&D, procurement’s primary 
purpose is to establish the feasibility 
of obtaining the actual hardware. 
Most companies set up a separate 
procurement department team for 
experimental R&D buying. Buying 
is done with an eye on vendors’ 
capabilities for follow-up produc- 
tion needs. Technical considerations 
are paramount. Procurement will 
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Production Development Cycle 


Period trom evelopment thru tinal production varies om 3 to 7 years 
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pay for superior know-how and 
errors, if any, are on the safe side. 
@ In the prototype phase, time is 
the key. With feasibility estab- 
lished, testing and evaluation are 
needed to prove performance. 
@ With the production phase, de- 
sign is frozen (or at least jelled) 
and few variations from the stand- 
ard are permitted. Schedules are 
set and profit factors come up strong. 
Although R&D procurement leans 
towards technical influences, pro- 
duction procurement is heavily cost 
influenced: cost reduction is the 
prime goal. Since most R&D dollars 
are spent for non-standard, made- 
to-order assemblies and components, 
first prices usually reflect design, 
tooling, test and make-ready costs. 
But procurement’s presumption is 
that these costs will be liquidated 
over initial runs, and their cost 
analyses take this into account. 
Later orders: will follow some ap- 
propriate learning curve to estab- 
lish decreasing costs per unit. 


Group participation . . Procure- 
ment decisions are team actions. It 
takes a combination of backgrounds 
and skills to determine what to buy 
and how to buy it. 

The speed of the design-to-obso- 
lescence cycle and differences in 
buying emphasis at various phases 
of it, may cell for engineering, pro- 
duction, financial and accounting 
people, in addition to the purchas- 
ing representative. The chart at 
right, entitled “Typical Materials or 
Procurement. Department,”  illus- 
trates the interrelationship of those 
comprising the group. 

By corporate charter, the pro- 
curement unit selects and evaluates 
sources, solicits quotations, nego- 
tiates prices and administers con- 
tracts. It is the only department 
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permitted to commit the company 
to buying action. Like any team, it 
has specialists to take prominent 
action in specific cases. 

For example, when _ extensive 
engineering is involved on complex 
systems, it is common to permit fre- 
quent and direct engineering con- 
tact between supplier and buying 
company. However, progress re- 
ports are furnished to procurement, 
and surveillance is maintained at 
all times over the status of the pro- 
gram or project. 

At the point that “spec” control 
drawings or more detailed drawings 
are made available to suppliers, the 
role of procurement becomes more 
positive, and broader solicitation of 
proposals may be sought. One of 


procurement’s primary responsibili- 
ties is to maintain the lists of quali- 
fied suppliers whom they will select 
to get bids or invitations for design 
proposals. Thus, the signals are still 
called by the team captain, and at 
a certain point in the procurement 
cycle, its responsibility and author- 
ity becomes primary. 


Important facts . . Those who sell 
to the aircraft or missile manufac- 
turers would do well to consider 
these facts: The “customer” is a 
multi-faceted organization; and, he 
is interested in design, performance, 
delivery, reliability and cost at all 
times—but with varying degrees of 
emphasis. 

Although specialists appear to 
make decisions unilaterally, they 
are in fact team decisions. They are 
arrived at by cooperative judgment, 
coordinated by a materials or pro- 
curement activity. Their decisions 
are many times temporary and ex- 
pedient, suitable for the circum- 
stances and demands of the mo- 
ment. They will change as require- 
ments and market conditions change. 

To sell successfully to the air- 
craft and missile industry, the fol- 
lowing points should be considered: 
® Most products except standard 

Continued on page 198 
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Specialization assures concentration 

and concentration accelerates the development 

of knowledge and understanding. It's like cutting 

down on a sales territory. It stimulates work and develops 
more business. 


The narrower field of effort and concentration of a 
specialized advertising agency results in a more intimate 
knowledge of the product. Specialization assures the time 
and interest that brings about closer contact with the 
selling organization and market changes. Because of these 
things there is an ever growing ability to assume greater 
responsibility for advertising work to the relief of the 
client. You have the assurance of maintained interest in 
industrial problems unaffected by any influence from large 
consumer business and the compact organization of the 


specialized agency is equipped to move fast to meet 
changing conditions. 


These are not our ideas, George. They are things that 
have been brought home to us by clients who have found these 
advantages valuable. 


At Russell T. Gray, Inc., the long experience of a 
Company Executive guides the program. The complete staff 
of Russell T. Gray brings the necessary assists of proper 
industrial research, extensive dealer and sales contacts, 
familiarity with competitive products and marketing and a 
background of proved ability in tying up all the 
requirements for a successful advertising campaign. 


Our job is one of stimulating sales. We make our copy 
department a part of the client's sales department. Sales 
ideas and trade language are not lost in a copy pool. The 
men you see are the men that plan and write your advertising. 


Concentration in the form of specialized agency service 
will mean better advertising to any client that comes to us. 
Think it over, George. 


trully your py 
: By wut Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 


backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 

Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 

to make your printed selling produce, is the business of 
RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC., 155 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. Phone: CEntral 6-7750. 
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6 Strategic Issues 
of HOSPITALS 
for 1959 


Plan Now to Reach the 
Greatest Single Group 
of People Who Buy for 
the Recession-Resistant 
Hospital Market 


March 16th — PLANNING & 
CONSTRUCTION ISSUE 

Directed toward hospitals en- 
gaged in or contemplating new 
construction or remodeling pro- 
grams. 

April 16th -— ADMINISTRATIVE 
REVIEWS ISSUE 

Featuring annual summaries of 
new ideas and techniques of 
special interest to hospital ad- 
ministrators and department 
heads. 


July 1st — SMALLER HOSPITALS 


ISSUE 

Of particular appeal to key hos- 
pital personnel of hospitals with 
fewer than 100 beds, approxi- 
mately 609% of the nation’s hos- 
pitals. 

July 16th -— CONVENTION 
PROGRAM ISSUE 

Of great interest to hospital 
executive personnel who will at- 
tend the 6)st A.H.A. Convention 
in New York City, August 24-27, 
1959. 


August Ist — GUIDE ISSUE 


In two parts. Part I contains 
general news and features. Part 
If contains facts and figures on 
hospitals, “the most-often-re- 
ferred-to volume in _ hospital 
literature.” 


September Ist — CONVENTION 
REPORT ISSUE 


4 detailed report on all im- 
portant developments and activ- 
ities taking place during the 
A.H.A. Convention. 


GREATEST CIRCULATION 
LOWEST RATE PER 1,000 READERS 


SEND FOR 
FACT SHEET, 
“THE HOSPITAL 
MARKET”, AND 
SAMPLE COPY 
OF HOSPITALS 


@HOSPITALS 


18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Hlinois 
Journal of the American Hospital Association 
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ly specialized producer. 


unlimited.’’ 





‘‘A moving force now changing the industrial picture is the 
weapon system concept. We cannot afford to temper the 
competition at top weapon system level to the small or high- 


‘‘What is not generally realized is that opportunities for 
this type of producer in the subcontracting market are almost 


Vice Commander, Air Materiel Command 


Excerpt from a speech by 
Lt. Gen. William F. McKee, USAF 











PROCUREMENT. . 


continued from p. 196 


parts are not bought “off the shelf.” 
They are custom designed to meet 
the specific needs of the weapon. 
Potential users are not buying a 
particular advertised product. Users 
are buying the design know-how 
and production capability that the 
advertised product suggests. For 
this reason, product identification 
and company identification are of 
prime importance. 
@ Many advertisers to the indus- 
try will find that they may be called 
in to design and produce products 
about which they have no previous 
knowledge. 
e There is no sale unless procure- 
ment or purchasing concurs. It is 
the only function that can commit 
a prime contractor to a _ supplier, 
whether it is for research and de- 
velopment, prototype or follow-on 
production requirements. 
e All prime contractor procure- 
ment manuals require all sales con- 
tacts to be through purchasing. This 
is a management-backed policy that 
is being enforced with increasing 
emphasis as the weapons system 
concept progresses to a more or less 
universal system. 
® Engineering dominates qualifica- 
tion of the product, but procurement 
dominates selection and qualifica- 
tion of the source. 
@ It is good selling wisdom for a 
supplier never to give the impres- 
sion that he is avoiding the scruti- 
nizing procurement function. Re- 
member, it is possible to sell engi- 
neering and still not get a contract. 
© In connection with long lead time, 
complex equipment and systems, the 
procurement function will make an 


evaluation of a supplier source long 
before engineering lead time is 
permitted to be consumed. 

@ Remember that in some product 
areas alternate sources of supply are 
used. Second source business is just 
as profitable as first source where 
companies will buy from more than 
one source. 

® Getting a product or component 
on a prototype or having one of 
your own prototype products ac- 
cepted is only a foot in the door. 
It is not a guarantee of follow-on 
production orders. 

e Companies with multi-range 
products run the danger of being 
recognized for capability in one area 
but not in others. Identification of 
all major phases of capability and 
know-how is recommended for 
greatest sales possibilities. 

® Multi-product identification is 
particularly important at the pro- 
curement level. It is at this level 
that there is a recognition of the 
advantages af doing business with 
one source instead of many. 

Points to remember. . Successful 
suppliers to the aircraft and missile 
industry must: 

1. Be flexible to meet the continual 
change in procurement 
and demand; 


emphasis 


2. Appreciate the varied require- 
ments of the design-to-production 
cycle; 

3. Evaluate the importance of each 
function at each phase of the cycle; 
4. Be capable of demonstrating de- 
sign excellence, product reliability, 
production efficiency, and cost con- 
trol; 

5. Acknowledge the importance of 
the procurement team, and direct 
marketing attention to each mem- 
ber. cs 








pes 
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New indoor filter pools at Louisville’s water treatment plant 4 


HENRY M. GERBER 


Will Louisville’s $12 Million 
Program Increase Your Municipal Sales ? 


Louisville, Kentucky, (pop. 369,129) is spend- 
ing $12,000,000 to double its water supply 
facilities. To get a piece of this business you'll 
have to make your sale to the city-owned Louis- 
ville Water Company and its President, Henry 
M. Gerber. And there’s more than one way 
through Mr. Gerber’s door. 


The Louisville police will not arrest your 
salesman for trying to call on Mr. Gerber, but 
sometimes he is pretty busy. That’s why over 400 
manufacturers advertise in THE AMERICAN 
CITY each year, because they know it’s an easy 
way through the doors of municipal engineers 
and managers. Mr. Gerber says: “I find THE 
AMERICAN CITY extremely valuable, because 
its engineering articles on water works problems 
are so practical. Advertising in THE AMERI- 
CAN CITY convinces me of the reliability of 
the suppliers and has influenced purchasing 
decisions.” 

Louisville will keep on growing. Mr. Gerber 
will keep on reading THE AMERICAN CITY. 
Make sure he sees your ad, 12 times a year. 





The 
American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16,N.Y. 
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THE QUESTION OF BEING EVERYWHERE AT ONCE 


Actually the question is how to be everywhere you should be without 
wasting time and money. Particularly everywhere in the forest products 
industry — as big geographically as it is financially. Is it possible to 
cover such a mammoth market without wasting circulation? 

IT IS WITH THE LUMBERMAN* AND THE TIMBERMAN*, 

HERE ARE THREE GOOD REASONS WHY; 

1 Their paid subscribers are personally selected and sold to give an accurate 
cross section of every management capacity in every important producing 
region. As such, they are the only truly national publications in their field. 

2 The natural division of the forest products industry into these two separate 
publications offers the unique economy of selective marketing. THE TIMBERMAN 
reaches those men who actually grow and harvest this giant crop... 

THE LUMBERMAN, the men who make it into usable material. 

3 They guarantee to go everywhere they’re supposed to, with paid 
circulation — independently audited circulation, as effective a bond for 

your advertising as a surety bond on an employee. 


For complete information on markets served by THE LUMBERMAN, 
THE TIMBERMAN or any other Miller Freeman publication, you are 
cordially invited to write or phone the home office nearest you. 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO, 500 HOWARD ST., EX 7-1881 + LOS ANGELES, 3501 EAGLE ROCK BLVD., CL 5-7194 + CHICAGO, 1791 HOWARD ST., RO 4-3420 
CLEVELAND, 4500 EUCLID AVE., EX 1-4180 +» SEATTLE, 71 COLUMBIA ST.,MA 1626 * PORTLAND, ORE., 731 S.W. OAK ST., CA 2-1314 
VANCOUVER, B.C., 402 PENDER ST. W., MA 7287 » ATLANTA, 2640 WINDING LANE, N.E., ME 6-2385 

NEW YORK, 370 LEXINGTON AVE., MU 3-9294 + LONDON W 1, ENG., 25 MONTAGU SQ., WE 3624 
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MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


Wester® 


BAKER 


Pyramid finds 


Unified ad campaign 
selis diverse markets 


introducing two new products to a multiple market 
must be done with care if you want the products to 


remain associated with one another . . and with you 


e Ever try introducing related but 
different products to a mixed group 
of horizontal and vertical markets— 
use over a dozen business publica- 
tions to do it . . . and still tie them 
to one another and to the corporate 
image? 

It can be done. It was—by a North 
Bergen, N. J., manufacturer of elec- 
tronic components. 

Pyramid Electric Company manu- 
factures capacitors and selenium 
rectifiers. Early this year the com- 
pany introduced two new capaci- 
tors. Both components—one of tan- 
talum, the other molded Mylar— 
were designed for a wide variety of 
applications. 

The ad program needed “univer- 
sal” appeal. Both products were de- 
signed for future developments in 
both the military and electronics 
fields. They were also intended as 
replacements for currently-used ca- 
pacitors in the original equipment 
and industrial replacement markets. 


Coordination . . Once the basic 
market analysis was completed, the 


next step was a coordinated mar- 
keting program. During all phases 
of market research the company’s 
Jobber Div. sales department and 
its engineering research and de- 
velopment department worked 
hand-in-glove with the company’s 
advertising agency, Burton Browne, 
New York. 

A flexible budget was proposed. 
This was to allow for rapid market 
expansion plus increased distribu- 
tion of the Mylar capacitor among 
industrial jobbers, parts jobbers and 
radio-tv servicemen. 

For the advertising program, a 
broad selection of media was neces- 
sary. This was to assure adequate 
impact at all levels of the military, 
industrial, O.E.M., and replacement 
markets. 

Advertising had to be designed to 
create a product image both hor- 
izontally and vertically in all mar- 
kets. Also, it was decided that in 
several markets, both new products 
would need simultaneous promotion. 

The Burton Browne art depart- 
ment developed a basic ad design 


on? 


Continued on page 2 


30-second summary .. When Pyramid Electric Co. introduced two 





new electronic components, the handling of the introductory advertising 
campaign was a major problem. Both products, similar but different in 
application, were designed for a broad base of markets. Some ads were 
to feature only one new product, others both. They were to vary in 
size from fractionals to full pages. Despite these variables, the company 
insisted the entire campaign have unity and easy identification. An un- 


usual, basic ad design added much to the campaign’s success. 
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They ask themselves: “What's in it for me?” 
A man who reads his business publication 
reads with a purpose. He reads, not for 
pleasure, but for his own profit. He searches 
exhaustively for pertinent facts. For fresh 
solutions to old problems. For information 
he must have to make decisions. 


And—what’s most important to you—he 
reads the advertising in his businesspaper 
with the same intense concentration he 
devotes to the editorial pages. So. . . con- 
centrate your sales message on the man who 
means business. Reach him where he works 
—in the pages of his businesspaper. 


No advertising is better than the business- 
paper it appears in. As an advertising expert, 
you know that a publication’s effectiveness as an 
advertising medium depends on its editorial 
strength. You know that your advertising gets 








MEN WHO READ BUSINESSPAPERS MEAN BUSINESS 


maximum results only in the publication with the 
greatest editorial strength. 


How do you recognize these top publications? 
One way is to take note of the ABP symbol—a 
symbol of editorial independence and publishing 
integrity for more than 50 years. Another way: 
check the paid circulation. People pay for business- 
papers they want... and read the businesspapers 
they pay for. All ABP papers are bought and paid 
for. All are members of ABC. Currently, more 
than 3 million subscribers spend more than 
$15,500,000 a year to read them. 


Concentrate your advertising in ABP papers. 
You know they’re businesspapers 
read by men who mean business. 


MOST OF THE BETTER 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


DISPLAY THIS SYMBOL... 





PYRAMID.. appeared include Jobber News & 
Electronic Wholesaling, Parts Job- 
ber & Electronics Distribution, PF 
Reporter, Radio-Electronics, Radio 
& Television Weekly, Service, Elec- 
tronic Technician, Electronic De- 
sign, Proceedings of the I.R.E., Elec- 
tronics, Western Electronic News, 
Parts Show Daily, Electronic Equip- 
ment Engineering and Electronic 
Daily. 
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intended not only to illustrate the 
products themselves, but also to 
permit rapid identification with the 
company which makes them. All 
ads in the campaign contain elon- 
gated line drawings of capacitors in 
silhouette. 

Exact design varies from ad to 


ad according to ad size and shape, 
: * 2 Achievements .. As for the suc- ADVERTISING IN 


but the basic style is the same for 

all. Ads in which both the Mylar cess of the campaign: The first full- 

and the tantalum capacitors are de- page black-and-white capacitor ad BUS IN ESSPAPE RS 
scribed have a “double” ad type published in Electronic Design won 


format with one half of the ad de- the first award for the highest read- M EAN Ss BUSIN ESS 

voted to each product. In these, the ership score in its class for March, 

over-all design is repeated across 1958. 

the page tying the two elements to- Tangible results, too, have been ... especially when your salesmen (or 

gether. scored. Both products are posting your clients’ salesmen) use your adver- 
The ads vary from single column outstanding sales records and are tising in their selling efforts. ABP has 

size and horizontal strips to full- becoming standard products prepared a film to encourage salesmen to 


hi . : a the h ee feeaite’ do just that. The film is called “How to 
page black-and-white, full-page rougmout the entire industria Multiply Yourself.” It’s a full-color 


two-color and full-page four-color. market, according to Pyramid man- strip-film presentation that shows sales- 
Principal media in which they have agement. As observed by A. D. men how your businesspaper advertis- 
Adams, vice-president and general ing works for them... how they can 

manager of Burton Browne’s New follow through on the pre-selling that 

York office, there is no substitute means better selling and more business. 

for a good product—but a good It shows salesmen how advertising opens 

UP TO 1000 MFD-VOLTS product backed by an equally good doors for them. It tells them how to 

LESS THAN 2 100 marketing and advertising program stress the same points in their selling 
A is an unbeatable combination. a that your advertising does ...how to 
make the most of reprints... how to 

follow up leads that advertising has un- 

covered. It explains how advertising does 

away with wasted shoeleather ... how 

advertising fills the bases before the 





IN 
of 


salesman comes to bat. 


Ask for a showing of the new ABP film, 
“How to Multiply Yourself” 


Thousands of salesmen have seen “How to 
Multiply Yourself” in the past month. We'll 
be glad to arrange a showing at your conven- 
ience—or, if you'd like a “preview,” we've 
prepared a booklet version of the film that’s 
Modern . . All ads in Pyramid’s capacitor yours for the asking. Just drop us a line. Or 
campaign have similar basic modern phone the ABP Business Service Department. 
design regardless of size, shape or num- 
ber of colors. Typical samples shown 
here include two vertical half pages bi 


(above), black-and-white full page AS S | Cc IATE D Af 
(right) and horizontal strip (extreme top). 2 
BUSINESS 


Design, depicting capacitors in silhouette, 


varies only according to over-all design PUBLICATIONS 


requirements. 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
1004 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D, C. 
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"YES... Daffin Mobile 
> Feed Processing Service 





a : 


‘and HOLDS MORE CUSTOMERS! | 





Nobody loses . 


A matter of philosophy 


. Daffin’s eight-page sales brochure tells, in 
words and pictures, how owner, farmer and community gain 


Sells an ‘intangible’ 
that weighs nine tons 


A feed processor manufacturer trains his sales reps 
to sell, not a product, but a business philosophy 


= Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
is training its sales representatives 
to sell an “intangible” that weighs 
nine tons! 

That’s the way Charles.A. Isen- 
berger, Daffin advertising manager, 
likes to describe his company’s sales 
philosophy, and the description is 
no mere trick phrase. Daffin manu- 
factures a definitely tangible prod- 
uct—a mobile feed processing plant. 
But the company does not encour- 
age its reps to sell the product as 
such. Instead, they sell a complete 
business of which the feed plant is 
only the working tool. 

Daffin’s new feed mill on wheels 
is designed to be used at the same 
place the feeds are produced—right 
on the farm. Called the “Feedmo- 
bile,” it is composed of a hammer- 
mill, dust collecting system, molasses 
blending system and feed mixer, 
combined on a truck body. If de- 
sired, it can be equipped with a 
corn sheller and extension loading 
elevator for further reducing man- 
power requirements. It is operated 
on a farm-to-farm schedule by its 
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operator-owner, usually a commu- 
nity feed dealer or grain elevator 
operator. 

The underlying theme of the 
Daffin sales philosophy can be 
summed up in a few words, and they 
are words that are particularly ap- 
plicable during a recession: The 
man who invests in a feedmobile is 
benefiting not only himself but the 
entire community. 

To bring this true, but somewhat 
generalized, statement down to 
specifics, Daffin has equipped its 
reps with a colorful, illustrated sales 
brochure to be used in making 
sales presentations to the men in a 
position to invest in this complete 
business package. The Feedmobile 
owner, the brochure points out, is 
investing in a business that will net 
him from $10,000 to $25,000 a year. 
The farmer, in turn, benefits through 
reduced costs in time and labor— 
and what benefits the farmer bene- 
fits the community. Or, as the bro- 
chure puts it, “increased farm in- 
comes are directly reflected in bet- 
ter business for you.” 


by operation of Feedmobile in farm community. Spread shown 
above tells how unit works, advantages of on-the-farm service. 


The “selling an intangible” ap- 
proach to Feedmobile sales offers 
the prospective Feedmobile owner 
a great many “tangibles” in addi- 
tion to the actual product itself. 
Among these are a three-day fac- 
tory training course in operation, 
maintenance, sales and merchan- 
dising; a mobile milling route sys- 
tem kit; bookkeeping material; ad- 
vertising mats, layouts and news 
stories; specially imprinted direct 
mail pieces . . and, Mr. Isenberger 
adds, “untold hours of advice and 
counselling from the Daffin man in 
the field.” Owners have access, too, 
to a network of over 20 Daffin serv- 
ice parts depots. 

“In brief,’ Mr. Isenberger sum- 
marizes, “we train our sales repre- 
sentatives to negotiate as ‘business 
brokers,’ rather than as mere ma- 
chinery salesmen. And, it is precise- 
ly this philosophy that contributes 
most to the company’s progress.” 

An intangible that weighs nine 
tons? It begins to make sense. * 


Compact . . Basic Feedmobile comprises 
hammermill, dust collecting system, 
molasses blender, feed mixer all in one. 
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Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt and Reed, Inc 
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July 7, 1958 
Mr, Philip p, Allen 

President 

Rock Products 

341 Madison Avenue 

New York 17, N.Y, 


Dear Phil; 


As you Know, one of the measurements we used in our 
Evaluation Project! was the analysis of back j 
to see what improvement in for. 

Six years that I've known and y 

it's clear that the Magazine has neve 


"Editorial 
SSues of 


And improvement is Something that doesn't just happen, ,, you've 

§0°t to want it and be Willing to Pay for it, I've always been impressed 
by your constant desire to improve ROCK PRODUCTs,. +» by your use 
of our Editoria) Evaluation yardsticks, our constant and serious 
application of readership Studies Mm editorial] Material, by 
your Consistent efforts to help your editors improve their Product, 





uae In my judgment, ROCK PRODU 


CTS compares favorably with any 
business Publications in any field, J] think you've done an outstanding 


Rock Products .. & Job, and I'm proud to san 


Sincerely, 


Marshal] C. Lewis 
Vice President 
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My (in the field of home — | 
appliance* manufacturing) 


~~ 


| / 
and on planes 
and trains / 
. () 
\ 
\ 


| 
pocket-size 


Devotees of our magazine... 
and they are devotees. . .- 
tell us that they like our pocket 
size to carry with them while 
commuting or traveling, or 
home to read at leisure. The 
bigger ones tend to pile up on 
desks, too often never read. 
One thing we know—typical 
requests for 4200 reprints 
of one article, 3500 of another, 
out of a total circulation.of 
12,000, show amazing readership \ 
and amazing attentiveness . . . 
from which your ad will profit. 
Both for quality and quantity of 
editorial a. + argon 
licy), you'll fin 

APPLIANCE BUILDER in 
thousands of company libraries 
for constant reference. Your 
ad will enjoy a long life. 

# Refrigerators, air conditioners, 


laundry and cooking equipment, 
heaters, furnaces, traffic appliances, etc. 


Home Appliance Builder 


/ Since 1936—Official publication of the 
- Institute of Appliance Manufacturers, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington 8, D.C. 
~ NO REPS—Write or phone 
_.  ADams 2-8823 collect. 
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A freer hand 


A profile — The modern 
house magazine editor 


“In other words, I’m busier than 
hell.” 

This is how typical 
magazine editor explains his job- 
that of putting out one of the coun- 
try’s 10,000 (give or take a thou- 
sand) company-sponsored publica- 


one house 


tions. 
The 
usually his or her major concern, is 


“house organ,” although 
not, however, the editor’s only re- 
sponsibility. According to a survey 
conducted by the Industrial Editors 
Association of Chicago, the typical 
editor is also concerned with such 
employe relations duties as caring 
for the bulletin boards, handbooks, 
press relations, etc. Some editors, in 
fact, are given tasks completely di- 
vorced from the pr side of the busi- 
ness. 

Here then is how the increasingly 
important “industrial editor” earns 
his keep: 


A freer hand. . In most cases to- 
day’s industrial editor has a freer 
hand than he previously had with 
his magazine. The days when the 
house magazine was a propaganda 
instrument, free and simple, are 
passing. Companies are getting away 
from using it only to give their point 
of view. They are realizing that this 
approach creates as much antago- 
nism as good will. 

Today’s modern house magazine 
editor is given a free rein. He “puts 
the facts on the table” with an hon- 
est desire to forward the interests 


of both the employe and company. 

Also, the editor is getting away, 
however slowly, from the chit-chat 
and personal gossip magazine. Com- 
pany plans for the future are re- 
placing bowling scores, birth dates 
of employes, and a complete list of 
who attended the company picnic. 


A man’s job . . In two cases out of 
three, the house magazine editor isa 
much 


man—with pay, more 


responsibility and a slightly higher 


more 


education than his female counter- 
part. 

With an average yearly salary of 
slightly more than $8,000 and almost 
four years of college under his belt, 
the man has a staff consisting of a 
photographer, editorial assistant (or 
associate or assistant editor), artist 
and secretary. Layout of his mag- 
azine is handled by a professional 
artist. He has usually been with the 
profession for usually 6% years. 

The female editor has been at her 
desk for about 5-1/3 years. She 
earns approximately $5,600 a year. 
If she has a staff—and slightly more 
than 50% do—it is comprised of a 
photographer and reporter. The 61% 
of the women who employ outside 
assistance use a photographer, lay- 
out man and artist, in that order 
and in that frequency. 

Both male and female are taking 
advantage of outside courses and 
training to further their knowledge 
and skill. i] 





The man 


you reach 


in BANKING 


is TOP MANAGEMENT 


in over 98% of our nation’s banks 


He may carry any one of several executive 
titles, and still be the man, or behind the man, 
you try to reach by personal call or through 
some other media of advertising. 


But regardless of title, the banker is a man 
of many capacities within every bank serving 
our economy either on a national or local level. 
In many cases, board chairman and president 
may represent absentee management. A bank 
cashier may have more authoritative function 
than any other officer. 


In like manner, bank size is seldom a true 
measure of its area of service and influence. 
The major banks are highly important, but so 
are the small banks which make up the 
national framework of bank correspondent 
activities. The country banker, representing a 


majority of banks, may serve a whole county 
of communities; he may be the best contact 
in reaching highly decentralized industries. 


Our point is that through BANKING you 
reach a highly selected audience of some 
36,000 A.B.C. subscriptions—all key bankers 
with power to place an order, or give one to 
accomplish your objectives, in practically 
every bank in the country. 


In our total paid subscriptions (highest A.B.C. 
coverage in our field) there are some 16,000 
membership subscriptions placed through the 
American Bankers Association — the parent 
national association. These reach by actual 
request the bank president or some other top 
executive officer designated by the president. 


That is the effectiveness of BANKING. 


Journal of the American Bankers Association 


12 East 36 Street, New York 16 


33 South Clark Street, Chicago 3 
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Handle with care 


How to get the most 





from a company award 


® So your company won an award! 
Now what do you do with it? 

Most companies hang it in the 
president’s office or use it as a pa- 
per weight. These, however, are not 
necessarily the best of possible uses. 

In fact, the public relations value 
of an award can go quite a way 
beyond the front office—or back 
page of the community newspaper. 
Correctly handled and properly 
promoted, the award can be an im- 
portant public relations tool. 

An excellent example of how a 
company award can be utilized and 
promoted in many diversified areas 
is provided by Miniature Precision 


Bearings, Keene, N.H. Last year, 
MPB received a Factory Manage- 
ment & Maintenance magazine cita- 
tion for having one of the ten best- 
constructed plants in the United 
States. The award was a water color 
painting of the MPB plant by Kent 
Day Coes, nationally famous water 
colorist. 

Why did MPB feel it wanted to 
promote the award in the first place? 
Having its plant selected as one of 
the top ten in the country was 
especially important to MPB be- 
cause it dovetailed so well with the 
company’s sales message. 

As a manufacturer of tiny ball 


30-second summary: When Miniature Precision Bearings, Keene, N. 
H., won a “top ten plants” award from Factory Management & Main- 
tenance, company officials decided that instead of just hanging the 
award in the president's office, it should be put to work as a public re- 
lations tool. This article explains how MPB planned and carried out a 
promotion program of news releases, reprint mailings, award showings 
and tie-in ads by companies which supplied materials for the award- 


winning plant. 
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Well traveled . . In addition to the MPB 
waiting room, this display has been seen in 
lobbies of New England banks and utility 
offices, and in the New York showroom of 
one of the manufacturers of materials used 
in the award-winning plant. 


bearings of high precision and close 
tolerance, MPB was interested in 
explaining that its plant is one of 
the few in the country designed 
“from the ground up” for such pro- 
duction. The company’s principals 
felt that the high quality control 
standards set for MPB’s products 
are reflected in the care which went 
into the design and construction of 
this new plant. To have this rec- 
ognized by an impartial industry 
voice such as Factory was naturally 
of great importance to them—and 
they believed, their customers and 
prospects. 


Extensive plans . . With the first 
announcement that the company 
had been selected for this honor, 
MPB’s_ key _ personnel—including 
president Horace D. Gilbert, execu- 
tive vice-president William  S. 
Scranton, and general marketing 
manager Richard I. Kern—began to 
make extensive plans for promoting 
the award in such a way as to give 

Continued on page 210 





meeting the 





¢ 


€ 


“If we had to put a man on the moon, we could 
do it,” say today’s engineers. They’re speaking 
seriously. The rapid pace of engineering 
developments have made it possible. 


New engineering breakthroughs, new ideas, new 
methods make merciless demands on engineers. 
Today’s engineers don’t dare stop learning. 
They have to keep aware of technical progress 
... or be left behind . . . overnight. 


That is why MACHINE DESIGN gets high 





readership wherever design engineers are at work. 


MACHINE DESIGN is their favorite way to 
keep abreast of engineering progress. 


Proof of this readership: every MACHINE 
DESIGN advertiser is pulling inquiries. Inquiry 


volume for the first three months of 1957 
is 30°, ahead of the same period last year. 


In two years, MACHINE DESIGN ’s rate of 
inquiry production has more than tripled. 
Advertising readership as measured by Ad Gage 
and Starch reports averages as much as 55% 
higher than two years go. 


Wherever new products are being developed, 
you'll find men reading MACHINE DESIGN. 


a publication 


Penton Building /Cleveland 13, Ohio 








effective with the 
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FLOW 
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its name to 


MATERIAL 


HANDLING 
Engineering 


An Industrial Publishing 
Corporation magazine 


812 HURON ROAD 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 











57% 
More Money 
Will Be Spent 
For Highways 


in 1958 


Throughout 
the area of 


Oklahoma 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Tennessee 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 


AND ... the one Publication 
that covers most of this area 
best ...is 


Construction News 


An Associated Construction Publication 


Little Rock, Arkansas 





Send for our honest findings. The figures are 
straight from the horse’s mouth; not guesstimates 
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PROMOTING AWARD 
continued from p. 208 


the company the greatest possible 
benefits. 

By the time the actual award was 
made, MPB was ready to implement 
its promotion program: 

In addition to the regular flow 
of news releases to trade maga- 
zines, national and local newspapers, 
MPB made extensive use of reprints 
of the eight-page awards article in 
Factory. The article was excellent 
for the company’s purposes because 
it described in detail the plant lay- 
out and other features which were 
factors in the selection of MPB as 
one of the ten best plants. This re- 
print was distributed both by sales- 
men and through periodic mailings. 

According to MPB, the response 
to the reprint mailings has been 
exceptional. In five months more 
than 4,000 inquiries for further in- 
formation about MPB’s operations 
came in as a direct result of this 
mailing. 


Promoting the painting . . In 
addition to the news releases and 
reprint mailings, MPB had plans 
for putting the actual painting to 
work. 

The first step in doing so was 
to arrange with the Shawmut Na- 
tional Bank of Boston to have the 
painting displayed in the lobbies of 
the bank’s branches. Material ac- 
companying the painting in the dis- 
play described the honor that 
MPB’s award brought to the New 
England area. Thousands of the 
bank’s customers stopped to admire 
the painting. 

In addition to telling the MPB 
story to this large, concentrated 
population group, the displays had 
the highly desirable effect of in- 
troducing the company (in a very 
complimentary way) to the financial 
Boston. This, of 


course, is advantageous to any firm. 


community of 
The second step was_ similat 
showings arranged for the local 
bank in Keene and for the local 
offices of the Public Service Corp. 
of New Hampshire. Here again the 
display stressed the honor that the 
award brought to the entire area 
covered by the utility’s operation. 
Finally, the painting was dis- 


played in the reception room of the 
MPB plant so that visitors would 
become aware of the honor. 


Tie-ins . . Meanwhile, MPB was 
promoting the award in still another 
way. Firms which assisted in the 
construction of the prize-winning 
plant were contacted and advised 
of the citation. MPB suggested that 
they might like to mention the 
award in their own literature, and 
made some printed material avail- 
able for this purpose. 

MPB also suggested that these 
companies might like to exhibit the 
painting in their offices. This has 
resulted in ever greater exposure 
of the 
Jenkins 


award. For example: 
Brothers, a Bridgeport, 
Conn., valve manufacturer, offered 
to display the award in its Park 
Avenue showroom in New York 


City. 


Planning and timing . . To what 
does MPB attribute the success of 
President Gilbert 
credits planning and timing. “Once 
we knew we had received the 
award,” he said, “we had to move 
fast to make the most of it—and 
still pay close attention to details. 

“As a result, the award, instead 
of being just another office decora- 
tion, has been the means of ob- 
taining a great deal of useful, mean- 
ingful publicity for MPB and its 
products.” * 


the program? 


a new home for the 
WORLD'S “SMALLEST BUSINESS” 


o**? 
. 


anether modern plant 
equipped with JENKINS VALVES 


JENKINS 
VALVES > 
Tie-in . . MPB persuaded many of its 


plant's material suppliers to mention the 
Factory award in their ads 

















MODERN PACKAGING pioneers new 






business paper publishing concept 


A multi-pronged drive to capture the eye of 


an entire market—your market if you sell 


packaging materials, supplies and equipment 
—has been set into motion by the nation’s 
biggest packaging magazine. 


One of the key elements is the dynamic new 
Readership Development Program, designed 
to increase ad exposure among executives 
who control the greatest share of packaging 
purchases. The Readership Development 
Program employs a personal-interview tech- 
nique to demonstrate to these busy men the 
most efficient way to read and use MODERN 
PACKAGING at their own management levels, 
and to offer them MODERN PACKAGING’s 
counselling facilities for the solution of 
packaging problems. 


BUILDS INTEREST 


Starting January 1, twenty editorially 
trained specialists, permanently stationed 
throughout the country, will be calling on 
your top prospects—the packaging decision- 
makers in those companies which account 
for almost 90 per cent of the buying. They 
will brief these key executives on MODERN 
PACKAGING’s contents... highlight them from 
the reader’s viewpoint...condition top man- 
agement to use the magazine time and again. 











MODERN PACKAGING 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION 


S75 Madison Avenue «- New York 22, N.Y. @/® 
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NEW PROGRAM DEVELOPS READERSHIP 
AMONG TOP PACKAGING BUYERS 





SUSTAINS READERSHIP 


Then, every month, the Readership Devel- 
opment Group follows up with specialized 
letters which outline each up-coming issue, 
spotlight high-interest features, interpret 
specific articles in terms of the reader’s par- 
ticular packaging interest. Time-conscious 
policy makers are encouraged to form the 
habit of concentrated and productive reading. 


CONCENTRATES COVERAGE 


Most important to advertisers, this continu- 
ing Reader Development Program aims at 
the heart of the packaging market. The 
entire effort concentrates exclusively on 
major users of packaging materials, supplies 
and equipment. With the help of Dun & 
Bradstreet and Western Union, MODERN 
PACKAGING has identified these organiza- 
tions and the men who control their pro- 
grams. Using this information, MODERN 
PACKAGING is augmenting its circulation and 
achieving total coverage among this hard- 
to-reach group of prime prospects. 


With this forward-looking concept of 
activated readership, MODERN PACKAGING 
introduces a new era of business publication 
service. The full program, and its applica- 
tion to your business, are described in a 
brochure which will be sent on your request. 
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>‘ 


Reaches 
MORE 
Independent 
Oil Men 
than any 
other OIL 
PUBLICATION 


IT IS THE 
INDEPENDENT 
OIL MAN’S 


own 


OIL MAGAZINE 


x Since 


Independent 
Oil Men Drill 


80% 


of Oil Wells 


INDEPENDENT 
PETROLEUM 
MonrTaLy 


is a MUST 
BUY to reach 
this Market! 


th onthly 


Box 1019 TULSA, OKLA. 
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Happiness theme . . 


Exhibit’s theme was 


“How to live more happily through agri- 


culture.“’ Theme was carried out in gay, brilliant patterns as typified in one of ex- 


hibit entrances, pictured above. 


‘When in Rome. . 


Road show teaches 
foreign exhibit lesson 


= American manufacturers, about 
to participate for the first time in 
a foreign show or exhibit, might 
profit by adopting as a cardinal 
rule for the assumption 
that what goes over well at home 
will not necessarily cut any ice 
abroad. Most visitors at foreign 
shows will, quite obviously, not be 
Americans and their tastes, cus- 
toms and habits must be taken into 
consideration in planning the ex- 
hibit. Problems encountered, too, 
may be different from problems 
encountered under the same cir- 
cumstances at home. 

To illustrate, take the case of one 
traveling exhibit in Venezuela. This 
was not, strictly speaking, an in- 
dustrial exhibit. It was not even 


success 


an American (U.S., that is) ex- 
hibit. But it serves to illustrate the 
kind of problems an American in- 
dustrial exhibitor will run into in 
foreign exhibiting, especially if he 
goes further into the grass roots 
than the well-established trade 
fair type of show. 

The traveling show was put on 
by the Venezuelan Ministry of 
Agriculture, which hired the Dis- 
players, New York, to build the 
exhibit. 

The new exhibit was to be for 
and about Venezuelans and their 
agricultural progress. And it not 
only had to set the theme of Ven- 
ezuelan agricultural progress; it 
also had to tell the story convinc- 
ingly—in Spanish. Some of the 

Continued on page 214 


Americans, planning for the first time to participate in 

foreign exhibits, will do well to consider the fact that 

people and circumstances will be different from what 

they are on home soil. It may be well to do some recon- 

naissance first, and be prepared for some of these prob- 
lems before they arise. This story tells how the special problems of one 
foreign exhibit were met and overcome. 





Be here 
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take stock Ke) 4 
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Nothing aids planning like reflection—that’s why, once a year RAILWAY AGE 
Railway Age takes a deep breath—to give its readers a longer 
look at the railway picture. The Annual Review and Outlook 
number is what its name implies —just that—a look back, a look . 
around, a look ahead. What are the strong points in the railroad | 948 Review 
economy? Where are the soft spots? Where to put on more 
speed? Where to apply the brakes? These are some of the ques- 
tions this big issue attempts to answer. 


Railway Age uses no tricks in the Review and Outlook 
issue. It isn’t done with mirrors. Reviews of the year’s operations ] 
in every major phase of railroading are as authoritative and com- 


prehensive as our industry-trained staff can make them. Fore- 

casts by our editors and industry experts are grounded on facts, 

not fancy. This year Railway Age is redoubling its efforts to be Sk 

as realistic about the future as it is about the past. 1958 has been Highlights 

a bumpy year. Management is listening for plain talk. @ The lowdown on the Transportation Act 
of 1958 


Statistical Review — cash positions, 
purchases and installations of all kinds 








This is one reason why the 1959 Review and Outlook issue 
will be read with extraordinary interest. It’s no secret that rail- 
road management is thoroughly aroused to the realization that 
the “do nothing” days are over. Signs of increased activity are 
evident all along the line. The order to hit harder, sell harder 
has gone out. Here’s a cue for you. And when management looks 
to buy in 1959—make sure they're looking at you—in Railway 
Age’s Annual Review and Outlook Number. Don’t delay—your 
deadline is December 29, 1958. Send your reservation to Railway 
Age, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


RAILWAY AGE sanuary 19, 1959 
ANNUAL REVIEW & OUTLOOK NUMBER 
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@ Brightening piggyback picture 
The Freight Car Question 


Signaling and Communications — 
reasons for optimism 


@ What Washington will do 


@ Engineering and Maintenance — 
spotlight on modernity 





automation 


automation 


\FOREIGN EXHIBIT .. 


| continued from p. 212 


| other problems: design and art had 
to be consistent with the customs 
|}and tastes of Venezuelans; the ex- 
| hibit would have to travel over 
‘some of the roughest rural roads in 
the world; it would have to be dis- 


it would have to be built to stand 


* 
automation |mantled and set up time and again; 
| 


cou MINING 


Automation, with its 
huge investment in 
equipment, has caused 
profound changes in 
the coal industry since 
World War II. As early as 
1944, Coal Mining was 
accurately forecasting 
this trend and predicting 
the effect it would have 
on methods, equipment 
and personnel. 

Coal Mining reaches 
every important buying 
influence in the coal 
industry...the men who 
plan, specify and, above 
all, purchase your 
product. Write today 
for circulation facts 
and figures. 


AA-4743 
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up under temperature and climatic 
extremes—and it must tell the story 
of Venezuelan agriculture too! 


Research begins . . Since the ex- 
| hibit was to be built by Americans 
for Venezuelans, the first step was 
'for men from the display-building 
‘firm to travel extensively through 


] the country to learn the story of 


the Venezuelan farmer—the story 
|the exhibit was to tell. 
| One result of these field trips 
was a universally appealing theme: 
“How to live more happily through 
agriculture.” The second result was 
a knowledge of the physical prob- 
lems involved. 

The exhibit was to be designed 
| to cover areas varying from 3,000 
ito 5,000 sq. ft. It had to be con- 
structed so as to fit into a single 
33-foot trailer. It had to include 
more animation, mechanization and 
| spectator participation than a North 
| American trade show. Because most 
|rural Venezuelans are not geared 
to technical, sophisticated explana- 
| tions, lengthy blocks of copy, ac- 
|ceptable at North American trade 








me 4 


| For Venezuelan farmers . 


shows, would not be acceptable 
here. The story had to be told sim- 
ply and in few words. 


True-to-life . . Still another result 
of the field trips was a series of 
color stereo slides showing details 
of foliage, good and bad crops, local 
architecture, Venezuelan color pref- 
erences, and the people themselves. 

Venezuela is a tropical country 
with a rainy season lasting from 
May to December. Temperatures 
range from 50 degrees in the Andes 
to 100 degrees at the ocean. All ply- 
wood used in the displays, as well 
as lacquer finishing coats, had to 
be waterproofed. Padding in ship- 
ping cases had to be mildew- and 
fungus-proofed. Special wind re- 
sistant supports were built for oc- 
casions when parts of the exhibit 
must be set up out of doors. Heavy, 
overseas type shipping cases were 
secured for jaunts between trailer 
and exhibit area in cases where the 
exhibit location could not be direct- 
ly reached by trailer. 

And, oh yes! Many rural areas of 
the country are without electric 
power. The trailer had to be 
equipped with a 35kw generator 
and over 200 feet of cable to pro- 
vide sufficient electrical power. 

All of the painstaking prepara- 
tions paid off in a successful exhibit. 
The Caracas opening was received 
with enthusiasm. Within three 
months more than 250,000 people, 
out of Venezuela’s total population 
of 5,774,000 had seen it. 


: “ig ts Mine : 
Sen wel ‘i 


. Traveling exhibit on Venezuelan agriculture was de- 


| signed to show, and inspire, agricultural progress. Many of exhibit’s stopping places 


were in remote rural areas. 








e N.E.D.’s coverage of over 43,000 plants blankets 
every worthwhile industrial market in the nation. 
N.E.D. pulls inquiries at a higher rate than ever... 
even under this year’s conditions, the inquiry rate 
continued to climb to new records. 1958 has already 
seen a 15.5% increase! This reader response helps you 
direct personal selling efforts to your best bets for new 
business .. . the markets that will buy your product. 
Our new 1958 Data File will bring you up-to-date on 
why you get more measurable buying action with 
your advertising dollars in N.E.D. If you haven’t 
seen it, send for a copy now. 


A | PENTON| Publication, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


NOW OVER 81,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,000 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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1 Medium.:.1l Time... 
1,000 Inquiries! 
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May 26, 1958 


Mr. John S. Delin 
THE WALL STREET 


1999 West 6th Street 
California 


JOURNAL 


Los Angeles 5, 


Dear Mr. Delin: 


sure that you would 1 | 
well pleased with 


I ike to know 
am 
we have been very 
results obtained from our OF 
uter in THE 


that 
the 
ad on the electronic comp 
JOURNAL. We have received over 

1,000 inquiries from this third-page ad 


and the attendant publicity 
d at the same time. 


ne -time 


announce ments 


which were release 


Considering that our computer sells for 


$15,000 and that the ad ran only in the 
West Coast Edition, the re- 
sults have been unusually good. 


we feel that 


hat we will 


The only trouble now ist 
. catches up 


ave to wait until production 


hz 
can advertise again. 


a bit before we 


Cordially, 


Merwin Eberle, Director 
Advertising & Public Relations 








Why Is This Such A Powerful Sales Medium? 
To roll up the kind of score described above, an advertising 
medium has to be better than good. It has to be outstanding. 
The Journal stands out in several significant ways. It is the 
only national business daily. It is judged most useful and 
most important by key businessmen everywhere. And its very 
reason for existence is that it brings information that business 
can profitably use. Whether your product sells for $15 or 
$15,000—or $150,000—isn’t that the backdrop you want for 
your sales message, too? 


CIRCULATION: 531,734 


THE, WALL STREET JOURNAL 
Y 


published at: 


NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, D.C., 1015 14th St., N. W. « CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. 


DALLAS, 911 Young St. - SAN FRANCISCO, 1540 Market St. 
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Stopper . . Ad featuring gleeful giants 
displaying Triplett VOMs _ punctuated 
company’s normally conservative ad cam- 
paign, drew comments from readers. 
Burton Browne Advertising, Chicago, is 
the agency. 


CHANGE OF PACE 





Gleeful giants 
shake up quiet 
ad campaign 


= What happens when an elec- 
tronics manufacturer introduces a 
“stopper” in the midst of a normal- 
ly conservative advertising pro- 
gram? 

That question was answered most 
conclusively for the Triplett Elec- 
trical Instrument Co. of Bluffton, O., 
recently. At the recommendation of 
the company’s advertising manager, 
Arden Baker, and with the blessing 
of the vice-president in charge of 
marketing, Norman Triplett, the 
company published such an ad in 
major publications serving the elec- 
tronics industry. 

The advertisement featured a 
group of unearthly, grotesque giants 
romping about with Triplett testing 
equipment. The copy began: “Not 
once upon a time. . . but right now 
the mighty nine Triplett VOMs 
(volt-ohm-milliammeters) stand 
out like giants...” 

According to Mr. Triplett, “We 
have had more correspondence and 
comments about this advertisement 
than any other single advertisement 
in recent years. Hence, we can 
assume readers are being ‘stopped’ 
by it. s 





ee 
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An inquiry handling system 


can provide almost unlimited 


market information. Here is one so flexible 


you may even think of applications the author didn’t 


By Bruce P. Mattoon 

Director of Media 

Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover, Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. 


= The maintenance of inquiry rec- 
ords can be a source of irritation to 
advertisers. Publications are far 
from consistent in methods used to 
report the inquiries obtained from 
readers. Some report on IBM, some 
on Remington Rand forms and 
others improvise with their own 
systems. The gross result is often 
confusion. 

But the maintenance of accurate 
inquiry records is important for sev- 
eral reasons: 


1. If someone takes the time to in- 
quire about a product you manu- 
facture, it is not only smart sales 
sense to follow up—it is a sim- 


ple matter of good company man- 
ners. 


2. Inquiries help you chart your 
sales activity. Suppose you suddenly 
discovered that a rash of inquiries 
on a product you manufacture is 
coming from companies manufac- 
turing aviation components. If you 
have not been actively cultivating 
this market, you can be sure that it’s 
time to re-evaluate your present 
sales effort to that industry. 


3. Inquiries can be helpful in guid- 
ing the selection of media. Note, we 
say “helpful.” Media should rarely, 
if ever, be selected on inquiry- 
pulling power alone. 

Not all advertisements you run 
carry a coupon; does this mean that 
those advertisements are _ ineffec- 
tive? Of course not! Ycur primary 

Continued on page 218 


30-second summary . . A Hartford, Conn., agency has worked out a 
simple, yet thorough, method for handling inquiries through use of the 
McBee Keysort card system. Not limited to a measurement of ad pulling 
power, the cards are used to build mailing lists, analyze market po- 
tential and to measure activity in the company’s sales territories. 


JOURNAL 
results .. 


There are many advertising mo- 
tives, but no advertiser complains 
about getting results. 


The Wall Street Journal has a 
tremendous file of result case-his- 
tories, covering every field of in- 
dustry. What makes these “success 
stories” particularly outstanding is 
the degree of success. Journal ad- 
vertisers are happy advertisers 
because through this unique me- 
dium they get the most inquiries, 
at the lowest inquiry cost, with the 
greatest conversion to sales. 


How come? Well, just look at 
only a few of The Journal’s many 
unique advantages: 


“Class-in-mass” national cover- 
age—top-caliber circulation every- 
where. Short closing dates — get 
your message across first. Regional- 
edition flexibility—sell the logical 
product to the logical market at 
the logical time. Better visibility 
—6 wide columns to a page help 
ads of every size act bigger. 


And mind you, these are only a 
few of The Journal’s advantages. 
Why not call a Wall Street Journal 
sales office right now for a more 
complete picture? You'll be happy 
you did. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at 
NEW YORK & WASHINGTON, D. C. 


44 Broad St. 1015—14th St., N.W. 
CHICAGO—711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS—911 Young St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—1540 Market St, 
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INQUIRY SYSTEM . . 
continued from p. 217 


reason for running the advertise- 
ments was most likely to educate 
the prospéctive buyer and to arouse 
his interest sufficiently so that your 
sales contact will have an easier 
time in closing the sale. 

4. Maintaining good inquiry rec- 
ords can help you build a good di- 
rect mail list. Certainly, when a 
person shows interest in your prod- 
uct througla an inquiry, he is most 
likely someone with whom you 
should keep in contact. When you 
have a special promotion that calls 
for a mailing, why not start with 
people who are known to have an 
interest in your product? 


Treat with care . . If inquiries can 
contribute so much to your over-all 
sales effort, then they are certainly 
worth some tender care. 

Here is one maintenance solution 
that Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover 
and our client, Skinner Chuck Co., 
New Britain, Conn., worked out. Al- 
though not startling in concept, it is 
an answer to quick tabulating and 
ease of handling. It is called the “IT” 
(Inquiry Tabulation) System. 

The system is based on a 34% X 
74% McBee Keysort card. This size 
card is small enough to be handled 
with ease and yet large enough to 
carry all needed information. As can 
be seen in the illustration, the card 
provides spaces for the following in- 
formation: inquirer’s name, title or 
position, company address where 
the inquirer is employed, product 
manufactured at his company, the 


oz]. / 88] Ea] 33 


“i 
Pel acletlagizelee| ¢ [ee lsi}es[es 


John Doe 


standard industrial classification 
number for this product, name of 
salesman or representative who calls 
on this company (territory), name 
of the publication and date of issue 
from which the inquiry resulted 
and the key number for the adver- 
tisement responsible for the inquiry. 
In addition, there is space on the 
card for information concerning any 
action taken on the inquiry and for 
comments on any measurable result. 
At the bottom right-hand corner 
there is a box to be checked if the 
inquirer’s name and address have 
been added to the direct mail list. 
This is basic information which 
should be known about any inquiry 
—and mostly information which is 
already recorded on publications’ 
report forms. If a publication does 
not make a practice of assigning 
S.LC. numbers, we advise doing so 
from the Dun & Bradstreet Direc- 
tory or from the S.LC. Manual. 


Only the beginning .. The use of 
the McBee Keysort, besides stand- 
ardizing the information, carries the 
tabulation system many steps fur- 
ther. Once the information has been 
typed on the card, the holes along 
the edges of the card can be punched 
and a code automatically estab- 
lished. The punched cards are then 
filed in cabinets especially designed 
by McBee. 

Our cards are filed first by year 
and then by publication. The ar- 
rangement by year is, of course, 
helpful in keeping the direct mail 
list timely. 

And here is what a quick code 
sort with a McBee Keysort pick can 
reveal: 


s TeglezTesTeg]ta] et] s [icde 
; H Piste] ela [tele 
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Product Engineering 


Design Engineer 


DESCRIPTION AND REMARKS DATE 


Catalog "xX" 10/14 


Manufacturing Co. 
200 E. Illinois St. 
Chicago ll, Tll. 
Computing Machines 3571 


Smith . 





Sales Call (Smith) 10/21 


ADOED TO CHMECT 
an UST 


v 


Multi-purpose . . McBee Keysort cards, similar to sample shown above, provide per- 
tinent typewritten information about inquirer on face of card. On actual cards, same in- 
formation is coded by key punch holes which border card, providing quick sorting into 


various categories. 
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> How well one copy approach has 
pulled inquiries over another. 

> How publications stack up with 
one another in getting inquiry re- 
sults. 

> How many inquiries came in by 
months. 

> How many came from news re- 
leases. 

> To what degree occupational 
groups expressed interest in our 
product. 

> How active certain sales terri- 
tories have been. 

> A measure of activity of different 
industrial groups. 

> How many inquiries have come 
from specific companies (alpha- 
betical code). 


Applications unlimited .. A cross 
sort can reveal even more. Exam- 
ple: How many design engineers 
(position code), working on air con- 
ditioning (S.I.C. code) in the Middle 
Atlantic States, (census region 
code) have inquired about our 
“series X” product (advertisement 
key number code). The possibilities 
are practically immeasurable—the 
applications many. 

Let’s say that your salesman sus- 
pects that there is a good applica- 
tion for the widget you manufacture 
in the Snafu Mfg. Co. of Chicago. 
He passes his hunch along to you 
and you convey it to the IT System. 
A quick sort by alphabetic code can 
tell you if Snafu has shown any ac- 
tive intereset in your products over 
the past year or longer. It also tells 
you and your salesman who has 
made inquiries from Snafu. 

As another example: You have a 
new product specifically designed 
for heating units and you are won- 
dering what the reaction is going to 
be. You determine that certain states 
contain a good percentage of the 
companies manufacturing heating 
units. Out come the pick and the 
cards and quickly you have a tailor- 
made direct mail list in those states 
of the individuals who have shown 
interest in your other products. This 
is usually as good a place to start, as 
any, for a test mailing. 

These are just a few of the possi- 
bilities with the IT system. There 
are many more and I am sure that 
several have already come to your 
mind. It’s not patented—so have 
fun! * 
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How ean you tell an expert 


his ad 1s bad ? 


One of the most frustrating things about the adver- 


tising business is that you meet so many experts in it. 


At recent count, we’ve met 1,477 experts this year 
to date, including bartenders, filling station attend- 
ants, friends, wives of friends, wives of people who are 
not at all friendly, and even a few professional adver- 
tising people. The thing that bothers us is how to tell 


these various experts that an ad is bad. 
Consider our problem: 


The most tangible thing we have to sell is our proven 
ability to produce good advertising. Logically, our best 
new business prospects should be companies whose 
advertising is not good advertising. But hell hath no 
fury like an advertising expert scorned — you just can’t 
walk in and tell a man his advertising is bad. For some 
reason, it’s like questioning his virility or insulting 
his wife —it’s that personal. Yet, we think you'll agree, 
there are a lot of people paying good money for bad 


advertising who don’t know it or won’t admit it. 
OK, so how do you tell them? 


Do you send them anonymous letters enclosing 
Starch or Readex reports on their ads? Do you send 
them some of the dozens of excellent treatises which 
explain what creates reader interest? Do you send them 
eye-camera tracings to show the reader’s confusion 
when he is confronted with one of their ads? Do you 
try to explain that the difference between a good ad 
and a bad one is often the distance from one side of 
the desk to the other?—the distance from the adver- 
tiser’s side to the side where a prospect might be sitting 
and trying to learn something about a product. Too 
much advertising never gets beyond the back side of 
the desk. But how do you tell the man at the back side 
of the desk? 


Sure, there’s also a lot of very good advertising being 
created today —far more good than bad, undoubtedly. 
We think we produce our share of good advertising 


and a lot of other agencies (and clients) do too. 


It’s the bad advertising we see that bothers us, but ‘ 
also makes us optimistic about our future growth. We 
are sure that the number of “‘average” experts (e.g., 
“T’m an average reader, and I know what advertising 


appeals to me.”’) is dropping. 
So the last question is this: 


How can you and we, who usually know the differ- 
ence between good and bad advertising, speed up the 


trend? Any suggestions? 


areleller Lickard, 
G ebhardt and Reed Ine: 


A V Ease: 1N..G 


NEW YORK e PITTSBURGH ¢ CHICAGO e HOUSTON 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ® BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
MARKETING COUNSEL ® MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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Will you please help us settle a question ?? ae Saat 


Our advertising department is divided into two camps and we are frankly at 
@ loss to tell which side is right. The Art Director, a lad dedicated to the 
theory of Confucius, claims that “Art is all” and that “one picture is worth a 
thousand words.” The Advertising Manager (not one to casually question the 
much quoted Contucius) agreed te try a few ads with much “see” and little 
“say.” You probably have noticed these Ray Ewing ads in the trade papers 
the past few months ...But now ~the Copy Chief, with pen in hand and a 
bulging book of adjectives under his arm is challenging the artist. Armed 
with some choice quotes like “Remember the Alamo”... “Tourscore and 
seven years ago”... “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself" ...he scored 
pretty heavily in favor of the written word. Then sensing an advantage. he 
pressed further by chiding the AD. with questions like, “Just how can you 
impress your audience with a picture which would show The Ray Ewing 
Company as the Pioneer ip the concentrated dry vitamin premix field?... 
How are you going to picture the performance of Ray Ewing Antiox as the 
prelerred BHT Pres. vative Product in the feed industry? ...How are you 
going to sketch Ray Ewing Vitamin A's long lasting stability?...Hew will you 
picture peace-ol-mind that Ray Ewing customers enjoy from the knowledge 
that only the finest, top-quality ingredients are ever used in their pre-mixes? 
Well folks - that's our problem. About the only way we can settle these 
temperamental talents is to let the readers and viewers of this magazine de- 
cide. If your decision to inquire about, or order an advertised Ray Ewing 
Product is most influenced by an artistic ad, please write the word “SEE” 
on a post card and send it in to us. If the written description of the product 
appeals more to you, write the word "SAY" on the card. Send it te The Ray 
Ewing Company, 1087 South Marengo Ave. Pasadena Califeraia To thank 
you for your time and opinion. The Advertising Manager will send you a 
Free copy of Ray Ewing's Handy Conversion Tables. Thanks in advance and 
please write that card today. 














VALUABLE 


New TV Survey Free 


A new 16-page report— 
result of a survey of 529 
TV station film direc- 
tors — tells how stations 
use public relations films 


from industry ...how_ 


much free time they give 
them... time lengths 
they insist on... why 
they reject many films 
... verbatim comments 
on how to make your 
next film better. For your 
free copy write Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 
Box 509, 3 East 
54th St., N. Y. 22, N.Y. 
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Say . . Ewings all-copy ad asked reader's 
preference as to ‘‘wordy’’ ads or picture 
ads, kicked off a controversy. 


‘See’ vs. ‘say’ 





“Ray 
Ewing 
Vitamin A” 


Phe tekemng Poy feng Compeny Pepvesearatnrds wil gladly Kons hi exes 


Co-cperative Feed Deoies 
ny 
Phone 3-352) 








THE Ray Euriseg COMPANY rasonas c 


See . . Company followed up with both 
types, since readers liked both. ‘See’ 
ad (above) uses words sparingly. 


ue 


Ad gains readers by 
airing a controversy 


By Betty Aulenbach 
IM Associate Editor 


= What is your advertising prefer- 
ence—see or say? 

It may sound like gibberish, but 
this was what Ray Ewing Co., Pasa- 
dena, Cal., asked its readers. 

Ewing, manufacturer of feed sup- 
plements for the farming industry, 
had a problem both immediate and 
perplexing. Its art director and ad- 
vertising copy chief had locked 
horns on a question which still goes 


unanswered by the experts: Which 
ads stop more readers—those in 
which the layout is mainly illustra- 
tion, or those dominated by words? 
The company, a small one, was also 
casting around for new ways of at- 
tracting ad readership—on a limited 
budget. 

As the battle wore on, advertising 
manager Paul L. Krueger, weary of 
his position as mediator and not 
knowing the answer himself, de- 
cided to put the question to readers 
of farm and feed publications in the 

Continued on page 222 


Ray Ewing Co. wanted to find the answer to an age-old 
question: Which element of an ad is most likely to get 
readership — “stopper” type layout or well-written copy? 
Ewing put the question directly to prospects in a com- 
pany ad, asked readers to choose. Response was en- 
thusiastic. The conclusion: Most readers like both, if intelligently em- 
ployed. And long before the final tally had been made, Ewing realized 
it had somehow become launched on a highly effective ad campaign. 












Change in Oi/ Magazine 
1958 


Jan.-Aug., 


Source: Industrial Marketing 





Advertising Vo/ume 


vs Jan.-Aug., 


During Hard-Buy’ 1958 
even more advertisers 
are using hard-selling 


PETROLEUM WEEK 


PW CARRIED 1222 PAGES FROM 244 ADVERTISERS 
IN THE FIRST EIGHT MONTHS OF 1958 VS 1065 PAGES 
OVER THE SAME 1957 PERIOD 
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PW gives advertising IMPACT 


and visibility through its e liveliness e completeness 


e time-saving editorial presentation e penetration and coverage 


of all levels of buying influence e through-the-book readership 


e paid circulation (biggest in the oil industry) 


OIL'S MOST READABLE MAGAZINE 


PETROLEUM WEEK 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 W. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. @ 


MEN WHO READ 
BUSINESSPAPERS 


ALL PAID 
AUDITED CIRCULATION 


(May we suggest that you keep the above values in mind as you schedule 1959 advertising.) 

















THE TEXTILE TEAM 


Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 
— 


s PARA LA INDUSTENA 


| TEXTIL 
g PAN AMERICANA 


ee 
to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570- 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 











QUANTITY PHOTOS SELL ANYTHING. ... ANYWHERE! 
QUANTITY PHOT) CO., 119 W. HUBBARD ST., CHE. 10 


Write for FREE photo packet 
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SEE VS. SAY. . 


continued from p. 220 


form of a full page ad. (The ad, in- 
cidentally, was all copy.) 


Will you help? . . “Will you please 
help us settle a question?” was the 
poser headline. The question itself 
was explained, in a light and hu- 
morous vein, in a long block of 
copy which followed, and the reader 
was asked to vote for “see” or “say” 
ads. The copy was set in the same 
bold black type as the headline. The 
sole purpose of the ad’s bold black- 
ness was readership—and reader- 
ship it got, according to ad manager 
Krueger. The ad appeared in seven 
business publications. Months later, 
replies were still coming in. 

“Our advertising department is 
divided into two camps and we are 
frankly at a loss to tell which side 
is right,” the copy began in a con- 
fiding tone. “The art director, a lad 
dedicated to the theory of Confu- 
cius, claims that ‘Art is all’ and that 
‘one picture is worth a thousand 
words,’” it continued. 

“The advertising manager (not 
one to casually question the much 
quoted Confucius) agreed to try a 
few ads with much ‘see’ and little 
‘say. You probably have noticed 
these Ray Ewing ads in the trade 
papers the past few months... But 
now—the copy chief, with pen in 
hand and a bulging book of ad- 
jectives under his arm, is challeng- 
ing the artist. Armed with some 
choice quotes like ‘Remember the 
Alamo’ . . . ‘Fourscore and seven 
years ago’. . . “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself’ . . . he scored 
pretty heavily in favor of the writ- 
ten word. 

“Then sensing an advantage, he 
pressed further by chiding the a.d. 
with questions like, ‘Just how can 
you impress your audience with a 
picture which would show the Ray 
Ewing Company as the pioneer in 
the concentrated dry vitamin pre- 
mix field? . . . How are you going 
to picture the performance of Ray 
Ewing Antiox as the preferred BHT 
preservative product in the feed in- 
dustry? . . . How are you going to 
sketch Ray Ewing vitamin A’s long 
lasting stability? . . . How will you 
picture peace-of-mind that Ray 















yarantees — 





gets 
RESULTS! 


any strategically bocated across the country and 
7 d with nearly ¢ mithon dollars worth of factary-fresh 
antibiotics and other feed additives...the whip hasn't been used for ages! 


B.S. Actually, with 5 mayor premixing plants sir 
50 coavement warehouses stock 


Thousands of feed manulacuren are reorvmg free copkes of Ray Bwmg’s Netrwons! Abstrace Are you moceivang yous? 








Write THE RAY EWING CO—1097 South Marengo Avenue, Passdene 5, Califennia 





Give reader what he wants . . Recent Ew- 
ing ad combines what most respondents 
asked for: Eye catching appeal with in- 
formative copy no longer than necessary. 


Ewing customers enjoy from the 
knowledge that only the finest, top- 
quality ingredients are ever used in 
their pre-mixes? 

“Well, folks—that’s our problem. 
About the only way we can settle 
these temperamental talents is to let 
the readers and viewers of this 
magazine decide .. .” 

Readers were then instructed to 
send in a postcard reply marked 
simply “See” or “Say,” according to 
which type of ad most influenced 
them to buy or inquire about a Ray 
Ewing product. To encourage re-~ 
sponse, the ad offered a free copy 
of Ray Ewing’s handy conversion 
tables to each respondent. 

Media were selected in such a 
way that the ad would receive na- 
tion-wide circulation. It appeared 
in Commercial Review, Eastern 
Feed Merchant, Farmer’s Coopera- 
tor, Feeds Illustrated, Feedstuffs, 
The Feed Bag and Western Feed & 
Seed. 


The readers write . . According 
to ad manager Krueger, “The re- 
sponse was amazing. Readers from 
41 states, Canada, Mexico, England, 
Cuba, the Netherlands and Brazil 
took time to cast their votes. 
“Even more interesting were the 
scores of replies in which the voter 
took considerable time and thought 
to appraise the situation and write 




















a long letter expressing his prefer- 
ence and his reasons for it.” 

What was the readers’ decision? 
Actually, there wasn’t one. Of the 
more than 200 votes gathered at last 
count, “See” was leading “Say” by a 
slim three-vote margin. It was the 
comments offered by readers who 
took time to explain the thinking 
behind their votes that, in their own 
way, did answer the question. In- 
terestingly, a great number of re- 
spondents refused to take a stand, 
pointing out that a really effective 
ad needs both, in balanced quantity. 
Some typical comments: 


> “It is somewhat paradoxical that, 
while it was the format of the page 
and the boldness of the type that 
first caught my eye, it was the writ- 
ten word that held the fascination. 
A picture is worth a_ thousand 
words, but it leaves so much un- 
told. What good is a blueprint with- 
out the written information regard- 
ing specifications and scale?” 


> “Give us a good ‘See’ but, for 


goodness sake, ‘Say’ a lot about it ° 


too.” 


> “On roadside billboards the Coca 
Cola Co. figures the message of the 
billboard should .be absorbed in five 
seconds. Since most of your readers 
will be in a sitting, if not prone, 
position, you have a little more 
time with which to work. Properly 
done I would let your artists give 
full vent to their imagination but 
only insofar as is necessary to draw 
up the ‘attention step.’ I am of the 
firm opinion that the picture should 
draw attention to the ad but that 
the writing—particularly in your 
field—should deliver the message.” 


> “They both have their place. It 
would be hard to let your wife 
know how much you love her by 
showing her a picture; you must tell 
her, so on that I'd say ‘Say!’ On the 
other hand, you never could tell her 
how nice she looked if you couldn’t 
see her first. So then it’s ‘See.’ I 
think they are equal.” 


> “I saw ‘Say’ but I say ‘See.’” 


They like variety . . However, re- 
gardless of preference, readers 
agreed on five points: 
@ An ad must attract the reader’s 
attention. 

Continued on page 224 


Move In on the Multi-Billion-Dollar 
LUMBER — FURNITURE — 
WOODWORKING MARKET 


You get most effective, economical 
coverage of the major buying power 
in this big, broad field with WOOD & 
WOOD PRODUCTS . . . the one dy- 
namic national horizontal publication 
that’s moving ahead fastest in 


@ EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 
¢ PROVEN READERSHIP 


© TOP QUALITY CIRCULATION 


among the management and oper- 


ating executives in the plants 


that count. 


HERE’S THE MARKET: 


Lumber Producers, Planing Mills, 
Flooring & Dimension Stock Mfrs. * 
Plywood & Veneer Mfrs. * Hard- 
board & Particle Board Mfrs. * 
Wooden Container Mfrs. * Mfrs. of 
Prefab Houses, Millwork, Sash & 
Doors * Mfrs. of Furniture, Fixtures, 
Cabinets, Caskets, Pianos, Organs & 
Musical Instruments * Boat, Trailer, 
Truck Body & Railroad Car Mfrs. * 
Mfrs. of Miscellaneous Wood Prod- 
ucts, Wood Treating Plants, Indus- 
trial Companies with Large Wood- 
working Operations 


23.3% Do 84.8% 

U.S. Census of Manufactures (1954) 
shows 41,990 plants, of which 9,758 
produce 84.8% of total value added. 
These are the 23% of all industry 
plants where WOOD & WOOD 
PRODUCTS concentrates its circulation 
and its editorial emphasis. (See right.) 


HERE’S THE COVERAGE: 


By industry a TOTAL % 
Millwork, Sash & Door Mfrs., 
Planing Mills 1464 14.53 
Furniture, Mus. Inst., Cabinet, 
Casket & Fixture Mfrs. 2453 24.34 
Lumber Mfrs., Box Mfrs., 
Veneer & Plywood Plants 3,586 35.59 
Mfrs. of Other Wood Products 
and Industrial Plants with 
Woodworking Operations 1,743 17.30 
Total Mfg. Circulation 9,246 91.76% 
Others (Salesmen, 
Libraries, Labs., etc.) and 
Awaiting Classification 830 8.24 


Total Paid and Controlled 10,076 100% 


Coverage vs. 9,758 Plants Accounting 
for 84.8% of Value Added 9752 
(U.S. Census 1954) Plants* 


(U.S. 
WWP Total Census) 
Millwork, Sash & Door Mfrs., 
Planing Mills 1,464 890 
Furniture, Mus. Inst., Cabinet, 
Casket & Fixture Mfrs. 2,453 2495 
Lumber Mfrs., Box Mfrs., 
Veneer & Plywood Plants 3,586 4,334 
Mfrs. of Other Wood Products 
and Industrial Plants with 
Woodworking Operations 1,743 2,039 


Totals 9,246 9,758 
* With 20 or more employees and accounting for 
84.8% of value added. 


Reasons Why Your No. 1 Choice Is WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 

1, Commands more regular readership — is more carefully read — and is 
voted most helpful among all publ:cations of all types read by its subscribers 
+ « « topping all wood field publications on every count by wide margins.** 


2. Serves major buyers in all wood product markets most efficiently and eco- 
nomically with its horizontal “umbrella-type"’ coverage of every type of 
wood industry operation from log to finished product. 


. Its dynamic, award-winning, largely staff-developed “how to”’ tthe 
editorial content is accepted and read as ‘‘most helpful” by man- “ 
agement and operating executives throughout the field — the 


men who make the buying decisions. 


**Send for report of recent Readership Study made by leading na- 
tional advertising agency — and other detailed data. 











WOOD & Wood Products fyvra- 


59 E. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. * Financial 6-7788 Mc 
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Why we use... 
JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


“We at Baker Oil Tools, Inc. use 
JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM 
TECHNOLOGY as a prime vehicle 
for our advertising because it 
enables us to pin-point and target 
a high concentration of continually 
growing purchasing influence. We 
have good reason to believe that this 
publication is thoroughly read and 
filed for future reference by the 
majority of men whose influence will 
ultimately determine the purchase of whine We een, ie 
specific Baker products. These men of influence are the 
engineers and other highly skilled technical personne! who 
belong to the Society of Petroleum Engineers of AIME. The 
quality and success of Baker products reflects the strong 
emphasis Baker Oil Tools, Inc. has always placed on engineer- 
ing and technological skills. Our own engineers are members 
of this group. It is our book, too, and we regard it highly.” 


D. L. SEWELL 
Manager, Advertising 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


is authored by technical men for technical men. No other 
publication in the petroleum drilling and producing fiela 
provides such complete editorial control. Publication growth, 
plus constant author-reader criticism and supervision, assures 
each advertiser of first-priority readership with engineers for 
drilling and producing activities. 

JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY is 
essential to your advertising schedule when engineer 
specification or approval is a prerequisite to the sale of your 
products or services. 





petroleum engineers are educated to specify and buy 


JOURNAL OF 


SEE VS. SAY... 


continued from p. 223 


e The picture or headline must cre- 
ate interest. 

@ The copy, whether one word or 
one thousand, must inform as sim- 
ply and directly as possible. 

¢ The only exception to directly in- 
forming copy is copy which in- 
trigues, amuses or challenges the 
reader. 

e An ad’s format should change 
from time to time in order to main- 
tain a feeling of freshness, and also 
to attract new readers who were not 
stopped by the old format. 


Other advertisers join im .. 
In response to requests from edi- 
tors, other advertisers and readers 
of the publications carrying the 
Ewing ad, the company released the 
results of the survey to the publica- 
tions for follow-up stories. 

Since that time, the Ray Ewing 
Co. has been alternating between 
“See” and “Say” type ads—with a 
reinforced opinion that the reader 
will settle for either when it attracts, 
makes sense, gives information and 
is, in general, pleasing or intriguing 
in appearance. Ewing has created 
other ali-copy ads’ since its initial 
one, in the same light, but informa- 
tive, vein. One result (see p. 222) 
is a “See” ad picturing a whip curled 
into a circle and surrounded by 
white space. A small copy block 
within the circle states simply, 
“When Ray Ewing guarantees— 
fastest delivery possible of his top- 
quality products—he gets results!” 
An unobtrusive P.S. at the bottom 
of the page adds, “Actually, with 
five major pre-mixing plants stra- 
tegically located across the country 
and over 50 convenient warehouses 
stocked with nearly a million dollars’ 
worth of factory-fresh vitamins, 
antibiotics and other feed additives 

. the whip hasn’t been used for 
ages!” 

The old, old problem of “see” vs. 
“say” still goes unanswered. But 
meanwhile, an alert company has, at 
minimum expense, gathered some 
valuable information about what its 
own public wants—and has made its 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., Fidelity Union Building, Dallas 1, Texas 


name known and respected in a lot 
of places where it once trod un- 
noticed. 2 
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Marketing research 


Budget cutters retard 
recessiion recovery 


= Cutting industrial advertising 
during a recession year or the one 
following is not the way for a com- 
pany to be among the first to spring 
back in sales and profits when the 
economic barometer heads upward 
again. This conclusion is found in a 
study released last. month by The 
Buchen Co., Chicago. 

Spanning a 10-year period, the 
study included 121 industrial firms 
and traced their respective adver- 
tising activities before, during and 
after the 1949 and 1954 recessions. 
Companies surveyed reported their 
sales and advertising figures in 
terms of index numbers based on 
1947 and 1952. 


Basic questions . . Under the di- 
rection of J. Wesley Rosberg, vice- 
president in charge of research, the 
agency conducted the study to find 
answers to a number of fundamental 
questions which confront sales and 
ad executives during recession 
years. Answers were sought to 
questions such as: 


® How long can a company ride on 
a “cushion” of accumulated adver- 
tising impact in a period of reces- 
sion? 


@ How much will sales suffer in the 
year an advertising budget is cut? 


® Will sales without the backing of 


advertising dip more the year a re- 
cession “bottoms out,” or the year 
after? 


® Does the extent and consistency 
of an ad program through the years 
of recession have an _ important 
bearing on sales one, two, or three 
years after an upturn comes? 


Approach . . Studies of the rela- 
tionship of advertising to sales dur- 
ing recession periods are not new. 
This study, however, approached the 
situation from a different aspect: 
facts were obtained only from basic 
industries—producers’ durables, 
rather than impulse commodities. 

Questionnaires were sent to 1,200 
industrial firms on a list supplied 
by the Associated Business Publi- 
cations. Returns totaled slightly 
over 10%. They were coded with 
Standard Industrial Classification 
numbers, to enable the research 
team to single out one class of prod- 
ucts and make a separate study on 
that industry alone. 

Respondents were 
three groups: 


sorted into 


1. Firms which did not cut ad budg- 
ets during the recession year or the 
one following; 

2. Firms which did cut budgets 
during the recession year; 

3. Firms which did cut ad budgets 
the year after the recession year. 





Pivotal recession years were 1949 
and 1954. The earlier year provided 
the base for the 1947-51 study while 
the latter was base for the 1952-56 
analysis. (See charts at the bottom 
of this page.) 


Results .. As indicated in chart 1, 
companies which made no ad cuts 
in 1948 far outstripped the sales of 
those which did. In 1949, when the 
recession waned, continuous adver- 
tisers had a big sales gain, but 
budget cutters dropped below their 
48 sales level. In 1950, firms which 
continued their ad programs were 
still far ahead of those who trimmed 
budgets in 1949 and ’50. 

The 1952-56 recession period 
again emphasized the long-range 
relationship between advertising 
and sales. As shown in chart 2, 
those who didn’t cut budgets re- 
mained consistently ahead of those 
who did. 


Significance . . In summarizing the 
import of the findings, the report 
contains the following statement. 

“What can aggressive firms learn 
from this survey that will apply to 
the here and now? 

“The answer is clearly shown on 
the charts covering the years 1950 
and 1955. These years of emergence 
from the recessions of 1949 and 1954 
show the biggest spread between the 
advertisers and non-advertisers. 
They show that the detrimental ef- 
fects of cutting advertising are even 
more apparent in periods immediate- 
ly following recessions than in the 
depths. 

“The moral—for forward-looking 
firms—is obvious.” ” 





Chart 2 


SALES INDICES FOR FIRMS WHICH - 


SALES INDICES FOR FIRMS WHICH - 
Did not cut advertising budgets in 1949 or 1950 od 
Cut advertising budgets in 1949 MH 
Cut advertising budgets in 1950 


1947 - 1951 


Did not cut advertising budgets in 1954 or 1955 
Cut advertising budgets in 1954 Hit 
= Cut advertising budgets in 1955 


1952 - 1956 


























1956 


= 
5 | 
l 
rength of this group dur 1955 and 1956 
despite the advertising cut in 1955, is attributed 
to their extreme aggressiveness during 1954. 
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GIVES YOU 
FULL COVERAGE OF 

















$14.4 Billion Value Added 





‘Source: U.S. Dept. of Com. 
1955 survey of manufactures 


31% less drop in Western Manufacturing Employment 
6.4% Manufacturing Employ- 


ment Percentage drop 


| ' a i March, 1957 to March 
37 EASTERN STATES 93% is 


3% times greater Western growth 


RSENS 55.8% eerie en 


ment Percentage In- 


ao anes 1947 to 1957. 
37 EASTERN STATES 15.6% Source: U.S. BLS. 


Be sure you're fully covered in this 


© STRONGER 
© FASTER GROWING 
© DIP RESISTANT 


WESTERN INDUSTRIAL MARKET 


WESTERN IN DUSTRY now delivers more than 15,000 circulation to 


importarit buyers and specifiers in plant engineering, production management 
and purchasing in western manufacturing and processing plants throughout 
the 11 Western States. WIet 


KING PUBLICATIONS 
609 MISSION STREET * SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA * YUKON 2-4343 


KPA 


Send for your complimentary copy of WESTERN INDUSTRY’s new Analysis of the 
Western Industrial Market—a Guide to HOW and WHERE to Sell in the West. 
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marketing 


| All of these marketing helps are 


available free. To get them, just 


| circle the numbers of the items you 


want on the reply card on the insert 


| facing this page, and drop the card 


in the mail. Industrial Marketing 


| will pass your requests on to the 
| publisher or supplier who offers the 
| material. 


1001/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


| Film cost checklist 
| contains buying tips 


Suggestions for determining if a film can 
do a selling job in a given instance, plus 
tips on deciding what types to use are con- 
tained in a 12-page booklet recently re- 
leased by Haig & Patterson, Inc. 

Included also is an “evaluation check- 
list’ to use in estimating potential film 
costs before contacting producing organiza- 
tions. 


1002/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


New service provides 
technical field reports 


A photo and editorial reporting service 
providing technical field reports for east- 
ern companies is described in a report 
from Harry W. Smith, Inc. 

Explaining the use of these reports for 


magazine articles, testimonials, publicity 
| programs and sales information, the study 
includes a complete sample report. 


1003/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Brochure illustrates ways 


business mail builds prestige 


The influence of metered postage in en- 


hancing company prestige through the 
| mail is shown in this 12-page brochure 
| prepared by Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 


Including exhibits of metered mail, case 


studies and a comparative table on va- 


rious forms of postage, it contains illustra- 
tions ready for use in correspondence and 
advertising mail. 


1004/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Study shows reader preferences 
of pulp and paper executives 


A statistical tabulation of publication 
readership resulting from 641 question- 








naires sent to southern pulp and paper 
plants, has recently been released. 

Published by Southern Pulp & Paper 
Manufacturer, it includes editorial cover- 
age and effectiveness for six publications 
in the field. 


1005/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Survey details purchasing 
influence of engineers 


Results of a study evaluating the buy- 
ing and design influence of mechanical 
engineers has been released by Mechani- 
cal Engineering. 

Compiled from a survey of 687 mem- 
bers of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, it analyzes 64 items of plant 
equipment and product components, 
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1008/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Market for purchases of 
auto products analyzed 


A graphic breakdown of the annual 
sales volume estimated for automotive 
producers and services is contained in 
this 15 page market study. 

Prepared by Tire, Battery & Accessory 
News the report includes charts on prod- 
uct distribution channels and outlets. 


1009/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Copy aids given to help 
reach electronics market 


Fifth in a series of copy-writing sug- 
gestions for advertisers to the electronic 





ye Co 





industries, this newsletter evaluates copy 
in terms of the reader’s needs and work- 
ing habits. 

Released by Electronic Industries, 
stresses methods of creating immediate 
product evaluation and inquiry. 


1010/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Selling by telephone 
described in booklet 


The use of the telephone to stimulate 
sales and cement customer relations is 
outlined in a 24-page booklet prepared by 
the Keller-Crescent Co. 

Containing 49 proven examples, the 
booklet serves as a checklist of phone 
sales situations. 


Continued on next page 
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1006/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

New production aid 

simplifies copy preparation 
Paste-up sheets designed to provide 

quick and accurate alignment of photo off- 

set copy have been prepared by Promo- 





Readers’ Service Dept. 


9810 


Please send me the following 





* Please print or type information below 




































































tion Service. research and media data... NAME 
i The sheets, which contain squared guide 1001 1002 1003 1004 
lines and size calibrations in non-re- TITLE 
producing ink can be used for all copy 1005 1006 1007 1008 
elements up to 10"x13”. COMPANY 
1007/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 1009 1010 = 1011 1012 PRODUCTS SOLD 
Inquiry handling system 1013 1014 +1015 1016 
described and illustrated ADDRESS 
Basic requirements for establishing an 1017 1018 
inquiry handling system, its operation, and CITY & ZONE 






value are described in a report prepared 
by Electronic Design. 

The 12-page booklet also includes eight 
case histories of successful inquiry han- 
dling programs conducted by electronic 
firms. 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond Jan. 15, 1959 
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Postage Stamp 


Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 

















BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
Use these return cards First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago. Ill. 
for your copy of material 


mentioned on these pages. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 





MARKETING AIDS. . 
continued from previous page 


1011/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Study scans market for 
interior furnishings and equipment 


Results of a survey of the contract and 
residential interiors market are shown in 
this 40 page report prepared by Interiors. 

Included in the study is an analysis 
of types of interior work done and prod- 
ucts specified, as well as the dollar vol- 
ume for purchases in a typical year. 


1012/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New publication offers pilot 
issue and marketing information 


A pilot ‘ssue of their new publication, 
containing market data covering the field 
of industrial distribution, has been re- 
leased by Industrial Supplier and Distrib- 
utor News. 

Included in the issue is an industrial 
distribution marketing guide, a media file, 
and a geographic breakdown of U. S. dis- 
tributors. 


1013/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Booklet relates operation 
of industrial ad agency 


An agency's marketing philosophy and 
its relation to industrial selling is dis- 
cussed in a report recently made by O. S. 
Tyson & Co. 

Also included is information on types 
of services, account handling procedures, 
campaign development and fees. 


1014/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Folder offers suggestions 
on direct mail advertising 


A number of do’s and don'ts for indus- 
trial direct mail advertisers are contained 
in this folder prepared by the McGraw- 
Hill Direct Mail Division. 

The folder covers 15 points, from the 
mailing list to methods of mailing. 


1018/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Catalog shows available 
stock sales message forms 


A new series of pre-printed stationery 
forms, featuring light-touch letterhead and 


No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


9810 


Please send me the following 


research and media data ... 


1001 


* Please print or type information below 





NAME 


1002 1003 1004 








1005 


TITLE 


1006 1007 1008 





1009 


COMPANY 








PRODUCTS SOLD 








ADDRESS 








CITY & ZONE *Note inquiries for items listed not 


serviced beyond Jan. 15, 1959 


bulletin designs, has been created by 
Ideal Art. 

The forms, which are available in 
quantities as small as 200, are described 
in a catalog showing each of the 22 full- 


color formats. 


1016/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Folder shows samples of 
outstanding ad design 


Selections from the work of several lead- 
ing graphic arts designers, are illustrated 
in a 12-page booklet prepared by Amer- 
ican Type Founders, Inc. 

Containing comments by the designers 
on their specific assignments in publishing, 
advertising, and sales promotion, its con- 
tributors include Burtin, Gage, and Gold- 
sholl. 


1017/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Testimonials show results of 
business paper advertising 


The effectiveness of business papers in 
moving goods is documented by testi- 
monials of buyers, in this report from Fac- 
tory Management and Maintenance. 

Prepared from interviews with some 200 
readers, it cites specific purchases and 
new product uses resulting from advertis- 
ing. 


1018/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Clipping bureau 
operations described 


Information on publicity, advertising, 
and research, and the ways in which a 
clipping service can aid in performing 
these functions, is included in this 15-page 
illustrated booklet. 

Released by Bacon’s Clipping Bureau, it 
shows the service’s purpose and operation, 
as well as its application to different mar- 
keting jobs, 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 








October 


5- 9.. Federation of Sewage & Industrial 
Wastes Association, Sheraton-Cad- 
illac, Detroit. 

5-10..Contracting Plasterers Internation- 
al Association, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. 

6- 8.. Truck 
ciation, 
lantic City. 


Body & Equipment Asso- 
Ambassador Hotel, At- 

6-10 ...Southen Textile Exposition, Tex- 
tile Hall, Greenville, S.C. 

12-16 .. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders 
Association, Shrine Exposition Hall, 
Los Angeles. 

13-15.. National Electronics Conference 
Forum and Exhibition, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 

14-16.. National Industrial Packaging & 
Handling Exposition, International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago. 

15-17 .. Canadian Institute of Radio Engi- 
neering, Toronto-Automotive Build- 
ing, CNE Grounds, Toronto. 

15-18... National Office Management Asso- 
ciation-Montreal Business Show, 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal. 

15-25 .. International Textile Machinery & 
Accessories Exhibition, Belle Vue, 
Manchester, England. 

17-25 ...International Fair of the Plastics 
Industry, Duesseldorf, Germany. 

18-21 .. American Society of Industrial De- 
signers, Bedford Springs Hotel, 
Bedford, Pa. 

19-20 .. National Sanitary Supply Associa- 
tion, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 


20-24... National Business Show, Coliseum, 
New York. 


22-25... National Management Association 
Conference and National Business- 
men’s Exposition, Great Western 
Exhibit Center, Los Angeles. 


27-29... National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Association, Shoreham Hotel and 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. C. 


27-31 .. National Metal Exposition & Con- 
gress, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land. 


29-31..Mirror Manufacturers Association 
Convention and Exposition, Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, O. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 





November 


2- §..National Automatic Merchandising 
Association, Kiel Auditorium, St. 
Louis. 

.»Bergen County Industrial Exposi- 
tion, Teaneck Armory, Teaneck, 
N.]J. 

.».Canadian National Packaging Ex- 
position, Automotive Building, Ex- 
hibition Grounds, Toronto, Canada. 
. Public Works & Municipal Services 
Congress & Exhibition, Olympia, 

London, England. 

.- International Ultrasonic Exhibit & 
Conference, Hotel Statler, New 
York. 

-- National Fertilizer Solution Asso- 
ciation Convention and Exposition, 
Netherlands Hilton Hotel, Cincin- 
nati. 

--Instrumentation Conference & Ex 
hibit, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 
International Soft Drink Industry 
Exposition, Atlantic City. 

-- National Plastics Exposition, Inter- 
national Amphitheatre, Chicago. 
Retail Lumber 
Association Building Products Ex- 


. - National Dealers 
position, Chicago. 

-+Electronic Computer Exhibition & 
Symposium, Olympia, London, Eng- 
land. 

-- National Exposition of Power & 
Mechanical Engineering, Coliseum, 
New York. 

.» Eastern Joint Computer Conference, 
Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia. 

- Mississippi 
ment Association, 


Valley Farm Equip- 
Sheraton-Jeffer- 
son, St. Louis. 


December 


1- 3.. American Society of Refrigeration 
Engineers Semi-Annual Meeting, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. 

1- 5..National Exposition of Power & 
Mechanical Engineering, Coliseum, 
New York. 

3- 5..Eastern Joint Computer Conference, 
LR.E., Bellevue-Stratford, Philadel- 
phia. 

9-10 .. Mississippi Valley Farm Equipment 
Association, Sheraton-Jefferson, St. 
Louis. 
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there’s something to 
that rumor about MacRAE’s 
This issue of 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
brings you the facts on 
the much-discussed 1958 

Usership Survey of 

MacRAE’s BLUE BOOK 


See Page 189 
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If You're In Electronics, Communications 
Or Photographi¢ Equipment 
Manufacture 


Uncle Sam 


Electronics purchases mf the military have 
reached a whopping $3.9 billion. Smaller 
producers of electronic specialty items are 
in a stronger position for they deal more 
and more directly with the prime contrac- 
tor. Uncle Sam is issuing more direct con- 
tracts and is hroadening his base of sup- 
pliers in the electronics field. 
10,000 primary defense buyers and sub- 
contractors need the facts about the elec- 
tronics, communications and photographic 
ear you sell. They read SIGNAL, the ot- 
icial publicaiion of the Armed _ Forces 
Communications and Electronics Associa- 
tion. You have 12 o ery a year to 
sell them in SIGNAL. Get the low page 
rates and the details from: 


SIGNAL| 


EfeR) OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 


wm. C. Copp & Associates 








72 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 





“The PORTLAND DAILY JOURNAL 
of COMMERCE is one of our 


best sources of credit news,” 


says J. D. MacEWAN, manager, Retail 
Credit Association of Portland, Oregon. 

“Credit news in the Daily Journal is 
vital, factual and important; it is essen- 
tial to anyone making decisions in which 
the credit of individuals is involved. 

“Among our more than 1,000 member 
firms, I am sure a high proportion read 
the Daily Journal for information about 
their customers.” 


People who read the Portland Daily 
Journal of Commerce every day include: 
®@ General Contractors ® Manufacturers 
® Sub-Contractors ® Attorneys 
® Building Material Dealers ® Logging, Lumber Firms 
® Architects, Enyineers ®@ Financial Firms 


Daily Jexseal-efLommerce 
711 Southwest 14th Ave 
Partland 7, Oregon 


ng Tool of 


hwest Business 
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| Rubber Co., 
| Strobeck who has retired. 


| C. Allan Bengtson . 
| and sales promotion director, 
| General Aniline & Film Corp., New York. 


| @ part of 
| Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., New York, 


| ager for 
| Mathieson Chemical Corp., New York. 


| industrial 


Advertiser changes. . 


Albert V. Feuerstein, Jr. . . 
coordinator of 


named adver 
tising Philco Corp.'s gov 
ernment and industrial division. He is re- 
sponsible for the Philadelphia company's 
advertising and sales promotion activities. 


Feuerstein Malling 
Edward A. Malling . . 
ager, 
Dept., 
vice-president, 


from marketing man- 
Specialty Electronics Components 
General Electric Co., to marketing 
Flexonics Corp., Maywood, 
Ill., maker of hose, expansion joints, bel 
assemblies and 


lows, thermostats, aircraft 


components. 


G. J. Williams . . from 
manager of Dow Chemical Co.'s Plastics 
Department, Midland, Mich. 
Donald L. Gibb, whx 
company as a special 


assistant to sales 


He succeeds 
continues with the 
consultant. 


Nordson Pharmaceutical Laboratories . 


is the new name of Nordmark Pharmaceu- 


Tt 


tical Laboratories, Irvington, N. J. 
Robert G. Burson . . from sales manager, 
V-belt Div., to general 
Mechanical Goods Div., 
Dayton, O. 


Industrial sales 


manager, Dayton 


He replaces L. © 


- named advertising 


Ansco Div., 


William R. Kelty, Jr. . . from vice-president 
and manager, Ramset Fastening System, 
the Winchester-Western Div., 


| to sales vice-president of the division. The 
| division makes powder-actuated fastening 


tools, 


John R. Burwell . . from sales administra 
tion manager to government sales man- 


aluminum, Metals Div., Olin 


| Eustace Lingle . . vice-president of Oak- 
ite Products, 
additional 


New York, has been given 
responsibilities for industrial 
sales and education. The company makes 


cleaning and metal treating 


| compounds. 


Alexander St. John . . named general 
sales manager, A. B. Dick Co., Chicago 
manufacturer of duplicating equipment and 
supplies. He has been a Boston distributor 
of A. B. Dick products for the past nine 
years. 


D. M. Pratt and William A. Suiter . . 
named sales managers for resins-adhesives 
and Cycolac plastic respectively, Marbon 
Chemical Div., Borg-Warner Corp., Chi- 


cago, 


A. R. Curtis . 
Asphalt Sales Div., Esso 
New York 


. from assistant to manager, 
Standard Oil Co., 


Charles E. Bowland . . from application 
engineer, G. V. Controls, to East Coast 
field engineer, Gulton Industries, Metuchen, 
N. J. He will 
sales and 


be responsible for inquiries, 
service for the products of 
Engineered Magnetics Division of the com 


pany. 


Harold P. Field . . from 
f the San Diego 


general manager 
planis to marketing di 
rector, Electronics Div., Stromberg-Carl- 
son, a division of General Dynamics Corp., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Field Darby 

James C. Darby .. from eastern sales 
manager, Aircraft Div., 
sales manager, Truarc 
Waldes Kohinoor, 


Townsend Co., to 
Retaining 
Long Island 


general 
Rings Div., 
City, N. Y. 


Donald T. Martin . . named public relations 
and advertising director, Atlantic Coast 


Line Railroad, Wilmington, N.C. 


R. C. Hughes . . has been named public 
and community relations manager of the 
Harrison, N.J. W. A. 


also 


Worthington Corp., 
Meiter, Worthington vice-president 
announced that the company’s public and 
community relations activities have been 
combined with employe relations functions 
under his direction. 


American Hard Rubber Co. . . maker of 
rubber and plastic products has moved to 
new quarters at 200 E. 42nd St., New York. 


Apeco Leasing Corp. . . is name of new 
subsidiary of American Photocopy Equip- 
ment Co., Evanston, Ill. The subsidiary 
will handle leasing and conditional sales 





of the parent company’s photocopy ma- 
chines, binding and punching equipment 
and laminator. 


Harold A. Jones . . from midwestern vice- 
president to vice-president and eastern 
manager, Motorola Communications & Elec- 
tronics, Chicago. He replaces Lowell E. 
White, who will be working on special 
assignments for Arthur L. Reese, vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager. Replac- 
ing Mr. Jones is Robert N. Swift, who has 
been sales manager of special midwestern 
markets. 


William C. Bishop. . 
Co.'s advertising and sales promotion de- 
partment to advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager, Brunswick International C.A., 
Chicago. He is responsible for overseas 
promotion of bowling, billiard and school 


from General Electric 


equipment. 


A. A. Watson . . from manager-assemblies 
and components sales (a selling organiza- 
tion representing both the distribution as- 
semblies and circuit protective devices de- 
partments) to manager-marketing and as- 
semblies and components sales of General 
Electric's Distribution Assemblies Dept., 
Plainville, Conn. 


Art Moses . . from New York area repre- 
sentative to manager, industrial sales, 
Ekco-Alcoa Containers, Wheeling, IIl., mak- 
er of rigid aluminum foil containers. 


George W. McCleary . . from advertising 
and promotion manager, packaging film 
operations, to sales manager, Ecusta paper 
operations, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
New York. 


McCleary Winston 
from sales engineer- 
Greer 


Larry S. Winston . . 
ing manager, Test Equipment Div., 
Hydraulics, to sales vice-president, Gil- 
more Industries, Cleveland maker of spe- 


cialized instrumentation systems. 


Gillette N. Houck .. from sales manager to 
promotion and technical development man- 
ager, Electrical Conductor Div., Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. Other divi- 
sional changes: J. Carl Ferguson, from 
product manager to general sales man- 
ager; and R, J. Harrison, from assistant 
product manager to manager of utility 
The division’s field engineering, 

Continued on page 232 
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WILL HE SPECIFY YOUR PRODUCTS? 


FOR THE ANSWER— CATALOG INeem 


56,000 Electronic Engineers and P.A.’s 
Specify and Buy From COM Product Sections 


When,an engineer is about to make a buying decision — the specifica- 
tions, the complete details about any product tell the engineer what 
he wants to know — which product will do the job best. For this 
information, he invariably reaches for eem. For it is within the 
catalog section of this 1,096 page catalog-directory that the electronic 
industry is classified into 50 major product sections. He checks the 
section containing the type of product he requires, studies the catalog 
descriptions of the available makes, and then makes his decision. 


Next time a buying decision is made, will you be represented in the 


appropriate product section... 


? Your competitors will. 


CHECK TO SEE IN WHICH SECTIONS YOUR PRODUCTS BELONG 


SECTION PRODUCT CATEGORY 
1100 Amplifiers 

1200 Antennas & Accessories 
1300 —_= ~~ Spee a 


1400 Came, hase, Racks, 
1500 Capacitors (all types) 
1600 C’ _ micals, Coating, 


printed, plug-in 
1800 Coils {indacter, ‘Chokes, 
Torolds moblies 
1900 Pen oy 
Equipment 





Equipmen 
2100 eae. % Clive. ; 
Sockets, acks 
2200 Controls, ire 
Components 
2300 o—_ Frequency 
nm 
2400 Dials, Knobs, Panel 
Equipment 
2500 Fabricators, Services, 


ete. 
2600 Fans, Blowers, Environ- 
mental Chambers, etc. 


SECTION PRODUCT CATEGORY 


2700 Filters 
2800 Hardware 
2900 Instruments & Test 
uipment 
3000 ‘Instruments, Graphic 
Recording 


3100 Insul & Insulating 
Materials 
3200 Materials (Metals, 
Plastics, ete.) 
3300 Medical Elec 
uipment 


3400 Mierewave, RaUae 








3900 Pilot & Signal Lights 
4000 Power Supplies 


4100 evo & Automation 
ac’ 
4200 Publications & Services 





SECTION PRODUCT CATEGORY 


4300 Recording Equipment 

4400 Rectifiers (non-tube 
types) 

4500 Relays 

4600 Research & Development 


Services 
4700 Resistors <Sust-ventetind 
4800 Semicondu 


Equipment 
5000 Studio Equipment 
5100 Switches & Associated 
tems 
5200 Telemetering Equipment 
5300 Thermal Devices 
5400 Tools, (hand & power) 
5500 Transducers & 
5600 Transformers, Chokes, 
Reactors, ete. 
5700 Tubes & Tube Parts 
5800 Wh r} Eq ip . 
5900 Vibrators & Choppers 











6000 — Cable, Harnesses, 


Catalog in eem, 1959 — it’s the most effective way to keep your com- 
plete, up-to-date product data at the fingertips of 56,000 engineers 
and p.a.’s—at the lowest cost of any annual directory or buying guide. 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS MASTER — eem 


60 Madison Avenue « Hempstead, New York « lVanhoe 6-7755 
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im reprints 


TITTITITITT i 


The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each, except where another price is listed. 
Special prices are available upon request for quantity orders. Please order by 
number, enclosing payment for all orders for $2 or less. Send all orders to: 
Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 East Illinois $t., Chicago 11, Il. 


CUNEUCEEESERESEAEEEUEEEONNERDOREDNGRODOEUCOE ERE SERS CREEREDERRCEUROROREEERSSGHAECOEOOOREEEERERAOD CECE EOEESEGR EO SECEROOEERERREAONOTORDORARREAEHE COREE 


How to get technical help with technical publicity — by Michae! K. Bonner 
This author tells of obtaining good technical publicity through an effective 

partnership between the advertising manager and the engineering department 

A basic guide to market planning — by Wroe Alderson 

How your company can ‘‘conquer the future’’ through market planning, why market 
planning is necessary, and how to plan by outlining seven steps of the planning 

process. Adapted from a talk at the 1958 NIAA conference 


R353 How ito get more value from trade show exhibits 


Various aspects of exhibiting and yardsticks for measuring them as determined by the 
Industrial Advertising Research Institute, based on what is probably the most 
intens:ve single study of industrial trade show exhibiting ever conducted 
How industrial companies determine od budgets — by John J, O'Rourke 
Latest National Industrial Advertisers Association budget study based on reports 
from 467 companies of various sizes, which sell to industry 
Wher: should you buy promotional services outside? — by Dick Hodgson 
Eight reasons why industrial advertisers should “‘always’’ buy promotional services 
side, as well as some drawbacks of working through such services. Based on 
business and industrial advertising workshop held by Association of National 
Advertisers, 
A guide to effective selling at a trade show 
How }ooth personne! should behave at a trade show in order to do their most effective 
selling job, based on original material prepared by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
for their trade show personnel 
‘Humanizing’ technical ads 
The Hays Corp. tells how they ‘‘humanize’’ their ads, aimed at engineers in highly 
technical fields, with easy-going language and simply stated thoughts 
Why Alco switched agencies — by A. R. Jaeckel 
A decision based on the belief that auxiliary functions can be handled best and 
cheapest at home, and limiting the agency functions to advertising 
How to pay advertising agencies what they're worth — by Ira Rubel 

An aaithority on agency financial management tells of a compensation 
plan to give agency a fair profit and client the best advertising for the money 
What else does your advertising agency have to offer? — by John D. Williams 
An agency, whose slogan is ‘Advertising with Follow-Through,’’ answers business 
management by re-emphasizing importance of ‘‘extra’’ agency functions 
How industrial advertisers pick new agencies — by Dick Hodgson 
Based on an IM survey of advertisers who actually changed agencies last year, giving 
reasons why they were dissatisfied and what they were looking for in the new agency 
A busic guide to distributor promotion — by S. H. ‘Ted’ Isaacs 

Case history’’ material as well as broad general information to be used as a guide to 
effective promotion programs for distributors through whom manufacturers sel! 


A complete guide to sales incentives — by R. C. Ausbeck 

A practical guide to the use of sales incentives, explaining step-by-step planning of an 
incerrtive program and a checklist of 44 objectives which such a program can accomplish 
Your complete guide to holding an open house — by Russell R. Jalbert 
Details on 38 specific planning areas of holding an open house, including: objectives 
there, budget, issuing invitations, press conference, plant tour and entertainment with 
handy checklist to be sure no details have been overlooked. 

Markets from highways today and tomorrow — by H. Jay Bullen 

For those not now selling to the highway construction market, this 

article provides information significant in their marketing pians 

A complete guide to readership reports — by J. Wesley Rosberg 

An analysis of the value of readership reports with a detailed 

description of the services now available to business publications 

Stuck for ideas? Then try brainstorming 

The newest technique for creating ideas is brainstorming. It can produce 

sourd business ideas if used properly. Article includes 25 tips for effective 
brainstorming. 

Are my eds any good? — by Edgar W. Bolles 

An adman’s system for finding the answer to that all important question, 

complete with samples of inquiry record forms and procedure 

Were fumbling ad readership findings — by J. Wesley Rosberg 

An agency research man tells how to make ad readership survery a worth 

while investment — includes descriptions of leading readership measurement services 





The follewing reprints are available at 50¢ each: 


How to prepare and distribute industrial catalogs 

A group of six articles on industrial catalogs, including how to prepare and 
distribute them, how to desigm them, how to get them used, and 
distributor catalogs 


The following reprints are available at 75¢ each: 


Trade show exhibits 

A collection of six articles covering many important features of trade 

show exhibiting, e.g., how small company can compete at a trade show and 

how to make a successful exhibit 

Portrait of today’s industrial advertising manager — by Merle Kingman 
Exciusive IM study, published in two parts, spotlights modern industrial 

ad manager, shows how much he makes, age, chances for advancement, 

average income in relation to size of ad budget, etc 
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Advertiser changes .. 


continued from p. 231 


marketing and administrative departments 
have been moved from Chicago to the pro- 
duction plant at Newark, O. 


Robert A. Smith . . frorn advertising and 
sales promotion account supervisor to man- 


ager, advertising and promotion section, 
Tar Products Div., Koppers Co., Pittsburgh. 
He succeeds F. Paul Cooney, who has re- 
signed. 


Harold R. Fouss . . from manager of Sid- 
ney, O., Div., to sales manager of the Bus 
Div., Mack Trucks, Plainfield, N.J. 


John B. Bowman. . from sales vice-presi- 
dent, Ekco-Alcoa Containers, to president 
Ekco Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toron- 
to maker of commercial bakery pans and 


equipment. 





Bowman 


F. W. Ingraham . . from manager, Par- 
titioning & Display Div., to sales manager, 
Unistrut Products Co., Chicago maker of 
all-purpose metal framing. 


Agency changes. . 


Balsam Advertising . . Pasadena, Cal., 
named agency for Photocon Research 
Products, Pasadena manufacturer of pres- 
sure transducers and measuring instru- 
ments. Another new Balsam client is Mas- 
ter Specialties Co., Los Angeles manufac- 
turer of airborne electronic equipment. 


J. Robert York . . named account man- 
ager, Waldie & Brigos, Chicago. He was 
formerly an account executive with Erwin 
Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan. 


Jack McCchill . . appointed by Ruder & 
Finn Field Network, Inc., New York, as 
its representative in Anchorage, Alaska. 
The network, an affiliate of Ruder & Finn 
Inc., specializes in public relations cover- 
age on a local basis, handled by local 
representatives under headquarters  su- 


pervision, 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove . . Pittsburgh, 
appointed to handle advertising for Hol- 




















lingsworth & Whitney Div., Scott Paper 
Co. The division, with mills in Winslow, 
Me. and Mobile, Ala., manufactures paper 
for tags, cards and multiwall bags. 


Getz & Sandborg . . Beverly Hills, Cal., 
named agency for Del Mar Engineering 
Laboratories, Los Angeles. Del Mar pro- 
duces weapons training systems and re 
lated aeronautical products. 


Promotion Associates .. Washington, D. C., 
has established an additional office in 
Alexandria, Va., from which the agency 
will service its industrial and _ technical 
accounts. 


Benjamin Katz Agency . . Philadelphia, 
appointed agency for Chemco Corp., Phil- 
adelphia. The company manufactures in- 
dustrial and consumer cleaning com- 
pounds. 


Commercial Photography Div. . . a division 
of United Press International, from Ed- 
ward Taylor Wertheim Advertising Agen- 
cy, New York, to Brudno & Bailey, West- 
field, N. J. 


Charles H. Sapper . . manager of the 
Erie, Pa., office of Lando Advertising Agen- 
cy, has been appointed a vice-president. 
The agency has headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh. 


Stephen H. Richards . . from account ex- 
ecutive, Kudner Agency, New York, to 
manager of public relations, communica- 
tions services department, Communications 
Counselors, New York. 


Carl Helm . . from the executive staff of 
the Public Relations Div., National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, to vice-president, 
Jim Moran Associates, New York public 
relations agency. He will be in charge of 
the agency’s South Bend, Ind., office. 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap . . Milwaukee, 
named to handle advertising for Gehl 
Bros. Mfg. Co., West Bend, Wis. manufac- 
turer of agricultural equipment. 


Buchen Co. . . Chicago, named agency 
for Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Chicago. 


Marcus E, Smith . . from copy supervisor, 
VanSant Dugdale & Co., Baltimore, to ac- 
count executive at that agency. 


Robert P. Cunningham .. art director, Wil- 
liam Schaller Co., West Hartford, Conn.., 
has been elected a vice-president. 


Allan B. Clamage . . named copywriter, 
Grant Advertising, Detroit. He formerly 
was associated with Brooke, Smith, French 
& Dorrance, Detroit. 

Continued on page 236 


RUBBER AGE & 7 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUSTRY'S ONLY DIRECTORY... 





CIRCULATION 


INFLUENCE 


IN THE DYNAMIC 


AND LUCRATIVE 


RUBBER MARKET 


Readership studies of the fast-growing, 614 billion dol- 
lar rubber industry, conducted exclusively for RUBBER 
AGE by Mills Shepard, show a gratifying depth of read- 
ership within the average rubber goods plant. 


RUBBER AGE is read—absorbed—and respected by all 
levels of buying influence—Top Management, Plant 
Management, Production Supervision, Research and 
Development, and Purchasing. 


This comes from carefully tailoring editorial material 
to suit readers’ needs as disclosed by our own studies 
and by exclusive Mills Shepard readership studies. The 
result is a balanced editorial appeal which includes 
exclusive features and series developed expressly for 
purposes of balance. 


This universal readership is all the more significant 
when the technical nature of RUBBER AGE is considered. 
To insure wide appeal, our editors have developed a 
series of specially written articles and features which 
deal with (1) personal job interests, and, (2) manage- 
ment problems. More intense readership, increased cir- 
culation and greater advertising volume have followed 
as a natural consequence. 


Here’s your chance to use this aggressive editorial 
policy, unmatched depth of readership, range of in- 
fluence and constantly growing paid circulation for 
your own advantage. 


Add RUBBER AGE to your monthly sales picture for most 
thorough coverage of the rubber industry. 


New York 1, 


RUBBER R 


October 


101 West 3ist Street, 


N.Y. 


ED BOOK 
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says CHARLES A. BRYANT 
Manager, Advertising Department 
Baroid Division, National Lead Co. 


“For several years I have read every issue of Industrial Marketing 
and have always found it to contain interesting, informative and 
factual articles and material, which can be adapted to our problems 
and operations. Of course, all members of the advertising depart- 
ment see IM, and all issues are kept on file for future reference.” 


A native of Dallas, Mr. Bryant attended Southern Methodist University and, 
after World War II service with the navy, began his business career as an 
assistant advertising manager for a national distributor of wholesale mer- 
chandise. Succeeding positions with various publications broadened his 
advertising experience. Prior to joining the Baroid Division of the National 
Lead Co., where he is manager of the advertising department, he was 
assistant to the director of advertising and public relations, Mid-Continent 
Supply Co. Mr. Bryant is serving his second term as president of the Texas 
Gulf Coast Chapter of the NIAA. He also is president for 1958 of the 
Southeast Texas Industrial Editors Association. 








says FRED J. HATCH 
Vice-President 
MacManus, John and Adams, Inc. 







“Industrial Marketing is one magazine that receives my pre- 
ferred reading each month. From cover to cover, I find a wealth 
of information that is of real interest to me in this business. 
I know that many of our key people subscribe to this appraisal 
of IM.” 














Following five years in the army, during which he rose from second 
lieutenant to colonel, Mr. Hatch joined MacManus, John and Adams 
in 1945 as manager of the Baltimore office. In 1950, he was transferred 
to the agency’s headquarters in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, where he 
now serves as vice-president, director and account supervisor. Before 
coming to MJA, he operated his own agency in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Outside the business world, Mr. Hatch participates in civic affairs of 
Bloomfield Hills and nearby Detroit, and also manages to find time 
for such diverse interests as photography, music and hunting. 























says WILLIAM D. PRATT 
Advertising Manager 
Abbott Laboratories 


“I read Industrial Marketing regularly, enjoying the broad 
range of subjects covered and the capsule summary preceding 
each article. I have found quite a few new ideas and applications 
in IM that have contributed to strengthening our marketing 
methods. And, it is surprising how often the book is torn up— 
with interesting articles routed to our people.” 


Mr. Pratt spent eleven years in the agency field with Keeling and Co., 
Incorporated, Indianapolis, before joining Abbott Laboratories in 1951. 
He was production manager of the agency for five years, and later did 
copywriting and copy contact. At Abbott, he started as a copywriter, 
but within three years was advanced to the post of creative director. 
Since 1956, he has served the pharmaceutical company as advertising 
manager. Mr. Pratt is active in various advertising clubs in the Chicago 
area, and devotes some of his leisure time to his favorite sports—golf 
and bowling. 
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yy Packaging 


medicine 


Chief Red-E-Stik has spoken. And his braves 
are on the warpath to heip you win the fight for 
more wampum in your wigwam...with Red-E- 
Stik pressure-sensitive labeling. These self-ad- 
hesive labels enable you to cut costs, save time, 
boost sales, end waste. They can be used to 
simplify and speed every phase of your oper- 
ation. Here’s why each dollar for Red-E-Stik is a 
buck well spent... 

Stop To stop shoppers, your best bet is a 
package with impulse-buying appeal...a Red-E- 
Stik label with built-in impulse-impact. We create 
them for all package types...any size, shape, 
color...sheets, rolls, singles. 


Sell Red-E-Stik labels and signs drive home 
your story at the P-O-P. For use on plastics, film, 
glass, metal and wood, Red-E-Stik needs no 
water, heat, or glue. Just peel and press...even 
faster by machine. 


Satisfy Use Red-E-Stik labels to in- 
struct, guarantee, warn...to keep buyers sold, 
up repeat sales, cut returns. They can't curl or 
crawl...stay neat and clean. Call, write for 
samples and idea Kit of Red-E-Stik solutions to 
problems like yours. 


RHF 
EeveE RFR Re ADOmOY 
CREATIVE PRINTED SPECIALTIES 


10-K East 49th Street, N.Y.C. 17 
Plaza 1-3040 


effective with the 


October 1958 issue 


FLOW 


roi ar- tale [-1—) 


rh eee at-Uaal-me ce) 


MATERIAL 
HANDLING 
Engineering 


An Industrial Publishing 
Corporation magazine 


812 HURON ROAD 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Agency changes. . 


Troy Ferguson, Jr. . . fr 


Formsprag Co. 
I : hanir Sidney 


count exec 


& Kilgore, | 


E. J. Collins . . from 


Collins 
Cory Snow, Inc. . . Boston, has been ap- 
iat Denied, whe 
ye ‘Small. 


NCW 


Fardon, Miller & Fardon 
Frank Block Associations . . St. Louis, has Mo.. has been formed by a merger 
expanded its office lacilities in the Unhase Phillips-Reich rdon ivertising, Paul M. 
nd Eckenroed-Fardon 
Kansas City 
Bonfield Associates . . operate 
1amed address 
10 W. llth St. Principles in the new 
zgency are Edgar H. Fardon, Paul M. 
Miller and Willard Fardon. 
Getz & Sandborg . I Sal., 
has been named to ! jle a y for Gebauer Chemical Co. . . ‘Cleveland, from 
Jo} k C Griswold- 


John Yezbak Co., Cleveland 

Eshleman Co., Cleveland. Gebauer man- 
factures drugs and drug products. 

Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover . . Hart- 

ford, Conn., has announced a working af- 

filiation with Philip J. Meany Co., Los 

Everett Sahrbeck . . vice-president and ar ngeles. Purpose of the affiliation is to 

director, Reach ride each agency with opposite coast 

lities. No merger or financial arrange- 

regarding ownership is involved or 

contemplated, according to principals of 


th agencies. 


Hugh H. Graham & Associates . . New 

Britain, Conn., named to handle advertis 

Clark & Bobertz . . Detroit, has absorbed ing for Baird Dynamic Corp., Stratford 
the interests of Betteridge & Co., Detroit. Sonn. A recently formed subsidiary of 
Harry W. _Betteridge, president ird Machine Co., Baird Dynamic manu- 
former agency bearing his name, | factures a plastic paste which is expected 
find wide application in industrial ma 
~hinery repair work. Also a new Graham 
slient is Jessall Plastics, Kensington, Conn., 
1 division of Electric Storage Battery Co. 


Jessall manufactures plastic extrusions. 


Carpenter-Proctor . Newark, N.J., has 
been named agency for the following ac- 
counts: Kenneth E. Hughes Co., Union 
City, N.J. distributor of electronic equip- 
ment and components; Vibra Screw Co., 





Belleville, N. J. manufacturer of dry ma- 
terial feeder equipment for the chemical 
process and food industries; and Control 
Products, Harrison, N. J. manufacturer of 
thermal and water-proof switches for air- 


craft, ordnance and general industry. 


Edward Scharr . 
tive, Lynn-Western, Los 


» named account execu- 
Angeles. Mr. 
Scharr was advertising manager for Web- 
er Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Cal. 


Picard Advertising . . New York, named 
agency for Technical Wire Products, 
Springfield, N. J. The company manufac- 
tures wire mesh used in the electronic 


field and for other industrial applications. 


H. T. Eckhardt . . from account executive, 
Bond & Starr 


pervisor, W. 


Pittsburgh, to account su 
S. Walker Advertising, Pitts- 


George Homer Martin Associations . . 
N. J., has moved to new, ex- 


panded quarters at 744 Broad St. 


Newark 


National Editorial Services Detroit 
named to handle public relations for A. F. 
Holden Co., 
allurgical equipment. Also a new pr client 


of the agency is R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit 


Detroit manufacturer of met- 


manufacturer of fabricated structural steel 
and related products. 

Griswold-Eshleman Co. . . Cleveland, ap 
handle public 
Spring Research Institute, Cleveland. The 


pointed to relations for 
institute is composed of major manufac- 
turers of springs for passenger car and 


commercial vehicles. 


Needham, Louis & Brorby . . Chicago, has 
appointed the following three account ex- 
ecutives: B, Russell Buck, Jr.. James 
Charlesworth and James Roos. All were 
formerly assistant account executives at 
the agency. David Winton, formerly with 
the agency’s traffic department, has been 
named an assistant account executive. 


Denham & Co. . . Detroit, named agency 
for Hefco Laboratories, Detroit consulting 
research and development specialists in 
electronic 


the chemical, physical and 


fields. 


Robert C. Wilson . . from associate account 
executive, Zimmer, Keller & Calvert, De- 
troit, to associate account executive, Jaqua 
Advertising Co., Detroit. 


Wayne Jervis, Jr. . . from associate direc- 
tor of marketing services and member of 
the plans board, McCann-Erickson, Chi- 
cago, to vice-president and marketing su- 
pervisor, Leo Burnett Co., Chicago. Also 
named a Burnett marketing supervisor was 
C. Peter Frantz. Mr. Frantz joins Burnett 

Continued on page 238 








it 


Upyisp. 


NOW 


WEST EDITION 


EDITIONS 


EAST EDITION 


Mississippi Valley Contractor of St. Louis, established in 1908, 
becomes merged into Construction’ Digest, effective January 1, 1959 
and Mississippi Valley will be suspended at that time. Thereafter, 
each bi-weekly issue of Construction Digest will be divided into 
two editions. An East edition will serve Indiana, Kentucky and 
Ohio with complete news and circulation coverage. A West edition 
will serve Illinois and Eastern Missouri with the same complete 


coverage. 


Each edition will be tailored in editorial and advertising con- 
tent to the area it serves. Circulation of the West edition will 


approximate 5,000 and the East edition 7,000. . 


. a total of 12,000 


to serve all elements of the public works and 
construction industries in this multi-billion dol- 
lar annual market. The circulation will include 


vast industry. 


P.O. Box 1074, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


the buyers and specifiers of construction equip- 
ment, materials, services and supplies in this 








Chea 4 CALCULATOR 
COMPANY 


633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Ill., Dept. c-11 


CALCULATORS 


for faster selling 


Graphic Calculators quickly and 
easily solve problems connected with 
the use or selection of your product 
or service. Precision made of 

paper or plastic (but low in cost), 
they simplify even complex 
operations. For example, the model 
shown calculates weight per 1000 
pieces for any given size of 8 alloys. 


FREE SAMPLES: A note on your 
company letterhead will bring you 
sample Graphic Calculators and 
full information. 
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PRODUCTS FOR YOUR 


TV AND ART DEPT. 
“STORYBOARD” PAD (~—e>— | 


The pod that has big 5 x 7 
video ponels that enable 
you to make man-sized TV 
visuals. Perforated video 
ond avdio segments on gray 
background. . 


No. 72C—Pad Size 14x 17” 
(50 Sheets—4 Segments on Sheet) 








Tomkins TELEPAD 


Most populor TV visual pod 
with 2:4" video and 
audio panels on gray bock- 
ground. Each panel perfo- 
rated 


No. 72A—19 x 24” 

(50 Sheets—12 panels on Sheet) 
No. 72B—Pocket Size 8 x 18” 

(75 Sheets—4 panels on Sheet) 


FREE SAMPLES 
FOR THE ASKING! 


Write on your letter- 

head for 200-page cata- 

log of art supplies. ‘‘An 

Encyclopedia of sre ARTisTs 

Materials’ ona AFTing ne ons 





ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


2 West 46th St., New York 36 





PLANNING 
4 CATALOG 


. .. Handbook or 
Manual? 


f 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

! 

I 

! 

I 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| Get the facts on 
| the New, Colorful 
. Virgin Plastic 
| 3-Ring Binders 
. with new 

| 3-D Applique 
Lettering 

| ® 

New Low Price 
See Page 191 
| 

! 

| 

! 


ATIONAL 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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Agency changes. . 


lans board and account 


. Charles T. Weeks. formerly mer 


director ar ember of 


S. Gunnar Myrbeck é Co. 
Mass., appointed 


= ae ~ 
Ainslie It 


Edward G. White - « named mana 
the Washington, D. C : 
Myrbeck & C 

formerly 


Washinat 


R. J. McFarlin & Co... 
agency Eder Engineering 
kee manufacturer of electr 


ment. 


inaton, [ 
New York k through 


wholly owned s1 


Rubenstein, a 
Benjamin M. 
Stern, former assistant administrator for 
aviation information, Civil Aeronautics Ad 
ministration, is president of the new agen 
cy. Stanley E. Rubenstein, vice-president 
was most recently account execut 


der & Finn, New York 


Feeley Advertising Agency . . New York 
appointed to handle advertising for Copy- 
cat Corp., New York, exclusive American 

f Copycat office and indus 
The machine: 


trial photocopying machines 


are manufactured in Europe. 


William Lahm . . name 
keting, William Nicosia Advertising, 
York. Mr. Lahm was formerly associ 
with Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 


director 


New York, has moved 
55th St. The 


agency has been named to handle adver- 


Smith & Dorian . 
to larger quarters at 39 W. 


tising and public relations for Columbian 
Bronze Corp., Freeport, L. I. manufac 


of propellers and marine accessories. 


Donald Lerch, Jr. & Co. . . Washingtor 
D. C. agricultural marketing and foreig 
trade specialists, has been appointed by 
Ruder & Finn International, public rela 
tions counselors, as the latter's repre 
sentative in Washington. Ruder & Finn 
International operates a 43-country inter 


national network. 


David E. herent sie 


Nopper 


Robert L. Foreman 


Media changes 


— Roberts 


Management 


Management Magazines, 


the same time, rates 


eased an average of 9 


Walter Klein . . from Atlanti 
ager, Power, to the same p on Elec 
trical World. Both publications are pro} 
of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New 
He replaces Nicholas Palmer whc 


cently. 


Dorman C. Ingraham . . from vice-presi 
jent, Erwin, Wasey & C eastern ad- 
vertising representative Traffic World, 
published by Traffic Service Corp., Wash- 


mr / 


ngton, Vv. LU. 
Arthur Maixner . . underwriter 
with Manufacturers Life Insurance Co. of 


oronto to New York sales staff Vision 


published by a New York company of the 


same name. 


Industrial Equipment News .. has in 
creased its advertising rates for new ad 
vertisers. For advertisers who have used 
space in 1958 and/or have a contract on 

Continued on page 240 





reaching for sales? 


This partial list shows some of the 
equipment used in the gigantic 


Concrete Industry market 


Plant operators are constantly expanding and 
modernizing. New plants, too, are being built at a rapid 
pace ... calling for an almost limitless variety 


of equipment and products. 


This is true in all four of the major segments of the 
concrete industries: concrete block plants, 
commercial ready-mix plants, concrete pipe manufacturing 


plants, and prestressed concrete plants. 


It all adds up to a ready-made market, very receptive 
and eager to buy. And now’s the time for positive 

sales strategy. Tell the plant owners/operators 

about the advantages of your product in the advertising 
pages of MODERN CONCRETE. It’ll pay off — in Sales! 


Write for market information 


Miopurn 


'F IT 18 OF INTEREST TO THE READER 


ONCRETE 


fomuly CONCRETE MANUFACTURER 


431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Admixtures 

Aggregates 

Air-Entraining Agents 
Autoclaves 

Batch Weighing Equipment 
Batch Mixers 

Bins (Gates—Hoppers) 

Bin Level Indicators 

Block Machines 

Bulk Cement Storage Plants 
Burial Vault Forms 

Cement 

Central Mix Plants 

Colors (Cement and Mortar) 
Compressors 

Concrete Block Loaders 
Concrete Block Pallet Cleaners 
Concrete Block Racks 
Concrete Block Splitters 
Concrete Block Testers 
Concrete Forms 

Controls 

Continuous Mixers 
Conveyors 

Conveyors (Portable) 
Cranes 

Drain Tile Machines 

Floor and Roof Slabs Forms 
Fork Lift Trucks 

Grinding Machines 

Grout Casings 

Heaters (Oil and Water) 
Heating Equipment 
Hydraulic Pumps 

Kiln Doors 

Lintel Machines 

Loaders 

Moisture Meters 

Mortar Mixers 

Motor and Brakes 
Ornamental Forms 

Pipe Machines 

Prestressing Strand 
Recorders 

Saws (Masonry) 

Screeds 

Septic Tank Forms 





Steam Generators 
Tensioning Equipment 
Tension Fittings 





Trucks and Trailers 
Truck Mixers 
Two-Way Radio 








Vibrators 
Vibrating Table 
Waterproofing 








IT 1S IN MODERN CONCRETE 


PIT AND QUARRY 

PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK and PREFILED CATALOG 

CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK 
MODERN CONCRETE 

EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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SNIPS 
MAGATINE 


A Proven Inquiry Producer and 
Sales Builder 


Your Copy Will 
Do Well in This 


BIBLE of SHEET 
METAL INDUSTRY 


@ Published monthly for responsible firms who 
contract work in sheet metal, ventilation, 
werm air heating, cooling, roofing, air condi- 
tioning, automatic oil, coal and gas heat. 

® Advertising in “Snips” will put a real push 
behind sales made thru wholesalers or direct 
to the trade. 


@ Widely distributed in 48 states to nearly 
14,000 eager buyers, anxious to learn about 
products they can use or install. 


@ Used each month, for the past five years, 
by more advertisers than any ether periodical 
in the field. 


ABOUT OUR SPECIAL ISSUES 
@ Janvory Annual — Winter Merket Issue 
@ March Anniversary — Spring Market Issue 
@ September Fall Market Issve 
@ December Holiday Greeting Issve 


Report of Verified BPA Coverage and Analysis 
of Work Done a Readers, Giadly Sent on 
ro Request. 


SE SS 


“SNIPS “MAGALINE 


5707 W. Lake St. Chicago 44, lil. 
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Collins, Miller 
& Hutchings 


INC. 


America’s finest 
photoengraving 
plant for 
letterpress and 


gravure 


333 West 
Lake Street 


CHICAGO 6 


MEET THE 


MUNICIPAL 
MARKET 


These mayors and city managers, 7,500 strong 
from coast to coast, are heavy spenders in the 
municipal market. Your sales message in their 
quarterly magazine can help them make better 
investments of public funds. Give them your 
facts and figures! 


This monthly textbook on law enforcement com- 
mands the respect and attention of more police 
chiefs and executives everywhere. Its focused 
issues can spotlight your products and services 
for this field and help you make volume sales. 
Five year success record. 11,325 audited 


circulation! ) Gog 
MAYOR and MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER 


72 West 45th Street + New York 36, N.Y. 


Media changes. . 


ontinued from p. 238 
record prior to Sept. 1, the increase be- 
comes effective April, 1959. For new rate 


¢ 


card write Thomas Publishing Co., New 


Robert J. Scannell . . from assistant Chi 

jistrict manager to Ohio district man 
Electrical Merchandising, a prox 
~Graw Hil Publishing Co., New 


succeeds J. L. Phillips who re 


M 


Western Aviation . . Los Angeles, has ap- 
nted R. W. Morey Co., Elm Grove, Wis., 
Mead Ir- 


its eastern rep 


Midwest representative and 


win Associates, New York 


William Holbrook . . from a district man 
Petroleum Week Chicago-In- 
trict manager of Business Week. 
azines are properties of McGraw 
lishing C New York. 
. Howat. . marketing di- 
chcock P Wheaton, 
romotion 


Warren P. Senger . . * m eastern sales 
nager, Mining to sales 
representative covering suithdide Connecti- 
New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania 


Metalworking, Boston 


Gas Industries Equipment & Appliance 
News . . Chicago, announced the follow 


ing new rates: 


12-times 
$450 
250 
150 
In addition, a “selected coverage” plan 
is available at lower rates. Under this 
plan, advertisements appear exclusively in 
copies going to gas utilities or L-P gas 
companies. 
James D. Davidson from salesman, 
Theatre Arts, to salesman, Electronic Enai- 
neers Master and Radio-Electronic Master 
annual catalogs. He will cover Ohio and 
Michigan. 


Machine Production & Canadian Supply .. 
Toronto, has announced new rates effec- 


tive Jan. 1, 1959: 


Space l-time  6-times 12-times 

page $228 $200 $170 
/3 page 177 140 126 
2 page 133 108 100 





THE SCREWY 
AD OPPOSITE 
PAGE 136 
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ROADBUILDING Sales 


“Virtually all highway construc- 


tion is done by contractors, 
whether the construction is per- 
formed by public agencies or for 
private account.” 


This definition of the Highway Contrac- 
tor's role explains why MODERN HIGH- 
WAYS is such a dominant infivence in 
the $6,000,000,000 annual market in 
Highway Construction. 

Published monthly, MODERN HIGHWAYS 
— exclusively devoted to the trade 
interests of the Highway Contractor — 
delivers your message directly to the 
men who initiate the purchase of equip- 
ment ... materials ... supplies... 
required for the Nation's multi-billion 
dollar construction program. 


modern highways 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


fas 


P@OSSOSOOSOSOSOOSSSEOSSSEO: 


Lloyd Lawrence . . from sales manager, 
Carbon Brush Div., Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp., to New England district man- 
ager of Electrical World, a property of Mc 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New York. He 
replaces E, §. Chapin, who died recently. 


James Girdwood . . from advertising man- 
ager, Electronics and Nucleonics, to ass« 
The mag 
azines are properties of McGraw-Hill Pub- 
York. 


ciate publisher of Electronics. 


Fon) 


lishing Co., New 


Frank L. Ogilvie, Jr. . . 
sentative for Material Handling Engineer- 


named sales repre- 


ing (formerly Flow), Material Handling 
Illustrated, and the Flow Directory in the 
New York and New England territory. The 
publications are properties of Industrial 
Publishing Corp., Cleveland. 

Homer G. Alpha. . from Cleveland district 
manager of Modern Railroads to central 
manager in charge of all Watson publica 
tions. He is in charge of Cleveland office. 
Also, John Anderson will serve as Cleve 
land district manager on Appliance Manu 
facturer, another property of Watson Pub 
lications, Chicago. 

Reinhold Publishing Corp. . . New York 
has announced the following additions to 
In New York, Sam W. 


Brothers, and 


its sales offices: 
Percy. formerly with Bill 
James L. Till, formerly with Powers Regu 
lator Co., have joined the sales staffs of 
Analytical Chemistry and Journal of Agri- 
cultural & Food Chemistry. Automatic Con- 
trol has added Walter E. Rayher, formerly 
with F. J. Stokes Corp., and Robert H. Olm- 
sted, previously with Dow Chemicals 
New York 


Catalog Div. In 


Plastics Div., has joined the 
staff of the 
Chicago, Robert E. Dunn, previously with 
the John W. Cullen Co., joined the sales 
staff of Industrial & Engineering Chemistry; 
and Earnest C, Heath, formerly with Scran 
ton Publishing Co., has joined_the Reinhold 
Catalog Div. as district manager. 


publisher's 


Milt Tyson from research associate 
Kemp Research Organization, to 
staff, Bob Wettstein & Associates, Los 


Angeles, San Francisco and Portland Pub 


sales 


lishers’ Representatives. 


James H. Cash . . from St. Louis represent- 
ative for Business Week to Texas and 
Louisiana representative for Oil & Gas 


Equipment, Tulsa. 


Robert D. Sawyer . . named vice-president 
of Western Construction, 
Cal. 


San Francisco, 


Frank Kurka . . from advertising manager, 
Pharmacy International Publications, to 
midwestern advertising manager, Revista 
Industrial, New York. 


effective with the 


October 1958 issue 


FLOW 


roi at-talel-s— 


its name to 


MATERIAL 


HANDLING 
Engineering 


An Industrial Publishing 
Corporation magazine 


812 HURON ROAD 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 





DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 


Does It FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailings — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you 

Marie has been handling all mailing details for 
a wide variety of clients for more than 25 years— 


Multigraphing * Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


an Ler Mt rw 


431 SoutH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Itt. WABASH 2-8655 


October 
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IRE always remembers 


the man. A Kiros travel- wot) , 


ing-wave tubes and other micronave 


equipment A” more because of Edward L. Ginzton. A 


For his creative contribution to the generation and useful 


application of bigh energy A microwave frequencies IRE 


remembers bim with this year’s Morris Liebmann Memorial 
Prize. His and all other important advances A in the science 


of radio Aer recorded by The Institute of 


Radio Engineers. 


On the advertising pages of Proceedings your products and services also become 


part of the record of radio-electronics. It will help the man remember you if he sees 
your sales message in his own professional journal. Remember, if you want to sell the 


radio industry, you've got to tell the radio engineer! 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Proceedings of the ae 


Adv. Dept., 72 West 45 Street, New York 36, New York 
Chicago + Cleveland «+ San Francisco + Los Angeles ® 
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copy chasers 











(BRAND OF PHEBFROCOUMOR) 
& Tailored to give the most satisfactory results 
in all classes of patients 
PB WV AMAR otters these clinical advamtages in th 
treatment of thrombosis and embolism: 
© morked and prolonged anticoaguitint artivity: 
© sichie ond predictable prothrombin reeponses 
© ease and certainty of controt 
@ & pauses. vomiting. or vascmetor instability 
@ low incidence of bleeding 
@ low daily maintenance dose 
© low com 
© proven eftactive in thousands of patients 
EE eS ON 
phenprocoumon. in bottes of 100 and 1000. 


Organon (Feb. and March). . 











A readership dilemma 


Av Aa Ades Oe TetEE DOKREE PORN 
MORESTAL Fassts rm! ooleyen fhe ed pel eer one ec omecey 
howarivune Semkenae, 25 m5 econ a Ralteplate”, 60 ng) Setar 
8 Ammagon 32 


Cartesoetrase 
ng: Miser, Pred S02 ng, tater Aci. BS mg 
apes 
4 


Mesa. D prewonee Vea 


we bettie: of 3S Loneagin 2 Bawes of 
ae Bering eR ACD Come Merete 
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information, at least 


Can ‘iow interest’ 
ads score high? 


Yes, says this Readex man. . and fells why. In fact, 


he doubts whether ‘low interest’ subjects really exist 


« The Copy Chasers have been on 
the receiving end of some interest- 
ing correspondence from Bob Pen- 
dergast of Readex. He feels strongly 
that low readership scores cannot be 
excused away by the fact that cer- 
tain ad messages are foreéd to deal 
with “low interest subjects.” 

And, because the Readex man 
offers some pretty meaty reasoning 
as to why such thinking is mere 
rationalization, we’ve decided to let 


him have“his say while we sit back 
and comment. 

“You are not:the only one who 
talks about the ‘hardship’ ours and 
other scoring systems work on prod- 
ucts with a ‘small potential’ audi- 
ence,” Mr. Pendergast begins. “How- 
ever, no one has ever given us a 
specific instance of an actual ‘hard- 
ship’ case. And we have never found 
a product classification—in any of 
our publications—we can prove to 


OK 


as inserted 





NI 


be substantially below others in po- 
tential reader interest. 

“We are not denying there are 
substantial differences in average 
ratings for ads in different product 
classifications. But relatively low 
averages can usually be demon- 
strated to be the result of low in- 
terest copy styles and not lack of 
potential interest. 

“In Hospital Management, for ex- 
ample, average ratings on pharma- 
ceutical ads would probably run 
well below other classifications. But 
that’s because most advertisers per- 
sist in using copywriting styles 
similar to that used by Organon in 
February and March instead of the 
style used in April. Not only is this 
the ‘most interesting single ad in 12 
months’ as stated in our printed re- 
port, it is the most interesting phar- 
maceutical ad we have measured in 
Hospital Management since our first 
report for July 1954. 

“You can protest that use of ‘edi- 
torial’ style and absence of large 
size logo identification contributed 
to the new high score. We do not 
believe the rating would have been 
lessened by more prominent adver- 
tiser identification, but our main 
point is the ad, as it is, demonstrates 
that low ratings on pharmaceutical 
ads are not the result of lack of in- 
terest in the subject.” 

We’ve had our say on this matter. 
We thought Bob Pendergast should 
have his say, too. 


A sudden jump. . Organon Inc.’s 
February and March ads are far 
from being bad ads. They’re not in- 
teresting to look at, but they at least 
give information—which is more 
than a lot of ads do. They scored 4 
and 6, respectively. 

But they didn’t give the amount 
of information that’s to be found in 
the April ad which scored a thump- 
ing 38 and repeated the identical 
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Disposable Syringe Medication 


eview of Advantages and Three Ovistanding Exomples 











1 interesting ad 


score the following month. It’s a 
black-and-white page, all text, 
headed, “Disposable Syringe Medi- 
cation.” Subhead: “A Review of 
Advantages and Three Outstanding 
Examples.” 

We are inclined to agree with 
Bob that this ad’s success is not to 
be attributed in any major way to 
the fact that it doesn’t look like an 
ad and that there’s no large spon- 
sor identification. We think that the 
idea of clearly labeling the ad by 
its subject matter is sound and that, 
if the subject matter is at all per- 


tinent to the readers’ interests, the 
straightforward presentation of facts 
—minus embellishments—makes 
welcome reading. 

We don’t wish to urge that all 
ads look like this one—but it’s a 
better suggestion, at that, than to 
run the risk of having the art di- 
rector mess things up. 


On to oil . . Do oil ads always 
score low? 

Bob also wrote: 

“In view of the widely held view 
that oil company advertisements 
are just naturally not interesting, 
you will also be interested in the 
enclosed insert for Gulf Oil which 
ran in Construction Methods for 
April with an overall rating of 65%, 
a new high for oil companies in all 
Readex studies. 

“At the risk of boring you, we re- 
peat our contention that there are 
few if any low interest subjects!” 
* It’s a four-page insert printed in 
full-color. Front page is a view of 
a dam plus the legend, “$9,000,- 
000,000 St. Lawrence Power-Sea- 
way Project proves it again .. .” 

What is proved again—that “You 
can depend on Gulf when the go- 
ing’s tough”—is demonstrated in- 
side and on the back page by means 
of some spectacular views of “one 
of the biggest construction jobs ever 
tackled by man.” Gulf’s role: 


Men and machines often work with 
a slick but glue-like gumbo underfoot. 


Temperatures sometimes drop to 50 
below. Dragline, crane, shovel, hydrau- 
lic jack or drill—dozer, grader, truck, 
locomotive or tug—no matter what the 
equipment, Gulf products and service 
help keep it on the go, three shifts a 
day, six days a week. 


There’s a Gulf connection with 
every picture—Gulf oil is used in 
the quarry where the aggregates are 
mined and crushed . . . Gulf sales 
engineer and Gulf jobber are shown 
congratulating the excavators . . 
tug and dragline are fed from “tanks 
that hold 12,000 gallons of Gulf 
diesel fuel and 4,000 gallons of Good 
Gulf Gasoline.” 

Ad closes with the offer (includ- 
ing coupon) of an 88-page “Con- 
tractor’s Guide.” 

Art directors E. w. HALL and A. R. 
MCGINLEY, Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Pittsburgh, planned the lay- 
out. Copy was written by the agen- 
cy’s JACK BEALE. H. B. CORNELIUs did 
the photography. 


More from Mr. P. . . Since Bob 
Pendergast is so generous with his 
letters, we'll further ease the strain 
of composition by letting him carry 
on. Moving on to another subject, he 
refers to our piece tracing Arm- 
strong Machine Works’ long-range 
experiment to see which types of 
ads clicked best with readers (June 
IM). Mr. P. writes: 

“At the end of this article, there 
is a request for similar histories. We 


Continued on page 246 














Gulf Oil (cover, 
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left, and inside spread, right) . 


do oil ads score low 
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Lincoln Tunnel Third Tube 


Photos courtesy of 


The Port of New York Authority 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 
CiviL 


Civil Engineers 
are always 
on the job! 





Throughout engineered construction — from its inception, through planning and 
specifications, to operation of the completed project — civil engineers are the men 
in responsible charge. Whether in the field or behind a desk, they hold decision- 
making positions in all types of engineered construction as well as all stages in the 
development of individual projects. This is why, from start to finish, civil engineers 
control the purchase and specification of construction equipment and materials. 


The best way to reach civil engineers— the surest way to influence their buying 
and specifying decisions—is to advertise in Crvi. ENGINEERING, the official publi- 
cation of The American Society of Civil Engineers. Its unique, authoritative edi- 
torial program assures more thorough readership by civil engineers than any other 
publication in its field. 

Because it captures the imagination and holds the interest of its readers, Crvm 
ENGINEERING effectively presents your advertising to 43,000 men who recommend, 
specify and buy equipment, materials and services throughout the building and 
construction industry. 


Civil Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The American Society of Civil Engineers * 33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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“Thanks to Lysol 
thie homgital be me chem yom cam oul off tthe flower.” 


Uchn 6 Fink @ Professional 








B..similar, C. 


COPY CHASERS .. 
continued from p. 244 


enclose one recently uncovered on 
Lehn & Fink in Hospital Manage- 
ment. The evidence is such that 
there seems to be no way to avoid 
the conclusion that in this case also, 
the advertiser is far better off with 
‘technical-editorial’ copy than with 
conventional styles.” 

A number of different styles are 
represented in the Lehn & Fink 
series. 

“A” is a rather cramped half-page 
on Lysol. Surrounded by three little 
pen-and-ink sketches of cleaning 
jobs, the headline reads: “On Sur- 
faces Disinfected by Lysol, Bacter- 
icidal-Fungicidal-T uberculocidal 
Action Persists for a Minimum of a 
Week.” This is pretty long for such 
a small ad. 

The message is complicated fur- 
ther by reference marks to foot- 
notes. There’s a star after “Lysol” in 
the headline calling attention to a 
description of the product in tiny 
type at the bottom of the ad and 
three references to sources confirm- 
ing the statements made in the copy. 
Copy lists Lysol’s virtues in a routine 
manner. 

This ad scored 3, 3, 5 in its three 
appearances. 

“B” is about O-syl. What the dif- 
ference is between O-syl and Lysol 
we don’t want to read carefully 
enough to find out. But “Through- 
out the whole hospital,” the head- 
line says, “O-syl wherever disinfec- 
tion is needed.” 

Illustration is a single pen-and- 
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. copy improves 


ink sketch of a cross-section of a 
hospital building. Copy is along the 
lines of the Lysol ad. 

Scores: 0, 2, 7, 9. 


Score improves. . “C” has a car- 
toon for its illustration. A patient is 
sitting on the floor of her room, 
having lunch. Caption:“Thanks to 
Lysol this hospital is so clean you 
can eat off the floor.” Copy, we'd 
say, is good: 


Patients, as well as hospital personnel, 
appreciate the added sense of security 
given them by use of Lysol for every dis- 
infection need. 

For general disinfection—such as 
mopping floors, or wiping down walls 
and furniture between patients—Lysol 
lives up to its reputation as the disinfect- 
ant for immediate and prolonged bacter- 
icidal, fungicidal, and tuberculocidal ac- 
tion. For as long as a week after Lysol 
has been applied, infectious bacteria 
touching these disinfected surfaces are 
killed on contact. 

High concentration, low cost. A little 
Lysol goes a long way... . a little over 
an ounce of Lysol added to a gallon of 
water makes the 1% dilution recom- 
mended for general disinfection. 


The ad did pretty well, too: 19, 5 
(oops!), 15. 

“D” is a horrible looking ad. Copy 
is set in an odd-shaped mortise cut 
into a reverse line drawing of a hos- 
pital exterior wall showing, through 
windows, all sorts of happy people. 

Headline asks, “Disinfection a 
problem?”, and answers, “Not in 
our hospital!” 

Ragged-edge text spells out the 
virtues and applications of O-syl. 
It scored 3 and 6. 


Big 29. . In another small ad (“E”) 
with a cartoon, the patient, on the 
way to surgery, cautions the attend- 
ant: “Now watch that corner, don’t 
pass that cart too fast, keep your 
eye on those swinging doors, and be 
sure everything is Lysol clean.” 

It ran up a big 29 the first time, 
then dropped, when repeated, to 7. 

Still another half-page ad (“F’) 
offers to any one “looking for help 
in setting up standard disinfection 
procedure,” a set of six handy cards 
on how to use Amphyl throughout 
the hospital. 

It scored a good 14, and then 11 
when repeated. 

A quiz-type ad “G” asks, “How 
does your present disinfectant com- 
pare with O-syl?” Such questions 
are asked as: “Is it tuberculocidal, 
as well as bactericidal and fungici- 
dal?” and “Is it stable, even in dilu- 
tion?” Two columns are provided 
for the answers, one for the reader 
to fill in, in behalf of “Your present 
disinfectant,” the other answered 
“Yes” all the way through for O-syl. 

It’s a standard advertising trick, 
this quiz, and it turned up with a 3 
and a 7. 


Straight forward copy .. Then 
came a full-page add “H’”—which 
combines women’s magazine techni- 
que with technical information. 
Headline derives from a small cut, 
upper right, in which a nurse is 
whispering in a man’s ear: “Nobody 
talks about it.” 

This is followed by “but” and 
then, “Is the incidence of cross in- 
fection getting to be a problem in 
your hospital—despite stringent 
aseptic technics?” 

The very long copy consists main- 
ly of straight-forward answers to 
such questions as: 

@ How good does a disinfectant 

have to be? 

e Why is it important for a disin- 
fectant to kill a wide range of 
organisms? 

e Is tuberculocidal action neces- 
sary? 

e Does the presence of organic 
matter affect the efficiency of 
the disinfectant? 

As you can see, the copy is just a 
detailing of the statements made in 
the smaller ads. 

Scoring: 28, 18, 10. 
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ods of operation. Few hospitals exist 
which are not giving some special 
thought to this highly current problem. 


“function as part of your committee 
on control of cross infection.” 


talking ... ,” the headline starts, re- 
ferring to sketches of everybody 


talking, “about . . . closer control of Out of this critical evaluation has This ad scored 30, 30 and 41. 
cross infection in every part of the — grown an awareness thot environmental Ad “J” is a small one, making a 
hospital.” Copy, again, is very long, asepsis is a major weapon for cutting few statements about the ability of 
giving just about everything (we'd cross infection to a minimum. Applica- Lehn & Fink disinfectants to kill the 
guess) anybody would need to tion of continuous disinfection proce- Asian Flu Virus. Although it ran 
know about the solution to this dures from operating rooms through food during last winter’s epidemic, it 
problem. service and laundry areas can be the scored only 5, 6 and 8. 
Apparently it’s a serious one, for means to changing the hospital’s entire z The history is completed with ad 
ob the cony states: experience with hospital-acquired respir- i. Rye half-page ad with nothing 
: atory, intestinal, urinary or post-opera- but copy running under the heading, 
In many hospitals, a special ‘commit- tive wound infections. “Everybody’s talking about Staph.” 
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Architectural Record offers advertisers... 


A NEW ALL-TIME HIGH IN ARCHITECT AND 





8 reasons why Architectural Record is your 


right architectural magazine for 1959... 


1. Editorial leadership — Edited specifically for archi- 
tects and engineers. Most editorial pages. Largest staff 
of architect and engineer editors in the field. Five out 
of six editorial awards to architectural magazines by 
The American Institute of Architects. 

2. Preterred readership — Architects and engineers have 
voted the Record “preferred” in 115 out of 126 
studies SPONSORED BY BUILDING PRODUCT MANUFAC- 
TURERS AND ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 





. Top architect circulation. 
. Top engineer circulation. 
. Highest renewal percentage. 


. Top verifiable building market coverage. 





. Lowest-cost coverage. 


. Advertising leadership. Year after year more adver- 
tisers place more pages of advertising in Architectural 
Record than in any other architectural magazine. 
(70% more than the second magazine in the field in 
the first 9 months of 1958; 88% more than the third.) 
Ask us to pinpoint Architectural Record’s advertising 
values in terms of your sales objectives. 








ENGINEER CIRCULATION 














NO OTHER MAGAZINE ever has made available to advertisers 
so many architect and engineer subscribers seeking information on 
architecture and the engineering aspects of building. 


Significantly, after five straight years of increase, Architectural Record’s 
architect and engineer circulation tops that of the second magazine in 
its field by the widest margin since 1946. 


A record 18,250 architects—and 9,798 engineers—now pay to read 
Architectural Record. (Source: June 1958 A.B.C. Publisher’s Statement) 


And most important—these architects and engineers are verifiably 
responsible for planning over 94 per cent of the total dollar volume 
of all architect-planned nonresidential building and 77 per cent 
of all architect-planned residential building—facts documented by 
Dodge Reports. 


The cost per page per 1,000 of Architectural Record’s unequaled 
architect and engineer circulation? Lowest of the three leading 
architectural magazines. 


Architectural Record 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. OXford 5-3000 
“WORKBOOK OF THE ACTIVE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER” 
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Beckman Helipot . . a rare case of successful cleverness 


COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 247 


We'd make some rude remark 
about everybody having been talk- 
ing (in the big ad) about cross in- 
fection, but we can’t laugh off the 
20 and 21 scored by this informative 
and well written copy, which goes 
like this: 


. and with good reason. Staph is 
a real trouble maker. Staphylococcus 
aureus—to be more formal— is vicious. 





Archimedes c. 28-212 B.C. 


“In my RE D werk, 
fe save time and save trouble, 
f get "em posthaste. 
Pronto. On the double” 
* BECKMAN / BREADBOARD PARTS 
For the standard parts 
te breadboard your system, 
Send for catalog 18C 
where we show ‘em and list “em. 














Beckman again .. the copy rhymes 
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It invades every part of the hospital. 
Wherever there are people, it can mul- 
tiply. In dust, staph lives for weeks wait- 
ing to re-infect. 

Once staph gets on the loose, there's 
no telling where it may turn up next... 
operating rooms . . . nurseries . . . pa- 
tient rooms... laundry . . . food service. 
Among insidious troubles it can cause 
are post-operative wound infection . . 
staphlococcal pyoderma puerperal 
mastitis . staphylococcal pneumonia 
and entercolitis. 

Stopping staph troubles— or never 
letting them start—that’s the problem 
Careful attention to “‘total’’ environmen- 
tal asepsis . . . critical evaluation of dis- 
infectants used . . . is an important part 
of the answer. 

Take Lehn & Fink disinfectants, for 
instance. All three — Lysol, O-syl, and 
Amphyl— kill even antibiotic-resistant 
staph. Besides being staphylocidal, they 
kill all pathogenic organisms . . . includ- 
ing fungi and TB bacilli . . . commonly 
known to cause cross infection in hospi- 
tals. 


All of which proves, we conclude, 
that information, provided with a 
minimum of advertising “technique” 
but with writing skill, is the best 
kind of advertising. 

Copy was handled by BEATRICE 
SPRINKEL, account executive, Robert 
E. Wilson, Inc., New York. 


Off-beat ads . . So much for Mr. 
Pendergast’s comments. We have a 
miscellaneous observation of our 
own to make on the subject of zany 


advertising. This seems like as good 
a time as any to do it. 

Ordinarily, we'd say that just 
about the worst thing an advertising 
man can try to be is clever. He usu- 
ally misses. Either because he really 
isn’t as clever as he thinks he is or 
the audience doesn’t have his appre- 
ciation of what’s clever. 

A rare case of successful clever- 
ness is the Beckman Helipot Corp. 
Or, rather, the several Beckman 
campaigns. 

The first is a series labeled, upper 
left hand corner, “Another product 
surprise from Helipot.” The word 
“surprise” has been pushed up from 
the rest of the words in the line by 
a jack-in-the-box. 

Main illustration is whacky, but 
well-done whacky. In one ad, there 
is a group of four—well, we just 
can’t describe it, you'll have to refer 
to the cut. “A Dial to reckon with” 
is the headline, and the copy is 
blithe: 


When position is everything, you can 
count on the new Digidial ten-turn deci- 
mal-counting dial for indicating 
shaft position from 0° to 3,600° 
with reading resoluton of 0.059% of full 
scale or better. 

The Digidial reads by the numbers. 
This means farewell to interpolations 
and operator errors . . . hail and hello 
to fast, accurate reading from as far as 
six feet away . .. from just about any 
angle except behind the panel. You'll 
welcome its compact construction, light 

Continued on page 254 





IF YOUR PRODUCT 
CONTRIBUTES TO 
WORKER SAFETY 


here’s le 
magazine; 


the most 
responsive 
audience 


What do you want from your ads? Sales? Greater 
prestige for your company and products? Inquiries? 
More dealer or distributor enthusiasm? 


Whatever your goal, you’ll come closer to fulfilling 
it in the National Safety News . . . read by more 
men, far more men, with authority to specify and 
buy safety products. 


In the matter of inquiries alone, National Safety 
News is producing phenomenally . . . 65% more in 
1957 than in 1956... and up again in ’58. Just one 
more example of how National Safety News main- 
tains its leadership in the things that count most— 
results. 


largest 
audience 


You reach far more prospects for less in the Na- 
tional Safety News. Consider this: the 33,168 ABC 
paid circulation is 50% greater than the next pub- 
lication in the field. This circulation goes into 
24,917 plants that employ over 18,000,000 “blue 
collar” workers . . . virtually all the workers that 
are subject to an organized safety program. 


In plant coverage, worker coverage, in coverage 
of the leaders of industrial safety, no publication 
can match the National Safety News. 


the National 


Safety Council 
audience 


In 1957 the News carried 31% more advertising 
space than the next largest safety magazine. The 
News also offers more circulation, more editorial, 
and the lowest rate per thousand. 


But statistics can’t tell the whole story. The News 
is a National Safety Council publication and draws 
prestige and authority from the Council that is 
of inestimable value to an advertiser. 


Your advertising message in the National Safety 
News just naturally means more. More to you— 
more to the reader. 


CHECK THE FIGURES ON RATES AND CIRCULATION . . . PLACE YOUR ADVERTISING 
IN THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL’S 





Two more publications of the National Safety Council 
giving specialized coverage for advertisers: 


TRAFFIC SAFETY . . .serving the traffic and commercial 
vehicle fields. See SRDS Classification No. 98. 


SAFETY EDUCATION . . . promoting safety in schools and 
colleges. See SRDS Classification No. 132. 











Halortl 
SAFETY 


425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, lll. 
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How you can move your products... 



























Look at the way 
INSTRUMENT AND CONTROL® 
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. for the power and plant services in in- 
dustry must be carefully controlled and 
accurately measured to insure a superior " 
finished product. Instfument and control 
manufacturers know POWER readers 
specify their products. That is why ! 
POWER is a primary medium for their fh 


advertising messages to industry. 

















During 1957 POWER carried a total of 236 pages of instrument and control 


advertising from the following companies: 





AUTOMATIC SwitcH Co 





INFILCO, IN¢ PENN INSTRUMENT Div.. 
BaILey METER Co JERGUSON Gace & Vatve Co Burcess- MANNING.CO 



















A. W. CasH Co JOHNSON Service Co PerMuUTIT Co 
CLEVELAND CONTROI Kievey & Mvuecer, INn¢ Powers Recutator Co 
CLIMAX CONTROLS DIV Lesiie Co RELIANCE GAUGE COLUMN Co 

BLaAck SIVALLs & Bryson MANNING, MAXWELI Repusiic FLow Meters Co 
Copres-VuLcan Div & Moore, Inc Sarco Co., Inc 

BLaw-Knox Co MARSH HEATING EQUIPMENT Co. SCAM INSTRUMENT CorP 

the companies D:amonp Power Speciatty Co. Marsu Instr MENT Co S. Morcan SmitH Co 
THOMAS A. Epison Inpustries Mason-Neican Div SPENCE ENGINEERING Co., IN« 
FISHER GOVERNOR Co WorTHINGTON Corp THE C. E. Squires Co 
ep 4:16) 10m Ore) McDonne ty & MILter, IN¢ TaAYLor INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
HaGAN CHEMICALS Mercoip Corp U.S. Gauce Div., 

& ConTROLS IN¢ MINNEAPOLIS~HONEYWELI AMERICAN MACHINE & METALS 
THE Hays Corp ReGcuLAToR Co WALLACE & TIERNAN, IN¢ 
HENSZEY COMPANY PANELLIT, IN« WRIGHT-AUSTIN Co 
Paut B. Huyette Co.,Inc PENBERTHY MANUFACTURING Co. YARNALL- WARING Co 





These companies know they must sell the power and plant services engineer 






and that POWER is the publication he reads most for job help information. 


too, will find that POWER IS THE ONLY FULL-VALUE PUBLICATION 
SERVING THE POWER AND PLANT SERVICES MARKET. 





IF YOU WANT TO MOVE YOUR PRODUCT,... 
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LO MEN IN INDUSTRY 


the men... the industry... 


Facilities Engineer, W. R. Clapp, and Su- The Harrison Plant of Otis Elevator Company where 
perintendent of Maintenance, T. McWil- Otis manufactures Passenger and Freight Elevators, 
liams, at Otis Elevator Company, Harri- Escalators and Travelators. 

son, New Jersey. 


As a facilities engineer, Mr. Clapp’s function is the investigation, planning, 
engineering and completion of all major new engineered projects. 


As superintendent of maintenance, Mr. McWillianis is responsible for opera- 
tion, maintenance and repair of all plant facilities and utilities. He recommends 


replacements to existing facilities and has jurisdiction over the delivery of all 
the following plant services: steam (for process, cleaning and heating), water 
(for fire, sanitation, drinking, cooling and process), electricity, air conditioning, 
refrigeration, ventilation, compressed air and lubrication. 


About POWER Mr. Clapp says—“New products are my job. I’ve been reading 
POWER for 13 years and I wouldn’t be without it. It keeps me abreast of 
new ideas and sources of supply.” 


And Mr. McWilliams says—“Several magazines come in here but POWER is 
the only one I select for myself. I haven’t been in this job too long and I really 
rely on the information in POWER. Just a short while ago I quoted figures from 
an advertisement in POWER on one of my recommendations to management.” 





The POWER and PLANT SERVICES 

We have prepared a booklet explaining in detail 

what these services are, their use in specific industries, 
their future and their importance to you. 

Write for your copy. 








BEHIND IT! 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, WN. Y. 
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COPY CHASERS .. 


continued from p. 250 


weight, simple installation and smooth 
operation. You'll utter gleeful greetings 
to the positive, nondistorting locking 
mechanism. 


Voltmeter gets around .. A sec- 
ond series has various pictorial por- 
trayals of the theme “Right at a 
glance.” Each ad shows the dial of 
a Beckman voltmeter in some in- 
congruous situation: as the face of 
the clock on the Old North Church 
(Paul Revere down in the corner of 
the ad, ready to go). Sample copy: 


Beckman expanded scale voltmeters 
read accurately from any angle, under 
the most hair-raising conditions of dis- 
tance, darkness and distraction. 

How come? Because the useful por- 
tion of the scale is expanded and the 
rest tossed out. No befuddling bunched- 
up divisions at one end of the scale, as 
in conventional meters. 

The result? Accuracy to 0.3% of 
center-scale voltage. Resolution to 0.1 
volt. Readability to 20/400 vision. 

The facts? Beckman Expanded Scale 
AC & DC Voltmeters are for panel in- 
stallations down on the ground, up in 
the wild blue yonder, or for test equip- 
ment anywhere. The eight basic models 
come in shapes, sizes, standard scales 
and accuracies to suit your installation. 


* Then there’s a small-space cam- 
paign with historical illustrations 
and copy in rhyme. 

Says Archimedes, prying at the 
earth: 


In my R & D work 
to save time and trouble 
| get ‘em posthaste. 
Pronto. On the double. 


Then, “Beckman Breadboard 
Parts” and: 


For the standard parts 
to breadboard your system 
Send for catalog 15C 
where we show ‘em and list ‘em. 


We like. A good strong selling 
message written in the genial style 
of BENNETT FOSTER, copywriter, 
Charles Bowes Advertising, Los 
Angeles. 


Cid 
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to the editor 





Name-change story pleases 
changer, attracts readers 


= We were very pleased indeed 
to open the July issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING to page 48 and find the 
story of our name-change so well 
presented. 

It may be gratifying to you to 
know that no less than two dozen 
of your readers here in Atlanta 
have called to comment on the 
story. I believe that this would in- 
dicate very high readership of your 
excellent publication. 

So many of our own people have 
learned of the story and have asked 
for reprints that I would very much 
appreciate your advising concern- 
ing the availability of same. I would 
also like to have one more copy of 
this issue of the magazine itself, 

I hope the story proves as inter- 
esting to your readers all over the 
country as seems to be the case here 
in Atlanta. 

E. W. O'BRIEN, JR. 
Advertising Manager, Rey- 
nolds Aluminum Supply Co., 
Atlanta, Georgia 
[Your kind words are appreciated. 
We'd be happy to prepare reprints 
for you.—Ed. ] 


What's included in IM‘s 
advertising volume figures? 


= I have found the listing of ad- 
vertising volume in business papers, 
which INDUSTRIAL MARKETING Carries 
as a regular monthy feature, of in- 
estimable value to me as a media 
man. 

There is one question, however, 
which I would like to have an- 
swered: Do the advertising volume 
figures shown for any specific pub- 
lication include display lineage and 
classified—or is classified considered 
only in the special section of the 
report, where you list those publi- 
cations which carry five or more 
pages? 

In a number of instances I have 
found that where a publication ap- 


pears to be the leader in advertis- 
ing volume, in actuality it is not— 
because it carries a large amount of 
classified space. 

We cannot, therefore, really com- 
pare two publications in the same 
field unless we have both sets of 
figures—or can we? 

ROY A. HECKENBACH 
Assistant Media Director, 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
[Your question’s a good one—and 
easily answered. You can compare 
figures. The monthly figures in- 
clude both display and classified 
lineage.—Ed. ] 


Editors firmly plant 
one foot in own mouth 


= In your August 1958 issue a 
mis-print in the article “Old-time 
sales method nets new business” 
gave me a smile. 

In explaining the division of sales 
territories you say they “. . . were 
restricted to from one-half to one 
square mile areas of industries, 
making ‘one-foot’ contacts a lot 
easier.” 

But certainly sales are a lot hard- 
er if they were the “one-foot-in- 
month” (sic) type of contracts 
salesmen try to avoid. 

WILLIAM D. DOWLING 
Assistant Advertising Man- 
ager Celite Div., Johns-Man- 
ville Sales Corp., New York, 
N.Y. 
[We wonder if reader Dowling ac- 
tually meant “one-foot-in-mouth.” 
If he did, we know how he feels, be- 
cause our typewriter suffers aberra- 
tions at times, too—obviously!—Ed. ] 


Trends tips timely 
as sales promotion aid 


= We are very much interested in 
obtaining a quantity of the “Trends” 
article entitled, “U.S. Schools con- 
stitute booming market,” which ap- 

Continued on page 256 





LOOKING 
FOR 

NEW 
MARKETS? 





Want to know if 

your product fits? 
This book tells you. . . 
Write for your copy 


Q\ soar is BiG BUSINESS 


In good times or bad, the Meat industry is a big buyer of your product 


The Meat industry buys thousands of products and services . . . construction and 
plant equipment, refrigeration, packaging equipment, modern packaging 
supplies, ingredients, materials handling, conveyors, shipping and 
transportation, trucks and accessories .... and hundreds more. 

Here’s a perfect market for you ... helps you grow in good times... 

keeps you safe and steady in the lean years. 

The Meat industry is easy to sell, and at low cost through The National 
Provisioner. Only 4,000 primary plants that turn out the huge industry 

volume of 32 billion pounds, worth 18 billion dollars a year. Average 
production per plant is a staggering $4,371,000. 

The Meat industry depends on the PROVISIONER, the pioneer publication for 
67 years. Leads in industry service, prestige and advertising volume. Published 
weekly because of the basic weekly livestock-to-finished product cycle. The 
only PAID book in the field at $6.00 per year with a no-gimmick renewal 
rate of close to 85% for the past 20 years. 


Find out now if your product fits this market. Write for 20-page brochure 
shown above. 





Publshed Weekly sine 1891 THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


@ 15 West Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Why 


modern 
castings 


is your 


Best Buy 


IT'S WANTED 
BECAUSE IT'S PAID 


While going into every foundry, MOD- 
ERN CASTINGS is able to meet rigid 
Audit Bureau of Circulations require- 
ments . . . to qualify as the only paid- 
circulation publication in the field. 


IT REFLECTS 
AFS INTEGRITY 


As the Official Publication of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen's Society, MODERN 
CASTINGS is endowed with the prestige 
of an international technical society . . . 
advancing the best interests of the 
field . . . serving the communication 
needs of recognized leaders in all divi- 
sions of the industry. 


IT OFFERS 
PROVEN READERSHIP 


Over 30,000 annual requests for product 
information, in addition to reader re- 
quests for 62,617 editorial reprints and 
tear sheets prove that readers depend 
on MODERN CASTINGS for technically 


accurate, up-to-date information. 


TOP-LEVEL INQUIRIES 
MEAN BUSINESS 


Analysis of reader inquiries, over a one- 
year period, show: 
26% hold Administrative Positions 
29°, are Production Personnel 
22% are Process Control Personnel 
23% are Government and Military 
Personnel, Salesmen, Educators, 
Suppliers, Students and miscel- 
laneous Foundry Personnel 





Golf & Welf Road's, Des Plaines, Illinois 
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LETTERS... 
ccntinued from p. 254 


peared in your July issue on pages 
100 and 103, for distribution to our 
representatives and selected 
customers. 

If you have not reprinted the ar- 
ticle yourself, we will appreciate 
your granting us permission to re- 
print it. 


sales 


FLORIS LIPSETT 
Sales Promotion Department, 
Dixie Cup Div. American Can 
Co., Easton, Pa. 
[Happy you find it helpful. Permis- 
sion granted.—Ed. ] 


IM is name-dropper 
in publication merger 


= In the section, “What’s New in 
Business Paper Publishing,’ on 
page 86 of your July 1958 issue, you 
ran an announcement of the merger 
of Shipping Management and Na- 
tional Hi-Way Shipper. 

We appreciate your publishing 
this item but unfortunately there 
is an error in it. The new publica- 
tion is using the combined names, 
Shipping Management combined 
with National Hi-Way Shipper. 

Since Shipping Management is 
not, by any means, losing its identi- 
ty I should very much appreciate 
it if you would find it possible to 
publish a correction. 

ROBERT M. HOFFMAN 
President, Hoffman Publica- 
tions New York, N.Y. 


More background on 
"Girl Friday” mailing piece 


= We are delighted at the nice 
treatment you gave our “Girl Fri- 
day” mailing piece in the “Sales 
Promotion Ideas” section of your 
July issue (p. 114). 

The mailer has attracted quite a 
bit of attention, and we thought 
you'd be interested in some of the 
background behind its production. 

Our mailer was designed with 
several things in mind—one of them 
most certainly being the fact that 
our Girl Friday does decide be- 
tween the waste basket and the 
boss’ desk. We are even more cog- 
nizant of the fact that she is an all- 
important person in making ap- 
pointments for salesmen to gain ad- 
mittance to the inner sanctum. She 


can also be a substantial influence 
in seeing to it that our name ap- 
pears on vendors’ lists the company 
may keep on record for immediate 
buying and specifying purposes. 
The last two factors were very 
important considerations in the de- 
velopment and use of the mailer, 
and results indicate the considera- 
tions were well-founded. 
H. A. HARTY 
Manager of Advertising and 
Sales Promotion, Wolverine 
Tube, Allen Park, Michigan 


Girls in industrial ads 
sell Parisians—anytime 


® Your publication apparently has 
not only high penetration, but great 
pass-along readership too. I say this 
after receiving the following letter 
as a result of your publishing my 
article last year. 
GLENN W. GRAF 
Sales Promotion Manager, Le 
Roi Div. Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


J. E. C. CHEUK 

106 Rue De Richelieu 
PARIS 29 
Teleph Ric 85-67 
July 28th, 1958 

Export Department 
“Le Roi Division 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A 
Dear Sirs 

While leafing through Industrial Mar- 
keting, October 1957 issue, it was my 
good fortune to come across the article 
entitled “Never use girls in industrial 
ads,” (p. 42) by Mr. Glenn W. 
your sales promotion manager 

It was most natural that the illustra 
tions of this article would catch my 
eyes! 

I became even more interested when 
I read the advertisement of your rock 
drill equipped with a new shock-ab- 
sorbing handle. Please send me your 
catalogue, leaflets and quotations 
Have you an agent in FRANCE or 
EUROPA? 

I would thus be most obliged if you 
could furnish these informations to me 


s/J. E. C. Cheuk 


Graf, 


Thoughtful afterthoughts 
on NIAA reorganization plan 


= There seem to be elements of 
both tragedy and comedy in the 
efforts [early this year] of certain 
members of NIAA to convert the 
organization into ISIM (Interna- 
tional Society for Industrial Market- 
ing). For what they are worth, here 





are a few of my thoughts on this 
subject. 

Two years ago, at the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association 
Conference in New York City, a 
member of the consulting firm 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton likened the 
business of introducing a new prod- 
uct on the market to the game of 
stud poker. You ante-up to get in 
the game. You look at the two cards 
showing. You peek at the hole card. 
Then you stay in the game or you 
fold. The smart poker player knows 
when to fold. 

In the realm of product develop- 
ment and sales promotion, the mar- 
keting concept was outlined at this 
conference as the scientific method 
of determining when to fold—and 
when to stay in the game. Basically 
it involved a very close understand- 
ing of the market, and of the mar- 
ket’s wants, needs, or desires. 

Now let’s look at the marketing 
man’s approach to the marketing 
concept. Within the last year, the 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation has seen the formation of 
a “Task Force” within its ranks. Its 
membership has been bombarded by 
propaganda promoting a thing called 
ISIM. 

A small group of members has 
actively (even fanatically) espoused 
and promoted the change from 
NIAA to ISIM. One would assume 
that behind this move to reshape 
an advertising association into a 
marketing association was a great 
background of market study, mar- 
ket research, and market condi- 
tioning to determine (1) is this new 
organization needed? (2) is_ it 
wanted? and (3) does it have a 
better than average chance of be- 
ing accepted when the subject is 
brought to a vote? 

Apparently the “marketing con- 
cept” work which a “marketing con- 
cept” group would just naturally 
perform was somehow overlooked 
by the “Task Force.” 

The product—in this case ISIM— 
was introduced on the market be- 
fore the market was prepared to 
buy it. What may have been a very 
fine idea turned into a very flat 
denial. 

I would like to submit that there 
are several lessons to be learned 
from this series of events. In the 
first place, it takes a lot of travel- 

Continued on page 258 


You reach key buying power in basic 
steel with Blast Furnace and Steel Plant 





Every issue of Blast Furnace and Steel 
Plant reaches over 90% of the men in- 
fluencing the purchase of equipment, 
supplies and services in the basic steel 
industry. Each issue delivers your sales 
message to key buying power in every 
steel plant in the United States, Canada 
and most foreign countries. Paid circu- 


Iron Ore 
Coke Plants 
Blast Furnaces 


@eeeeeaceaeaceoeo eo eee eee eee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 
During 1959 BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT will carry au- 
thoritative articles on the following subjects: 

Open Hearth Furnaces 

Basic Oxygen Process 

Rolling Mills 
Your advertisement relating to equipment or supplies will be read by execu- 
tives and key operating men connected with these various departments. 

@eeeeeeeceoeoeoeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 


lation figures are audited by ABC. 

Editorial Importance—Blast Fur- 
nace and Steel Plant is the only inde- 
pendent vertical paper edited exclusive- 
ly for men engaged in making and roll- 
ing steel. It’s relied upon, throughout 
the world, for industry news and latest 
technical information. 


Gas Cleaning 
Metallurgy 


Use Blast Furnace and Steel Plant in 1959 to reach the men who influence buying. 
For details write or phone: 


BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


624 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 3O, Pa. 


+ Phone: COurt 1-1214 

















MARKETING MANAGER 


National corporation division wants experienced Market- 
ing Manager to supervise entire program for new con- 
sumer product sold in outdoor vacation and construction 
fields. Prefer background in power tools, lawn mowers, 
small power units, etc. Experienced in setting up com- 
plete distributor-dealer organization. Headquarter in Los 
Angeles. Some travel. Age 30-45. Salary open. 


Write Box 558 ¢/o Industrial Marketing, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, ill. 
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effective with the 


October 1958 issue 


FLOW 


roi et-Wale-t— 


its name to 


MATERIAL 


HANDLING 
Engineering 


An Industrial Publishing 
Corporation magazine 


812 HURON ROAD 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 





bid 


| For Building Business with 


e BINDERS 
e FOLDERS | 
e PRESENTATIONS | 


JUST PUBLISHED - poge 9 | 
every business need YOURS FREE | 


Write Today | 
PELBE) ELBE FILE & BINDER CO.,INC. 
FALL RIVER MASSACHUSETTS 


Dept. IM-6 











E QUIPMENT (DEALER 
“Inter-Locked" Market for 
HEATING © AIR CONDITIONING 


LP-GAS EQUIPMENT © APPLIANCES 
See SRDS or write Needham 92, Mass. 














WANTED: MILLION DOLLAR FIRM 
WANTS SALESMEN TO SELL SERVICE 
AWARDS TO INDUSTRIES. COMMIS- 
SION BASIS. WRITE BOX 557, </o 
Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois 
$t., Chicago 11, Hl. 
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ing, a lot of leg work, and a lot of 
talking to understand a market. 
And this is done before the plan is 
formulated—not after. 

Next, it takes time to sell any 
idea. A major change which can be 
completely sold in two years can 
be completely killed in one, simply 
because it requires too violent a 
change in thinking on the part of 
the market. Third, slick techniques 
and slick phrases tend to reduce be- 
lievability and impart a charlatan 
touch to a marketing push. Ex- 
pressions like “Task Force” and 
“Operation Follow-Through” and 
“ISIM” and “Ground Rules” all 
have a hucksterish feel about them 
which even the so-called “hucks- 
ters” don’t readily buy. 

Last of all, no project should be 
started without a clear understand- 
ing of how the job can be killed 
when the chances of success look 
overwhelmingly unfavorable. In 
other words, the “marketing con- 
cept” should embody the “stud 
poker concept”—-a built-in time 
bomb that’s ready to terminate a 
program when it becomes obvious 
this is desirable. 

T. BRENTON BULLOCK 
Vice-president, Horton, 
Church & Goff, Inc. Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

[Your comments are interesting, Mr. 
Bullock. We had a lot to say on the 
subject—and did—in our May, June 
and July isswes.—Ed. ] 


Corporate who's who 
misses important who's 


= In their annual reports, more 
and more companies list expanding 
numbers of officials. It used to be 
just the very top brass, but now— 
it seems to me—many more com- 
panies include assistants down the 
line a good distance, in various de- 
partments and jobs. 

Why shouldn’t they include the 
names of the advertising and sales 
promotion managers in this list of 
people of importance in the com- 
pany? 

KENNETH W. AKERS 

Cleveland, O. 
[Your suggestion is certainly a good 
one. We can start promoting the 
idea—by printing this letter.—Ed.]™ 


BACON KNOWS 
MAGAZINES! 


We specialize in magazine clipping. 
Our list covers 3500 business, farm 
and consumer magazines —a complete 
blanketing of the American magazine 
field as listed in Bacon's Publicity Checker. 
You can check your own publicity, compe- 
tition’s publicity, competitive advertis- 
ing or subject research. Here is the 
complete service for magazines. Best 
coverage, fastest service, highest 
accuracy. 
* BUSINESS * FARM 
* CONSUMER 


end for B 
How B t | Cl ' 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 








Photographic = 
and 5 
Reporting 
Assignments... 
Covered from Coast-to-Coast! 


Helping advertisers and editors to 
communicate with words and pictures 
since 1938. Full information on request. 


SICKLES 
Phote-Reporting SER VICE 


193 Maplewood Avenue * Maplewood, N. J. 








if you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 


for over 73 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 

















At Your Fingertips 


MEDIA AND MARKET FACTS 
FOR BUILDING YOUR 1959 
SCHEDULES 


. . see the hundreds of pages 
of data covering 69 primary 
markets — specifications, rates 
and circulations of the 2,400 
business papers serving U. S. 
and Canadian industry — and 
the factual presentations of 200 
leading publishing organizations 
... in your 


1959 INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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EDITORIALLY 
|. SPEAKING 


Value of Audit Promotion 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations is again conducting 
a competition among its members for the best promotion 
of ABC membership. The competition winners will be 
announced at the annual meeting of the bureau in Chi- 
cago October 23 and 24. 

This underscores the point that members of all circu- 
lation audit bureaus should emphasize their member- 
ship in all of their promotion, whether or not they fea- 
ture it in the style which the ABC had in mind in 
announcing its competition. 

Many media which are members of ABC or other 
auditing groups publish advertising which does not 
even mention the fact that their circulation statements 
are independently audited. The top media in the news- 
paper and magazine field apparently take it for granted 
that their advertisers and prospects and the agencies 
handling their accounts know that their circulations are 
audited. 

In the business publication field this is left too much 
to the imagination, since about two-thirds of all the 
publications are not audited by any outside organiza- 
tion. 

The National Industrial Advertisers Association and 
other important groups of advertising buyers have pro- 
claimed their desire that business media provide audited 
reports of their circulations. It is difficult to understand 
why so many publishers still resist the idea. 

Certainly it is not a question of cost, since this is a 
relatively unimportant item in the industrial and trade 
publishing field. In fact, considering the hurdles which 
lack of circulation audits represents, it could almost be 
stated without qualification that the cost of an audit is 
more than made up by the additional business which 
offering an audit would attract. 

Circulation methods in the industrial and business 
field vary considerably, with some media offering paid 
circulation only, others free or controlled only, and 
still others a combination of both. However, auditing 
service is available regardless of the circulation method 
or the kinds of circulation represented in the distribu- 
tion of a business publication. Thus the argument which 
formerly could be used, that available audits would not 
properly represent the circulation of the medium, are no 
longer valid. 

From the standpoint of the advertiser and his agency, 
an audited circulation statement is a minimum require- 
ment for proper evaluation of an advertising medium. In 
the business field both geographical and vocational 
analyses are highly important to determining the value 
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of a publication and the effectiveness with which it is 
covering its market. 

Since market information is assembled by the manu- 
facturer before media are considered, it is difficult to 
fit a publication into a bracket or segment of a market 
without having the vocational character of its circula- 
tion analyzed so that it can be related to the needs of 
the advertiser in the coverage of his markets. 

With the recession rapidly giving way to the prospect 
of a vigorous pick-up in business and a resumption of 
the kind of advertising activity which has characterized 
the postwar period, publishers can not only help their 
advertisers but also themselves by contributing to the 
information available to advertising buyers through 
audited circulation statements. 

Any publisher who is planning bigger and better 
things for his medium in 1959 should take another 
serious look at his policy on the subject of audited cir- 
culation. If he has been using only a sworn statement, 
he can expect much greater interest on the part of ad- 
vertisers and agencies if he replaces it with an inde- 
pendent audit. A new publication needs a few years to 
establish its circulation, but after that its advertisers 
have a right to expect that its statements be audited. 

Every publisher I know who uses audited statements 
would not consider doing business without them. Every 
publisher who operates without an audit finds it more 
and more difficult to explain the reasons back of this 
policy. Now is the time to reconsider the subject and 
step forward in publishing practice with an independent 


circulation audit. 
¢ ‘a 5 i 1 t £4 
—— 


G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 













































































and 100% of Heating Specialists in all industries read and use... 
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Operating officials and Executives, 
Plant Superintendents and Shop Forc- 
men, Production Managers, Plant En- 
gineers, Metallurgists, Chemists, Com- 
bustion and Fuel Engineers, Heating 
Specialists and Heat Treaters—all read 
i. H. Wherever there are HEATING 
SPECIALISTS—men vitally interested 
and concerned with industrial heating, 
there 8. H.is used for its expert reports 
on new and better methods, on new 
end more efficient processes. 
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INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


From Furnaces to Heat Treating Sup- 
plies, 1. H. sells for advertisers—fur- 
maces, ovens, air heaters, heat resistant 
alloys, refractories, insulation, pyro- 
meters, burners, fans, blowers, quench- 
ing devices, spray booths, heat treating 
supplies . . . all these and dozens of 
other products are sold through !. H. 
In fact, more manufacturers in this 
class are using. H. more than all other 
publications! 


With over 20,000 copies monthly going 
into the offices of heat specialists in 
every industry, I. H.is a powerful sales- 
force for all industrial heating, forging 
and heat treating equipment and ac- 
cessories manufacturers . produces 
results because it’s 100% specific, 100% 
directed to a special audience. 

This complete integration of medium 
with market makes for sales. Write 
for folder. “Pertinent Facts About 
Industrial Heating, 1959”. 


Below is a partial list of the products ‘‘Industrial Heating’ has suc- 
cessfully sold. Write today for specific recommendations on how to 
sell your products most effectively through ‘‘Industrial Heating’’. 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING <2 @ good medium for advertising of: 








NOW - published annually 
MILL & FACTORY ’s great 
KNOW-HOW HANDBOOK 





Typical gate-fold chart with detailed 
reference material that gives such long, 
useful life to these Handbooks. 


This proven reference work, used throughout 
industry by men in charge of production and 
maintenance engineering, was first published in 
1942. At that time thousands were purchased 
by industrial plants as well as the Army and 
Navy for training purposes. Since then these 
Handbooks have been developed three times — 
in 1947, 1954 and 1958. 


Special study by the Mills Shepard organiza- 
tion, plus the continuing thousands of inquiries 
and reprints ordered, have amply substantiated 
the high regard held for these reference works, 
both by the users and advertisers. 


Here’s proof of widespread acceptance and con- 
stant use by men in industry...men with dem- 
onstrated buying and specifying power of the 
materials, equipment and supplies used in pro- 
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duction and maintenance engineering. This has 
inevitably dictated publication of these Hand- 
books on an annual basis. 


Plan now for 1959 


Here is an exceptional opportunity for a profit- 
able advertising and merchandising effort in a 
book that has proved its value and long life. 
Past experience shows use for at least 12 
months. Many former issues are still in use after 
3 years. Tell your complete product story; it 
will be positioned in the editorial section de- 
scribing the use and application of products like 
yours—five sections—Metalworking, Electrical, 
Power Transmission, Materials Handling, Plant 
Building and Services. 


Get the whole story from your MILL & FACTORY 
representative today—provide for the great 1959 MILL 
& FACTORY Handbook in your budget plans now. 


Serving the men responsible for production 
and maintenance engineering 

throughout industry—the men, regardless 
of title, your sales force must see to sell. 





